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THEODORE SPIERING 
EMINENT VIOLINIST AND CONDUCTOR 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY. 


Concert and School 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caaweroie ilate, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Secured 


Positions 


New York 


M. fF 
Sight-Singing, 
phy. Normal 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 
Address Brooklyn School, 


SCHOOL 
Musical Stenogra- 
and Private School 


BURT 
Ear-Training 


courses in Public 


Bog Carnegie Hall, 
48 Lefferts Place. 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACTIFR 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
"erformance 


sa East f° 


Street, New York. 
3029 Lenox. 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST OF 
MME. MATZENAUER 


For Terms, address 
e461 


Amsterdam Ave., N. Y., Phone 4664 Audubon 


PRICE, 


Soloist 


PARSON 


Pupil of Gabrilowitech, 





ALBERTA 
PIANIST 

Ensemble 

Parson Price Stupio 


Accompar ist, 
eo West agtn Sr., 


OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
VOICE IN ALL ITS 
NCHES 

Teacher of Anna Case 

West zoth St., New ‘York City 
Columbus 3082. 


MME. 
TEACHER OF 
BRA 

Only 
Studio 216 
Phone, 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO, 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales, 


Pupils Received 
West ra7th Street, New York 


Audubon 1600, 


Concerts, 


Studio 607 
Phone, 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Author of “Graded Course,” “Exercises for 
Accuracy” and other instructive material, 
16: Weer zist St., New Yorx City. 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 

Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway,N.Y. 
tsi W. zand St., N. Y, Tel. 1833 Col. 


MME 


Management 
Vocal Studio 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 


Votes, Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, 


MAX 


Mail Address: | i? - 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
607 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East 140th St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Tel, 


826 Carnegie Hall. 1350 Circle. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 


Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth St. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna E. Zisarer, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. and Mas, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Suite yo Carnegie Hall. Phone 1472 Circle, 


Residence and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
For particulars apply, Caaneornr Hari. Stuptio, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
ae SBE Gee: Coaching. 
VOCAL STUDIOS prone ms a 


nguages. 
cor, 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


Mas. Henry Smock 
Positive 

Breath Con- B 
trol, Perfect 
Placing. 

65 Central Park West, 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. - 
256 West s7th St., 


The Rutland, New York. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 





HELEN ETHEL 
M Y E R, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
703-4 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 135: 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 


EDMUND J 





fF, REED CAPOUILLLIEZ, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York, 
Residence, 618 W. 187th St.; Tel. St. Nicholas 3140 
Day Tel. Bowling Green 8284. 


HERBERT DITTLER 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 


119th Street, New York City, 


435 West Aty, 
Telephone, Morningside 8200 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 

2231 Broadwa 
Street) 


Tel. 4075 


Studio, 
Schuyler 


(Elevator entrance, 80th 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGIN 


11g East s3d Street, New York 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neicusornoop Sympnony OrcuesTea, 
Diegctor, East Sipe House Sertiement Music 
Scnoor. 
Teacner or Viottn, Ensemace, Tazory Music. 
Orchestral Trmaing School, 815 Carnegie Hall, 
ev York, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West r1o4th Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
t22 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
roa of Lamperti the Elder. 
en years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the abiity to form great artists.”— 


Francesco Lampert 
Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City, 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street New York 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt, Temple oir) 


Scientifically tena Duprnanteniy put into prac- 


Large Public—Small eka ‘Classes now forming 
Individual work at any time, 


Res. Phone, 5469 J Bedford 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New York City. 


220 Madison Ave. 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


~ 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West 111th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 


New York City 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Advanced pupils and teachers. 
Specialization in tone production. 
“Leschetizky. Busoni and Matthay. 


Principles of 
468 Central Park West. 


Studio: 


LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals: 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 8oth Street, New York. 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Tel. 


1211 Carnegie Hall. 13g0 Circle. 





CLAUDE WARFORD., 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York. 


No. 143 West 42nd St., 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated gg om Exponent, Carnegie Bel, 


Studios 832-3, ork City. University o 
.Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York, 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel, 291 Morn’side. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; O ist Central Baptist Church, New 


York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 42902 M Hill, 
PR Doce Park Hill, Yoohorn, N.Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Puno 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





PIANO INSTRU Bs: 
APAEL. JOSEFFY METHOD. 


JACQUES SPAN ‘IELSON, 
ASSISTANT T 
THE LATE RAFAEL OSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





ELFRIEDA FUCHS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


25:1 West Eighty-first Street, 
elephone, Schuyler 3960. 


New York 





ALICE SHAW, 
ACCOMPANIST 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE FESTIVAL 
1916-1917 Ig! 
Phone hee Schuyler 


106 West Bath. St., N. Y. 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR, 

Recital —Concert—Oratorio—Opera, 
Personal Representative: Howarp E, Porrza, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York 


FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
111 E, 62nd St., New York, Tel, 2285 Plage 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Charlton, 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 
Telephone, 2685 Plaza, 

Downtown Studio: - - Steinway Hall 
Monday and Thursday Mornings. 








HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmana, 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 


Ave., New York, Telephone, Audubon 896, 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedmann) 
Contratto, Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. s7th St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbue 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIoLintst. 


he 





Nine years of successful t and 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and @ 
limited number of pupils, 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York, 
’Phone, Morningside 2346. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address, 183: Dia 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 


STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS, 


41 West 4gth Street, New York 
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WERE Ku oe. subes | MARIE LOUISE TODD |; DUBINSKY Lazar 8. SAMOLOFF 
School of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire PIANIST 4 BARITONE 
A Ky 6 en Sweet Tel., TEACHER OF PIANO ° Concert Cellist Tug Art or Sinoine 
College Point, New York; Tel. "Flushing 1502). | Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York | gp 547 W. 147th $t., NewYork Clty eatinmane 3970 Audubon surmaro. Gaianin, Brogi. 
M Frnt is ©,OQ " ee 7 Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clabs, epoca Carnegie Hall, a York City 
CLARK is HA Mi iI NI iE se yeas ae Me tr Mal an Dre Phone, Schasler 6096, 107 W. Boch ST. NEW YORK GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


FAY FOSTER 


be sang Pasty (sence AND Coacn. 
PR eacher 
229 West ) West rogth St, N ry Phone, / en ce 


THOMAS ASKIN MUSICAL 


BARITONE 
An art toon employing song, recitation and gesture 


214 Blanchard Hall _ Hall Los Angeles, Callf, 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Son Seca Teechen Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: It’s Origin and ha 2 Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL - W YORK 


i LEVY -=:-- 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE, 


Columbia School of Music 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 3e2ctii.3i. 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


ARGARET ‘FAYLOR 


Soprano Batata 
Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii [._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


care WILLARD "Hs 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


t LaForge Murphy 


K DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
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SUE ARVARG, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 King Edw rd Apt’ “ St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address : “8 Liberty ivenve, Pitts burgh ss 


SYS Or improvep Music 

gree" ror BEcinners 

ee’ information 

and booklets of Raormmaans oy ic Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


PRAN 
Address: 458 Conke tend Sg Portland, Maine 


M.E. FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Ten La 
Teacher ‘ot Sin ae 
Specialist of “Voce postata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio, coach 
177 West 88th St., N. Y. 











Tel. 7127 Riverside. 





MME. 


BUCKHOUT| x 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. ree 


rete a eats 
Fine Arts Building 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org ist 
Organist poor Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
41a Fifth Ave., New York. 











Chicago 











MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BA SS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I11. 


EULA DAWLEY 


























Oratoria—Concert—Recital—Pupils 
5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, lees ye 4042 


Isaac K. MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital’ 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


May Smith, 
cag s cK + a dlerwon Ave., Columbus, Ohie. 


aannen Concert 
Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building. Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor--Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 




















SOPRANO. 
1716 Waverly Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


aay baal HIS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with f= York my mg 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
pS mc Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 

















For Intormation 


Kguigtermeton = MIRS, A. M. VIRGIL 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


11 West 6 : 
NEW von 





Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IL 


Ralph Cc O KK 


Ti a eos, 
Studio 31, Met a Hence Building 
1428 York 


si am P OLK 


of the 
Connon, Costume Recital and Oratorio 
252 West 85th St. New York City 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y 


Address: 479 West poets, St. St. N.Y 
Tel. as9-M Audubon. 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


ey Concert Soprano and Teacher 
SOLOIST 1st M, E. CHURCH 


D Address: ses ~ onegevenne of Music 
Atlanta, Ca. 























boncl : VALERI= | 
SHARP-HERDIEN 


, LeSsens.., 





rmope 








Disccior ecreee Dept. 


JOAN DOANE Kertiwesiern * 


ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Hermen Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue - - .New York City 


~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


HE. av SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS 
Address: 5000 — New York 
Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


‘mes aye litau O Com 
Saw dsssroPettee OP CTR thy 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL Dg een 


Eight years leading 
Stern nservato: eae: 
nstitute of 





























Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York city. Columbus 2329 


AUGETTE FORET, Soprano 
“Costumes Caansons en Images” 
Recitals given in: Paris, London, New York, 
Boston, Chicago pao Piggy Vancouver, Hon- 
olult, Jag ANCES CAREY, "Becket 


100 Coman © Ee teeth Oe 





el. Circle 2634 





Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tabarne HOFFMANN 220m 


Home Address: St. Pav. 


S. WESLEY ne, 


St. James Churc 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philedelpbis. 


ORGAN RECITALS, ___ INSTRUCTION 














MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


HOTEL RANSBY 
324 West 84th St., New York City 


= DIL_LING 


: HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. _Fhene, Plaza as7e 
Chicago management: 
Richard A. Pick, 641 ine "* Healy Bldg. 


MAUDE DE VOE “Sera” 


Concert :: Recital :: Oratorio 


Exclusive Management 
Maurice & Cordon Fulcher, 8 West 40th Street, New York 





























4 

7 wit Ura «se ee 

NE TP ao rt ama 
HE FS 











TENOR—COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
pn Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 
waltz 
ay Marie ir cloinatte Srodaes. 66th 4 a Ste. New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE . 2740 Columbus 





FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkably clear 
and high, and great in volume.” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 


a Foster & David, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E. Krehbiel writes, “A Ae ingratiat 

ing artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu- 

A liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and « 
most charming stage bearing.” 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 
i | 
' 
FRANK 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 

OPER TIC TENOR 
Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7038- 2870. 
REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 














Address: 
Wasic League of America 
Asoliaz Hall, N.Y. 














HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Weman's College, - Fort Worth, Texas 





OLD & NEW 
sist GRAND PRIZES 
BEST STRINGS CHICAGO 1893- ST. LOUIS 1904. 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
EST. 1863 
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@ SOKOLSKY - FREID| & MARGOLIS ins 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for Ree 528 Riverside Drive, #. Phone, Morningside 1778 


VERA KAIGHN 


*2103 Vy ay enue., stow Yawk 
Fires Prochytesion Chaceh 
an ee 524.N, Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


f BEACH, Soprano 


A ORATORIO, t 
Pa) Sas vy A woe tg " Y 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 


H Addr ress} 


HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
235 West 102nd Street 


é a LE] EF oat | 


SOLOIST —4t. Louis 
3744 Weetminster Pi = 5 “oT LOUIS. MO. 


et 
MAY MUKLE = 




















Pittsbu 


‘ RICHARDSON” 


i] ent: ayeeest eee &. Van Buren 
E mengenets Get eee 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


[HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which . still — built by its ae 


@ Its contiuned use in nate institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of INinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ev tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: 


MAKERS 








———Exclusive Management-——— 
FLOREN EL PEASE 1 West 34th St New York 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 











KATHERYN SHARY 


SOP. 
certs, Recitals, hoi ction 
n 5623 614 W. 157th St., N. ¥, 


MARIE RUEMMELI 
Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo 





win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of Fie le, Compostsione 88 and His Famous 


io: Care of oun SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 











The KIMBALL 








VIOLA COLE 


—es PLAN 189 Te 
612 Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


poris BARNETT 








TRIUMPHANT 


Seo Francisco Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 


: MOREA : 


Dramatic Tenor 
« Opera :: Concert 


Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Doles ‘Neff |: 


Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 








MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


HIGHEST HONORS 
Kimball vane ns er Pianos 
Pipe Oo Msie Organs 

sic Rolls 


Woes ne pels ct a Kimball, your judg- 
ol by juries of ¢ xper rts of 
In te ational Expos 


“Sen emer a 1915, 
Seattle, 1909 Omaha, 1898 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893 
All granted Highest Honors to the 
K Li MBALL 

nufactured by 
Ww. Ww. "KIMBALL co. 


Establis! mee 1857 
af _ and Jackson Blvd. 


Secsgement, bs Ay Ifsohe Musical 
Berean, | W bh St.. New York 


m Ss 
the gre Personal address, St. Hl Habre Hotel, 18 W. Sith BH. 


Fizabeth Randolph 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT AND OPERA 
731 E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 
“Miss Ra ty has finished br Sioatty Ber coungs 
with me _~ excellently qualified f n operatic 
career,””—Jean 


PESCIA’ 


148 WEST oand ST.. NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN T > 381 m= 


MURPH Y; ca a. 
VIGTOR HARRIS °c" 


By st s7th Street 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS Ao 








8. W. Cor. Wa 


























Teacher of 


CHEVALIER 
Artistic Singing 


ASTOLFO 











3053 Co lumbes 


DONALD CHALMERS 2asso 


166 Weot 63rd Street, New York. Phone 5590 Schuyler Recitals Oratorio Opera 


GRACE NELSON 
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UNION FORMED TO AID 
WOMEN ARTISTS 





_ For many years the interests of young struggling Amer- 
ican musicians have been deplorably neglected. America, 
in fact, has never known an institution whose purpose 
was for the advancement of its own artists. It is true the 
question has been a well argued one, but that was all that 
ever came of it. Through the non-existence of such an 
institution, many a talented pianist and gifted singer has 
remained in oblivion because of the lack of necessary 
funds or proper backing. 

Prospects are brighter for these young people now— 
since last week, to be exact—when a new union, known 
as the Musical Union of Women Artists, was founded at 
a, public meeting held on March 13 at the Hotel Astor. 
The purpose of this union is to render practical assistance 
to all women artists of the musical profession in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) An emergency fund; (2) adjustment 
of rents; (3) summer vacation fund; (4) legal advice; (5) 
medical attendance and medicines; (6) costumes; (7) en- 
gagements secured and funds advanced for concerts, les- 
sons and necessities; (8) raising a fund for a home for 
retired musicians, 

Young struggling artists may become members of this 
union and partake of its advantages for the sum of $2 
annually. Honorary membership is open to both men and 
women, the fee being $25 a year and the sustaining mem- 
bership fee being $5 or more. Donations and a large an- 
nual benefit concert will also swell the fund. 

The American branch will be run along much the same 
lines as that of the one in Paris, which was established in 
1910 and which is now regarded as a public utility. Lucy 
Tassart is its president, while Christine Eymael, of the 
Paris Opera House, heads the American branch. Hon- 
orary members of the former‘include Saint-Saéns, Du- 
bois, Debussy, Georges Hiie, Vincent d’Indy, G. Fauré 
and many other prominent musicians. Members of the 
American branch, while in France, will be entitled to the 
privileges, courtesies and protection of the French union. 

This new union has been formed owing to the existing 
circumstances in America. The field is well crowded. 
Three-quarters of those now appearing might well be 
classified as retarders of the progress of the more tal- 
ented. Engagements are scarcer than their seekers and 
the fees are becorming, in many instances, less and less. 
Many poor beginners are obliged to give their services for 
nothing for a mere chance. 

‘The committee of the Musical Union of Women Art- 
ists will establish a jury before whom young applicants 
must appear. Jt will do what nobody has done before— 
tell them the truth about their talent, whether or not they 
will ever make a success. How many misguided people 
have spent fortunes in aspiring to their ambition because 
unscrupulous teachers led them astray! 

Howard Kyle, the well known actor, who has shown a 
tremendous interest in the welfare of this union, cited an 
instance the other day of such a case. “Two girls,” he 
said, “went abroad with their widowed mother and their 
little savings to start their career, as so many Americans 
feel they must. They had splendid voices, and had the 
proper opportunity shown itself I feel sure they'd have 
been ranked among the first of the present time. After 
trying in vain to get European hearings they returned sev- 
eral years ago financially a wreck and their careers 
blighted in the bud. Had such an institution as this been 
in existence I feel quite certain that that vital hearing 
would have been conveniently arranged for them. That 
is the kind of noble work its French branch has been do- 
ing for seven years.” Mr. Kyle also told of one young 
American singer of the Metropolitan Opera House, whose 
hearing in Paris cost just $10,000, He also questioned the 
length of time before a certain class of managers known 
as “speculators in the talent of artists” would be allowed 
to hold sway. ; 

Out of 140,000 musicians, according to the 1910 censor- 
ship, 8400 of these are women. With such a number 
(since increased) this new society will find some who will 
perhaps be glad of the great opportunities which are be- 
ing offered them as beneficiary members. ; : 

The undertaking is sponsored by people prominent in 
social, musical and financial circles. On April 17 a bene- 
fit concert will be held at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
at which some of the world’s greatest artists will appear, 
having immediately volunteered their services. The list 
of patrons and patronesses include the following : 

Mayor and Mrs. John Purroy Mitchel, Prince _and 
Princess Troubetsky, Duchess de Richelieu, Lady Cole- 
brook, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn. Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
Northrop, Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. Willard D. 
Straight, Mrs. Robert Bacon, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Bowen, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Robyn, Mrs. 
Theodore M. Taft, Mrs. William Church Osborn, Mrs. 
Charles H. Ditson. Mrs, Frederic Y. Dalziel, Mme. A. de 
Verategui, Mrs. Walter L. R. Bogert, Mme. Charles Sam- 
uels, Mrs. T. E. Shear, Mrs. Dudley Prince, Mrs. George 
Devoll, Madeline Maxwell, Mrs. Christine Hemmich, Annie 
Burr Jennings, Mme. J. de Wyckoff, Mrs. Algernon Sid- 
ney Ashe, Mme. Norri-Baj, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Baroness 
von Klenner, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. James A. Allen, 
Mrs. James McCullagh, Mrs. Katherine A. Martin, Mrs. 
Leonard L. Hill,.J. Frank Aldrich, George Devoll, Dr. 
William C. Carl, Robert Grier Cooke, Joseph Bonnet, Mc- 
Dougall Hawkes, E. Ischam, and others. 





PRESSER ESTABLISHES FOUNDATION 


It is learned that Theodore Presser, who owns The 
Etude, a musical publication, and is the head of the music 
publishing firm which bears his name, has created a philan- 





thropic foundation to take care of the Germantown, Pa., 
home for retired music teachers which Mr, Presser estab- 
lished a short time ago, and also is to be extended to 
other musical charities. The Presser Foundation was cre- 
ated in March, 1916, and among its board of trustees are 
Henry La Barre Jayne, Henry L. Weiner, Richard L. 
Austin, Dr. Herbert J. Tily, Dr. Hugh A. Clark, William 
E. Hetzell and Thomas Francis Cooke. Mr. Presser de- 
posited with a Philadelphia trust company a sum of money 
sufficient to carry out the present needs of the Foundation, 
and it is understood that he will very largely increase the 
funds in the future. The scholarship department of the 
Foundation distributes scholarships to educational institu- 
tions, and the department of relief looks out for deserving 
musicians and music workers who find themselves in dis- 
test Mr. Presser’s The Etude is published in Philadel- 
phia. 





NEW N. F. M. C. BIENNIAL ATTRACTIONS 





The Tenth Biennial Convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, which meets in Birmingham, Ala., 
April 15-21, is arousing great interest in musical circles 
throughout the United States and especially are local citi- 
zens becoming enthusiastic, as plans are being matured. 

There will be community singing participated in for the 
first time by all choirs and choruses of the city, and led 
by a national leader. Mrs. J. L. Selby, of Los Angeles, 
will give “The Star of Bethlehem” at one of the churches 
on April Be The prize organ composition will be played 
by J. J. McClellan, organist of the Temple of Salt Lake 

ity, at another church. The different choirs of the city 
will give special music on that day, and a choir of one of 
the negro churches, directed by one of their own race, 
will sing the real negro melodies. 

At 9.30 a. m. Monday, April 16, the Credentials Com- 
mittee will meet and all delegates be registered. A lunch- 
eon will follow at the Tutwiler Hotel, and in the after- 
noon a reception to all delegates and visitors will be given 
at the Country Club, one of the most beautiful spots in 
Birmingham. In the evening the convention will be opened 
at the Jefferson Theatre, addresses of welcome and re- 
sponses being made and a joint recital will be rendered 
by “home-coming” artists, Carrie Bridewell, contralto, and 
Frederick Gunster, tenor. 


Another DeKoven-Mackaye Opera 





The MusicaL Courter learns that Reginald de Koven 
and Percy Mackaye, composer and author of “The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,” just produced with notable success at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, are collaborating on a second 
work which is already well under way. As in the case of 
their first opera; the subject will be a familiar one and the 
scene laid outside of America. 





Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of March 26 





Monday, March 26, “Carmen” (Farrar, Caruso, Amato) ; 
Wednesday, March 28, “The Canterbury Pilgrims” ; 
Thursday, March 29, afternoon, annual matinee for the 
Emergency Fund of the house; scenes from “Hansel und 
Gretel,” “Aida,” “Tosca” and “Rigoletto”; evening, “Iphi- 
genia in Tauris”; Friday, March 30, “Barber of Seville”; 
Saturday, March 31, afternoon, “L’Oracolo” (first per- 
formance this season) and “I Pagliacci” (Caruso). 


LEMARE IS SAN FRANCISCO 
CITY ORGANIST 


To Receive $10,000 Annual Salary 





From San Francisco comes the news that Edwin H. 
Lemare has been appointed city organist of San Francisco 
at a salary of $10,000 per annum. He will play the same 
organ which was used at the recent exposition in San 
Francisco. 





Masque of American Drama 





Under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania 
there will be produced at Philadelphia on May 14, in an 
outdoor stadium specially built at Franklin Field, “A 
Masque of American Music,” written by Twombly, an un- 
dergraduate of the University of Pennsylvania, class of 
1917. Reginald de Koven has been commissioned by the 
University to write the accompanying music for the 
“Masque,” which will be scored for full symphonic orches- 
tra. It is probable that Mr. de Koven himself will also 
direct. On Monday of this week he lectured at the Uni- 
versity on “American Music” and “Music in America.” 


Eleanor Spencer Under Sawyer Management 





Eleanor Spencer, the young American pianist, who met 
with striking success in her concert work both in this 
country and in Germany and Holland, where she is even 
better known, will be in America the whole season of 
1917-18 engaged in professional work. Miss Spencer will, 
as in her last American tour, be under the exclusive man- 
agement of Antonio Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


OBERHOFFER’S ORCHESTRAL OPTIMISM 


Symphony Orchestras Soon, Says Minneapolis Con- 
ductor, in Every Fair Sized American City 





lhere is an interesting interview in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor which a correspondent of that paper ob- 
tained recently from Emil Oberhoffer, director of the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra. In his remarks Mr. Oberhoffer says 
that he considers the festival tours which his orchestra has 
taken during the last ten years the greatest privilege and 
satisfaction of all his activities. “There probably are some 
fifty localities in the Mississippi basin,” says Mr. Ober- 
hoffer, “where we were the first to bring the message of a 
symphony orchestra.” 

He pays tribute to the Middle Western universities, nor- 

mal colleges, and kindred institutions of learning as cen- 
ters of serious musical effort and deep appreciation of the 
tonal art. Such schools usually have an artists’ course 
during the winter, rounded off by a spring festival, in 
which the choral forces sometimes are joined with the or- 
chestra in the production of a cantata or oratorio. “The 
audiences to which our orchestra plays on these tours are 
a delight to the musicians,” continues the conductor; “we 
find there readily prepared for our efforts enthusiastic lis- 
teners among the students and town folk, who, during the 
winter, have thoroughly studied and analyzed the words to 
be played. The rapid growth of good taste in nearly all 
these schools is astonishing, for, whereas ten years ago 
single movements of symphonies were conducted by the 
promise of an Offenbach barcarolle to follow, the people 
now demand complete symphonies. It would perhaps 
astonish some easterners that in some geographically ob- 
scure colleges in the middle of our country, we are re- 
quested to play Beethoven's ‘Eroica’ in the afternoon and 
perhaps Brahms the same evening.” 
_ The nucleus for the development of symphony orchestras 
in any city from 50,000 to 300,000 inhabitants, Mr. Ober- 
hoffer sees in the theatre orchestras, inadequate as they 
now seem, of those same localities. He believes firmly that 
in the not distant future we will have well equipped orches- 
tras in every city of 100,000 inhabitants. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK ALMOST WELL 
Her Voice in No Way Injured by Recent Auto Accident 





In answer to an inqury from the Musicat Courter, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink reports that she is improving very rap- 
idly and resting quite comfortably at the Planters Hotel 
in St. Louis, Mo. While she suffered a tremendous shock 
to her whole system, her doctors assure her that her voice 
will not be harmed in any way, especially if she consents 
to take a complete rest for several months after she is 
able to leave St. Louis for her sunshiny home in San 
Diego, Cal. The adhesive plaster which it was found nec- 
essary for Mme. Schumann-Heink to wear, owing to the 
injury to her ribs, was taken off last Friday, and its ab- 
sence adds greatly to her comfort. : 


NACHEZ’S TRIBUTE TO 
MUSICAL COURIER 


Celebrated Violinist Prefers This Publication to Daily 
Papers 








A portion of a letter received from Tivadar Nachez, the 
celebrated violinist and composer, who has been spend- 
ing several months at Santa Barbara, Cal., in order to 
restore his health, is as follows: “As a Musicat Courter 
reader of nearly thirty years’ standing, I know its power 
and world-wide circulation. I would rather be without 
my daily paper than my weekly-Musican Courter. Wher- 
ever I go I ask for it, and I have been getting it here from 
a local book store.” Not long ago Mr. and Mrs. Nachez 
arranged a benefit concert at the Hotel Miramar, Santa 
Barbara, for the benefit of the local branch of the British 
American War Relief Fund. Mr. Nachez played a number 
of violin solos and was received with acclaim. The ton- 
cert netted $1,025. 


Richard Hageman has been re-engaged for the summer 
season of opera at Ravinia Park, IIL, near Chicago. Mr. 
Hageman conducted there last year, and his great success 
then has brought about his present re-engagement. He 
will live at Highland Park, not far from Ravinia, and con- 
duct a summer stulio there in connection with his operatic 
activities, 


Teresa Carrefio to Teach This Summer 


Carl D. Kinsey announces that he has secured as “guest 
teacher” Teresa Carrefio, the celebrated pianist and 
teacher, for the summer school which will be held at the 
Chicago Musical College from June 25 to July 28, 1917. 


Greek Plays for New York 





It is announced by the Symphony Society of New York 
that it will assist Margaret Anglin next season in giving 
here at Carnegie Hall, the series of Greek plays presented 
by her recently at Berkeley, Cal. The first production will 
be Sophocles’ “Elektra.” Later it is projected to tour 
the whole repertoire. 
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A HAVANA TRIBUTE TO SPALDING 


By Luis A. Baralt, Jr., Professor of English at the 
Havana University 
(Reprinted from El Mundo, March 2, 1917.) 

The distinguished American violinist, Albert Spalding, 
is giving another concert at the National Conservatory, 
much to the delight of the music lovers of Havana, All 
the dilettante of this city will gather there to: hear him. 
Mr. Spalding’s triumphs in Cuba are not new; last year 
iis concerts here scored an enormous success. 

And not only in Havana, but in ail the great art centers 
of the world has this young virtuoso been acclaimed. He 
has won the appreciation of the most cultured publics and 
the sanction of the severest critics, 

Spalding not only has in the highest degree the gift of 
interpretation, but also he is a most distinguished com 
poser. He belongs to the class of Mozart and Liszt, those 
diaphanous spirits whose intelligence and sensibility per- 
mit them to enter wholly into the spirit of the works of 
others, and who, at the same time, are compelled by their 
own powerful personality to the production of original 
compositions 

In spite of his genuinely European musical education, we 
find in Spalding’s works many traits characteristic of North 
American music. His compositions are objective, clear, 
without too much subtleness; they reveal a vigorous and 
healthy personality, like that of the great country to which 
he belongs, He is, likc his country, young and joyful. 

The Havana public is already acquainted with his ex- 
cellent suite in C major tor violin and piano, his “Ala- 
bama” (African melodies evoking a Southern atmosphere) 
and the “Sicilian Lullaby,” an exquisite song, rendered 
most delicately by Mme. Loreto del Valle, who is assisting 
Mr. Spalding on the present tournee. 

Among Mr. Spalding’s most important compositions is a 
coneerto for violin and orchestra. He is also the creator of 
various delightful vocal and instrumental pieces. But his 
gifts of interpreter and virtuoso are those chiefly that 
have made him famous all over the civilized world, 

It is useless to compare him with Kreisler or Elman. 
When one has arrived at the height which Spalding un- 
doubtedly has reached all artists are the same, and all are 
different. There are differences of quality, not of rank. 

Spalding, more than a virtuoso, is a musician, In spite 
of his youth and his many triumphs (which sometimes 
affect those that have not the true conscience of an artistic 
vocation), he has not put the great composers’ works which 
he interprets at the service of his art, but has placed his 
art at the feet of Beethoven and Tartini. Those who 
have been fortunate enough to hear the interpretation of 
the “Kreutzer” sonata by Spalding and his partner, the 
distinguished pianist, Andre Benoist, will never be able 
to forget the intelligence and sensibility with which it was 
executed. Messrs. Spalding and Benoist’s wonderful inter- 
pretation flowed serenely through the four movements of 
the sonata. 

Spalding showed also his many qualities as an instru- 
mentalist. It is in his purely violinistic selections, of which 
there are always several in his well combined programs, 
that the enthused public finds, besides other beauties, the 
joy of tone for tone’s sake. 

Each note born of the marvelous mating of finger and 
bowing is a finished work of art, a pleasure in itself. His 
pitch is always perfect, his tone sweet as a rippling brook 
or arrogant as the mighty sea. 


Frederick and Dubuque Applaud Thuel Burnham 


lhuel Burnham's tour is carrying him far and near and 
everywhere he is greeted with the same appreciation and 
enthusiasm, Seldom is an audience such as gathered at his 
recent recital at Frederick, Md., afforded an opportunity 
of hearing an artist of the first rank, and those who at- 
tended this recital enjoyed the privilege. Mr. Burn- 
ham has a complete mastery of technic which permits him 
to play with ease and certainty and which enables him to 
wive free expression to his imagination and emotions. He 
is an artist who rises above all affectation and gives to his 
hearers, simply and sincerely, the pictures the composers 
have painted for him. For the third time this season Mr. 


Burnham appeared in recital in Dubuque, Ia. In less than 
twelve monte he has become a great favorite in this city, 
and on his most recent appearance played with a brilliancy 
and power local audiences have learned to expect from 
him. There was the usual enthusiasm displayed, with many 
recalls and demands for encores at the end of the program. 
MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica” was the piece de resistance 
of the evening and received an interpretation of great 
beauty and dramatic intensity. 


Barstow Engaged and Re-engaged 





It was Vera Barstow whom the music critic on the New 
York Press characterized as “unquestionably one of the 
most talented women violinists now before the public,” and 
this opinion has been amply verified by the music loving pub- 
lic from Winnipeg to Fort Worth, Tex. Miss Barstow has 
apptaree as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the St, Louis Symphony Orchestra, the Philadelphia Or- 





VERA BARSTOW, 


Violinist. 


chestra, the Canton Symphony Orchestra, the Elmira Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, at 
the National Festival in Toronto, with the Bronx Sym 
phony Orchestra, ete. 

This season has been an extremely busy one for this 
gifted artist. In addition to a tour of New England and 
of Texas, she has been appearing in joint recital with 
Leo Ornstein. When she appeared at Winnipeg with this 
pianist, her individual success was so pronounced that she 
was immediately ehgaged for another recital. Chicago 
had its first opportunity to hear Miss Barstow this season, 
and judging from the enthusiasm with which she was 
received by press and public, the impression she made is 
both a favorable and lasting one. Many of her appear- 
ances this season were re-engagements, and it speaks well 
for her success that already there are more of these 
booked. 

Miss Barstow and her mother entertained most delight- 
fully on Sunday afternoon, March 4, at their charming 
apartment on Morningside Drive, New York. 

An artist of unusual gifts and a sincerity of purpose 
which never fails to make itself felt, Miss Barstow not 
only has achieved a high rank among American artists, 
but she has made for herself a host of friends. 


Boice Reception Musicale 





The Wednesday reception png iven March 7 by 
Mrs. Henry Smock Boice and her da _ Susan Sm 
Boice, in their handsome pein ioe studio, 65 Central 
Park West, New York, brought many compliments to 
these leading teachers on the singing of several of their 
pupils. Louise Minnerly and Edna Toggenburg, coloratura- 
lyric sopranos, sang delightful solos; their range and re- 
pertoire has been greatly enlarged. Anna Gavock and 
Dorothy Lane, contraltos, sing well, with especially distinct 
articulation. Mildred Baxter has a beautiful mezzo con- 
tralto voice, and, like all Boice pupils, uses it easily. Much 
beautiful music was sung, including arias and songs by 
Nevin, Neidlinger, Harriet Ware, John P. Scott, Massenet, 
Henschel, Clough-Leighter and Quilter. Flora Bridges, 
violinist, played works full of difficulties by Kreisler, with 
mastery, and pleased everyone. Numerous encores re- 
warded the singers and violinist, and the general remarks 
on the singing were extremely flattering to the Boices. 
Miss Smock and Letitia Rhodes were the accompanists, 
and among the guests were such well known people as Mrs. 
Julian Edwards, Emma Banks, Robert Huntington Terry 
(organist of St. Andrews P. E. Church, Yonkers), Jacob 
Hayman, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Frink, Mrs. Walter Redman, 
etc. 


Buckhout Pupils’ Recital 





Vocal pupils of Mme, Buckhout shared a delightful pro- 
gram at this teacher’s studio March 10, when nearly thirty 
songs, solos and duets, were heard by an audience which 
filled the handsome salons. The young singers who ap- 
peared were Ruth Fitzell, Edith Hadden, Antoinette Cher- 
buliez, Mrs. M. Lawrence Havey, Dorothy Dwight, and 
Caroline Mente. They sang works by composers of all 
nations, the Americans represented by songs being William 
Arms Fischer, Gena Branscombe, E. R. Kroeger, Sidney 
Homer, Oley Speaks, Arthur Foote, Edna R. Parks, Walter 
Kramer, Claude Warford, etc. They all showed the ex- 
cellent instruction and personal influence of their teacher, 
who has that indefinable quality, “charm.” Vigorous ap- 
plause and encores made the program exceedingly delight- 
ful, and warm congratulations followed the affair. 

March so, Mme. Buckhont gave a program of composi- 
tions by Florence Turner-Maley, assisted by other singers, 
of which more will appear in the next issue of the Must- 
caL Courier. Other composers to be heard at the Buck- 
hout recitals are Henry Holden Huss, Margaret Hoberg, 
Lola Carrier Worrell. Lily Stickland, Mabel Wood Hill, 
etc. 





Seattle and Chicago Orchestral Engagements 
in One Week for Julia Claussen 





Julia Claussen left Chicago last Thursday evening for 
Seattle, Wash., where she was engaged to appear with the 
Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra Tuesday, March 20. Other 
engagements on the Pacific Coast for Mme, Claussen had 
to he refused, as this prominent artist will have to leave 
for Chicago immediately after the concert in Seattle to 
sing at the New York Symphony Orchestra’s concert there 
at Orchestra Hall on March 25. Recital and concert en- 
gagements for this well and favorably known prima donna 
have been numerous this season, particularly with different 
orchestras, 





Gunster “A Man With a High Voice” 





Frederick Gunster, tenor, who prefers to be known as 
a man with a high voice, offers the unusual combination 
of musician and business man. Though this versatile 
young man has always loved music and always sung, he 
has also had the varied experiences of working in a bank, 
and acting as superintendent of a large concrete manu- 
facturing plant. Mr. Gunster’s ideas on the necessary 
qualifications for a singing career are all the more inter- 
esting and logical because of his splendid practical ex- 
perience in life. He is a young man who keeps both feet 
on the ground even though he hitches his wagon to a 
Star. 
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JESKA SWARTZ 


Mezzo - Contralto 





Announces Engagement with 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


1917 








1918 : 




















Address: HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The leading and largest institution 
of music in America announces the 
engagement of “Guest Teachers” 


OSCAR SAENGER 


Noted Vocal Teacher and Coach of International 
Reputation 3 


TERESA CARRENO 


World Celebrated Pianist and Teacher 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 25 TO JULY 28, 1917 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 




















TERMS FOR MME. CARRENO 


10 Private Lessons of + hour each, $150.00 
10 Class Lessons of 2 hours each, 100.00 


TERMS FOR MR. SAENGER 


10 Private Lessons of 4 hour each, $125.00 
10 Class Lessons of 2 hours each, 100.00 





A limited number of pupils will be accepted. 
Engage time now. Other noted teachers 
at less prices. Catalog on request 








Address: 


Carl D. Kinsey, Vice-President and Manager, 633 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago (College Bldg., next to Blackstone Hotel) 








DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President 
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Marquis de Trabadelo 


4, rue Marbeul, Paris 


ELMER G. HOELZLE, Tenor 


Availabie for Concert and aie 
Address: CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER, New York 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


CONDUCTOR OF SOKOLOFF ORCHESTRA 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


=SWAYNE == 


STUDIO: 76 EAST o:st STREET, NEW YORK. 
Teaches in Boston, Wednesdays, Steinert Hall. 


WHHELM AUGS TEIN 


Vocal Teacher Exponent of the school of the late 
Studie: Metropelitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York. Phone 1274 Bryant 


FREDERIC MARTIN s8sso 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECEIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
Studio: g32 West 111th St., New York. Phone, 4930 Morningside. 


:D°’ARNALLE 


BARITONE {§ CONCERTS. RECITALS 


N Telephone Circle 3884 61 Weert eles: Street, New York 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


® rwe Ge Chaillot, Parte, France 


(Cham: 
LANGUAGE ART. oe usic. 
Until War Is Over—-Branch School, New York City 


37 MADISON AVENUE 


MRS. EDWARD MACDOWELL 


PROGRAMS OF MACDOWELL MUSIC 
Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. Steinway Piano 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baancuss or Music Tavent sy Eminent Insteuctors. 
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Piano—Artists’ Class......... oceedoccenecebecee ugust Fraemcke 
—, $00000cvnensedens ep ceecekbabas veda be enneasnees Carl Hein 
DROOTT occcettisvgeees ubin Cedmars 
Public. Gaheel MGS, «schevsvesebhiecesseccann be Frank R. Rix 


Exceptional Advantages. 
CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on application. 


L. d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Addresses: B30 Ave. Kleber 








Paris 











Jean de Reszke 


53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


LAMPERTI- VALDA 


AVENUE NIEL - ARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in len York, 8 West th Street 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 


Reinhold Warlich 


EMINENT INTERPRETER OF SONG 
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Pacific Coast Tour, March, April, May, 1917. (Man- 


agement of L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles.) 





Mr. Warlich will resume vocal coaching at Seal 
Harbor, Maine, after June 15, 1917. 


























THE ARROW INDICATES EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD WITH A GROUP OF 


“RAW MATERIAL.” MR, PERFIELD IS SEEN 


AT THE EXTREME RIGHT. 


Effa Ellis Perfeld Demonstrates Inner-Feeling, 
Reasoning and Drill with “Raw Material” 





It is not unusual to see teachers present the work of 
trained pupils before a large audience, but for a teacher 
or originator of a system of music teaching to display her 
tactics with children who have never studied music before 
is interesting and certainly a helpful lesson to all. 

Effa Elsa Perfield is said to be the only teacher who 
demonstrates her system with pupil beginners she has never 
seen before, In the cities where she holds normal classes 
she invites teachers to bring beginners to her for the first 
lesson. 

The following is quoted from the Buffalo (N. Y.) News, 
based upon one of these lessons given to fifteen children: 

Parents and teachers were susprised not at what Effa Ellis Per- 
field told these pupils, but at what she did not tell them and what 
they were able to do by themselves. Notation, chords and rhythm 
work, besides melodic and rhythmic dictation, seem a large dose 
to give in one lesson, but developed by this method the children 
seeined already to know all about everything. This method works 
from the hasis of inner feeling, reasoning and drill through 4° 
ear and touch. No games, nor songs, except original ones made 
the children, are used, neither is there need for an apparatus, The 
work is entirely constructive instead of destructive, pupils are 
taught to feel and reason from within and not through a tangible 
object from without. Reasoning stories only are used. These are 
different from definitions and ordinary illustrations, they not only 
tell what a thing is, but tell how to use it. he children in this 
one lesson were aroused to listen to the nature tone, they traced 
the staif development, knew all the notes on the treble and bass 
staffs and the sound of them, spelled and pronounced chords, 
learned all the note values from the whole up to the one hundred 
and twenty-eighth note, took rhythmic dictation and made rhythmic 
questions and answers in perfect form. 

After this same first lesson was given at Symphony Hall, 
Los Angeles, the trained pupils gave a recital of original 
compositions, proving that they had inner feeling and rea- 
soning and could apply the drill to express what they had 
to say. 

Mrs. Perfield believes in forming music classes com- 
posed of pupils who have no pianos. She takes pupils be- 
fore they have pianos and creates the need for the piano, 
etc. She also holds classes for adults who think it not 
possible for them to learn music on account of their age. 
Every one should’ study music and learn to express so 
that each will appreciate music. The pupil may not make 
an artist, but he must be taught so that he has an inner 
feeling for music that will stay with him through life and 
make him a good listener. 

“We may teach singing, hold community singing classes, 
etc.,” Mrs. Perfield says, “but we are not making appre- 
ciative listeners until we give them something that is cre- 
ative, something that will make the individual feel and 
know that he has something that is his own, something 
that cannot be taken away from him. The mother knows 
how to rock the baby, but she does not know how to create 
a simple lullaby. Music is not difficult; not one out of a 
hundred is not musical, but the past, and Iam sorry to say 
much of the present, teaching develops nothing. The 
pupil takes a music lesson; week after week this lesson 
consists of a scale, a technical exercise, an etude and a 
piece. Not one pnpil out of a hundred arrives beyond 
third grade music and the majority only reach second 
grade; the greater number of these forget everything after 
they reach the adult age. _How much music does a pupil 
get on the inside if he only studies piano and only reaches 
third grade music? We must teach music along with the 
piano, violin or voice work that will enable the pupil to 
create and express, so that in later life if he gives up the 
instrument practice he still has something that is his own, 
and he appreciates as well as enjoys good musi¢. We 
need more listeners in order to create a demand for more 
artists. 


“The crying need of today is not better music, though 





the best is always ahead, but more of it. The musical pro- 
fessionals play to themselves, the lay go to the concert and 
wonder what it is all about. 

“An adult said the other day: ‘We need recitals of min- 
iature pieces that will educate us in the folk lore and fairy 
tales of music. We are not stupid, but we cannot start 
with a Liszt rhapsody when we know nothing about a 
lullaby.’ The piano houses exploit the artist, and try to 
do business with the father and mother of the child. Edu- 
cate these, bring music to them, help them to create and 
really know music; don’t merely play to them and have 
them sing and imitate. Community music should be com- 
munity music classes, one for fathers and mothers, one 
for children, one for school teachers, one for the young 
men and women. How can music grow when it has not 
roots? We must do creative work, constructive work for 
the entire community. We must feel and know music and 
not merely listen and imitate.” 





Edgar Varese to Conduct 
New York Hippodrome Performance 
of Berlioz’s “Requiem” 





Edgar Varese, the French composer, who is to conduct 
the Scranton (Pa.) Oratorio Society in the rendition of 
Berlioz’s “Requiem,” which is to be given at the New York 
Hippodrome on Palm Sunday, conducted a rehearsal of 
that organization on Wednesday evening, March 7, in 
Scranton. Mr. Varese was delighted with the work of the 
Oratorio Society, saying at the conclusion of the rehearsal, 
“You have a most wonderful chorus here in Scranton. 
Your singers put the feeling into their work. They sing 
from the heart and are enthusiastic in their work. Heart 
and soul they throw themselves into the singing, and after 
what I saw and heard tonight, I have no doubt at all of 
the success of the singers in New York.” He also paid 
a tribute to John T. Watkins, director of the chorus since 
its organization, stating that “He is not only a great leader 
but a great artist. is very words come from the soul 
and the enthusiasm of his work is one of the most wonder- 
ful things I have ever seen.” 





THE ACADEMY OF 
PHONOGRAPH TRIAL RECORDING 


LYRAPHONE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Complete training in the technique of 
phonograph recording with opportunity 
for actual practice in record making. 


For SINGERS, SPEAKERS and INSTRUMENTALISTS 


Send for terms and fall particulars 


12-14 West 37th St. New York City 
Telephone: Greeley 615 
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Boston Post, Monday, March 12, 1917. 
NEW SINGER CREATES A SENSATION 
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Boston Critics Endorse VERDICT of Their Chicago Confréres 





GALLI 


GURGI 


- CREATES A SENSATION 





“Singer with Voice, Skill, Brains and Heart."—Philip Hale 





Gierteal, My aro mio ben”; Bonancini, “Per la gloria”; Mozart, 
“Voi che sapete’’; Rossini, ’ “Tarantella” Delibes, “Bell Song” 
from “Lakme”; Old French: Minuet, “Les quinze ans de Ro- 
sette,” “Au bord de la Fontaine”; Grieg, “Solveg’s Song’; 
Auber, “Bourbonnaise” from “Manon Lescaut” ; Alvarez, “La 


Partida”; Alabieff, “Solvieg”: Danizetti, “Mad Scene” from 
—— Mr, Berenguer played Popp’s andante and czardas 
for lute. 


A “prima donna’ concert had for years a program in which 
the bright, particular star was associated with lesser luminaries 
that twinkled faintly or not at all, The prima donna, usually 
a coloratura singer, would sing. two or three operatic arias, 
sometimes variations on a theme, and thus having satisfied the 
hearer’s curiosity concerning her vocal ability and ability to hold 
a high note, say E flat above the staff, would then touch the 
heart of the pe le by raciously singing “The Last Rose of 
Summer” or ‘Comin’ Thro’ th’ Rye,” usually in atrocious 
English and often to her own halting piano accompaniment. 
Seldom did the accomppished singer of florid music venture 
to put a group of Lieder on her program. 

he concert yesterday afternoon, which drew one of the 
largest audiences known in Symphony Hall, was very different 
from the old fashioned “grand operatic entertainment.” The 
singer, whose fame had preceded her, is not only. a remarkable 
mistress of fiortd music; she is a singularly intelligent and con- 
vineing singer of Lieder. 

As a coloratura singer, by the astonishing ease and accuracy 
of her execution she revives the memory of Adelina Patti and 
her sister Carlotta. The “Bourbonnaise,” or “Laughing Song,” 
from Auber’s “Manon Lescaut,”” was a favorite song, by the 
way, of Carlotta, but her interpretation, though amazingly bril- 
liant, was rigid in tempo, without nuances of expression, and 
metallic in tonal quality, 

Mme, Galli-Curci has first of all a beautiful voice of great 
compass, and this voice is even throughout. The purity of her 
intonation is as remarkable as her facility and ease in the 





Galli-Curci’s Concert at Symphony Hall a Triump 
By OLIN DOWNES 


Amelita Galli-Curci, the coloratura soprano, who has made 
sensational successes this season with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, sang yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, The public 
had been advised that it was to hear a great singer. There 
was the curiosity and the excitement of a big gathering and an 
impressive occasion when Mme, Galli-Curci stepped through the 
lane that had been made for her from the stage door to the 
piano, and nodded to her accompanist to begin. 

She was an unusual figure, and a p Alle one. There was 
that in her costume and her profile which suggested the days 
when our grandfathers and grandmothers admired Jenny Lind 
or the young Adelina Patti rather than the present period. 
impressions of a single concert are to be relied on, Mme. Galli- 
Curci, an extremely talented artist, will eventually in all prob- 
ability take her vlace among the greatest singers of this time. 

It is very seldom that a voice is found with such range and 
flexibility and at the same time such texture and beauty of 
tone. The tone that is bright and hard like a diamond is not 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s. She can sing as rapidly and as brilliantly, 
and with as much technical precision on occasion, as any of 
the greatest coloratura singers known today. But there is more 
than brilliancy and sparkle in this voice. It is extraordinarily 
fresh and beautiful, practically throughout its range, if one ex- 
cepts low tones which are very seldom round and pure in a 
voice of this character, and two or three upper tones, now 
beautiful, which will probably round out in a short time in a 
way to match the beauty and the evenness of the rest of the 
voice. 

It is good to say that this singer who might easily have 
been content with pyrotechnics which would have captured the 
crowd has sought for more beautiful and substantial things as 
the basis of her art. She can sing a broad melody with an 
ease and a mastery in sustaining and connecting tone to tone 
that is matched by very few artists either on the concert or 
operatic stage today. She sang some of the regulation prima 
donna pieces, such as the Rell Song” from “Lakmé” and the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia” with the inevitable flute part in 
obligato, not only brilliantly, but with art. But she was at her 
best, at her highest point, in things less spectacular, but things 
which demanded as much mastery as the old war horses that 
please every audience. The “Tarantella” of Rossini, the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé’ will be forgotten by many in favor of 
the exquisite singin of Grieg’s “Solveg’s Song” and certain old 
“Pastourelles” of the eighteenth century in France. The sim- 
plicity of the interpretation did not conceal its art. The con- 
trol of the breath, the consummate musicianship of phrasing 
qualities not alone manifested here—and the girlishness of the 
voice, made this one of several memorable moments. It might 
be added that here is a singer who can sing very softly and 
yet produce a tone not made of sawdust, but a tone which re- 
mains vibrant and carries to the remotest corner of the hall. 

Of the airs which called for brilliancy the most entertaining 
and remarkable was the ‘ ‘Bourbonaise, ” the laughing song from 
Auber’s “Manon Lescaut,” an air which has not been heard 
for some seasons in concerts in this city. In her diction and 
her execution she was especially happy in singing this air. 

Mme. Galli-Curci made a genuine and deserved success— 
a in the language of the good old days, might be a better 
wor 

What impressed us most was the underlying spirit of her 
performance. Sophistication was absent from it. he singer 
was neither diffident nor self conscious nor ostentatious, but 
sang as one moved by the people and, by her music, as though 
she was more the vehicle of this music than the hard-headed 
mistress of it. 

The audience responded with the utmost enthusiasm to every- 
thing on the program. Mme. Galli-Curci sang_many encores. 
She will give a second recital in Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, April 29. 


Boston Herald, Monday, March 12, 1917. 
GALLI-CURCI nepttees  e FIRST CONCERT 





Singularly Intelligent and Convincing in Lieder 


Symphony Hall Crowded with Audience That Hears 
hicago Opera Soprano with Enthusiasm— 
She is a Singer with Voice, Skill, 
Brains and Heart. 


By PHILIP HALE. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano, of the Chicago Opera Company, 
sung in Boston for the first time yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
a Hall. She was assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and 
Beate Samuels, pianist. The program was as follows: 


treat: t of florid passages. Coloratura singers when they come 
to staccato phrases often remind one of the sound made by a 
barkeeper cracking ice; or the notes themselves are of unequal 
value, now faint, a squeak, and now unduly prominent. A run 
will be smeared. The last note of an otherwise brilliant passage 
will not be firmly held and will often fall below the true pitch. 
Mnie. Galli-Curci does not sin in these respects. Her attack, 
her control of breath, her musical phrasing, her command of 
vocal resources, these alone would stamp her as a most accom 
plished singer. 
There are accomplished singers, 
hearer cold. hey are as heartless in coloratura assages as 
they are if they attempt to sing purely lyrical and emotional 
songs. Mme. Galli-Curci, on the contrary, gave as much pleasure 
by singing her groups of songs, Italian, French and the rest, 
as by her feats of agility. Admirable was the classic simplicity 
which marked the interpretation of the old Italian songs. 
Her interpretation of Delibes’ “Girls of Cadiz,” which she sang, 
recalled after an astounding performance of Rossini’s “Taran 
tella,” showed brains as well as voice and merely vocal art. 
} san the old French ditties charmingly, and her “Solveg’s 
ee its pathos, its intimate copeat will long be remem- 


however, who leave the 


og ‘the old days the great singers studied indefatigably the art 
of florid song that they might thus more effective and emo- 
tional in lyric measures. me, Galli-Curci easily persuades one 
that the tales told of singers in the eighteenth century are not 
mere legends; that “bel canto” is not a lost art; that dazzling 
brilliance in coloratura passages is not incompatible with emo- 
ween lyricism. Here is a singer with voice, skill, brainy and 
eart 

The great audience was most enthusiastic. Mme. Galli-Curci 
was generous with additions to the program, going from the 
familiar air from “The Pearl of Brazil” to “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” She will give a second recital in Symphony Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, April 29. 





Boston Evening Transcript, 
Monday, March 12, 1917. 
ACCLAIMED ao FOR THE FIRST 


For Once a Singer That Justified the Heralding and 
More—A Voice of Rare Quality, Range and 
Evenness; a Nearly Impeccable Technique, 
High Standards, Catholic Taste and No 
Little Command of the Finer Artistries 
and Sentiment of Song—An Ornate 
Singer, Who Is Also a Lyric Singer. 


The numbers of Mme. Galli-Curci’s audience at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon matched the numbers of the com 
panies that Mr. McCormack is wont to assemble there; while 
in quality the listeners to the new soprano somewhat excelled 
those that gather to hear the established tenor. Rarely has a 
strange and relatively little heralded singer been received with 
such curiosity and anticipation in a city in which Mme. Sem 
brich and Mme. Melba of an earlier day and Mme. Culp and 
Miss Gerhardt of the present hour have all had gradually to 
make their way. No romantic and recounted career hung like 
a halo about the newcomer. In fact the twenty-seven years of 
her accredited past remain dubious and obscure, She is Milanese 
by birth; she was early schooled by teachers of little repute 
and has since been largely self taught; she made her beginnings 
in a small city of Italy and, passingly, at the Costanzi, the 
chief opera house of Rome; ‘she practised her profession and 
won her rising note chiefly in Buenos Aires and other cities 
of South America, in Barcelona and in Madrid; she sought the 
United States last autumn, held aloof from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, declined membership in Mr. Rabinoff’s company 
and asked two trial performances with Mr. Campanini’s forces 
in Chicago. One sufficed to win her high place in it. There 
after, whenever she appeared, audiences that exhausted the 
Auditorium covered her with plaudits, and the connoisseurs of 
song multiplied in speech and print their ardent praises. For 
some years to come Mme. Galli- Cnrei will remain in the Chicago 
Company, joining with it in the projected operatic expedition 
to New York and Boston next winter and appearing, besides, 


ay opportunity serves, in such concerts as that of yesterday or 
that in which she will return on April 29 next. Here in the 
Kast, in public and in private, report of Chicagoan excitement 
over her has been comparatively slender; while her “records” 
are few and until recently have been little sought hereabouts. 
So much for the ascertainable fact; yet scanty as it is, three 
thousand persons awaited her in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon, and if half of them were the usual frequenters of 
the Sunday concerts and a quarter more the devotees of primi 
donne, old and new, the remaining fourth comprised not a few 
of the informed and exacting in the art of song as it comes 
and goes in this town. Seemingly, as often in the theater and 
the concert hall, there is a mysterious telepathy in such things. 
For weeks it has been in the air that Mme. Galli-Curci is a re 
markable singer. 

To the eye the newcomer does not belie her accredited years; 
while her tones keep unspecked as yet by time the fresh timbres 
of youth. She is of medium height, slender, of elastic and 
graceful carriage and altogether Italianate of feature and color 
a pale, aquiline face even under a touch or two of “make-up,’ 
lustrous dark hair that frames the oval of her countenance, large 
dark and glowing eyes and a sensitive mouth and chin. She 

pened to wear yesterday a gown of youthful blue and of 
lletberately ancient and» somewhat quaint pattern in bodice and 
skirt, This dress, the afrangement of the hair in curls, the 
contour of the face,and a measure of wistful eagerness and 
youthful charm if aspect and manner, gave Mme. Galli-Curci 
a singular ajd piquant likeness to’ the young Malibran as the 
limners of Europe drew her in their lithographs of a century 
ago. To. thése agreeable graces the new prima donna adds a 
flawless ‘“‘stage-manner”’ that neither courts nor disdains her 
audience, that neither asserts nor clouds herself. She showed 
a pretty freedoin from all “side,” when she stooped to pick up 
a nat that one of her auditors on the stage had dropped in her 
path; and a pretty consideration for the hearers behind her 
when in an extra piece she turned and sang to them. Of these 

“extras” she was not sparing, though she justly declined to add 
half a concert to one already finished, in which she had sung 
every number except a solo piece for a mediocre flute player, 
elsewhere serving her in obligati. Indeed, now that she is 
undertaking at least three concerts a week and all by herself 
as it were, she may be laying too exacting a strain for a long 
future upon a voice as yet m altogether unmarred texture. 

That voice is a soprano of long range and rare evenness. In 
timbre, it is not dark and a little thick, as are the tones of 
many of Mme. Galli-Curci’s countrywomen in opera and concert 
hall nor yet again is it thin, light, shimmering—a glassy voice, 
so to say, as on not a few singers capable of h high ascent and 
flexible and florid ornament in song. Rather it is a soprano 
voice in its “quiddity’’—full, but not heavy, of body; pliant 
but not wire drawn; sparkling without hardness; edgeless and 
unclouded; soft, flowing, lustrous, capable equally of the phrase 
that melts into phrase in sustained song and of the staccato, 
trills, runs and other feats that may rhapsodicaily and expertly 
adorn it. At every turn, moreover, Mme, Galli-Curci’s tones 
answer to sentiment as well as to skill. In the use of this 
voice, by every token of Sunday, she is an intuitive, practised 
and highly accomplished singer. However abrupt and exacting 
the interval as in some of the hard Parisian fliritura of the 
“Bell Song” from Delibes’ “Lakmé” she makes the leap impec- 
cably; however exacting long unaccompanied phrases may be as 
in the declamation beginning that same show piece, she keeps 
to the tone pitch, clear beginnings, sustained and interlocking 
phrases, clear and cumulative — Her command of breath 
is ample enough to carry her equa ly through the measures of 
a _ forgotten “Tarantella” by Rossini or the broad expressions 
of the old airs of Giordani or Buononini. Rarely does she err, 
even in the singing teachers’ ears, in the placing of a breathing; 
almost never does she clip a phrase. Throughout the range of 
her tones, whether she is singing full throated or in half voice, 
whether she is unfolding a melody, tracing an arabesque or 
showering the ornaments of song, there is not a change of 
quality in them, except, occasionally her very highest notes 
which seem then to sharpen a little to highly acute. All else is 
edgeless, jointless, soft textured, lustrous. In turn, Mme. Galii- 
Curci achieves the ornaments of song with like ease, glow and 
transparency of tone. Her runs up or down the scale strew 
clear note upon clear note; her staccati glint star like; her 
trills give pleasure and disclose artistry; and she is mistress of 
that mesadi voice which sustains a tone while it expands, 
diminishes or adorns it. Her highest tones, moreover, are high 
enough, clear enough and prolonged enough to satisfy the con 
siderable pate infatuated with those incidents of son 

me, Galli-Curci, however, is much more than the voice and 
the technician of song that such tones and such attributes proved 
her. Those accustomed to the concerts primi donne must have 
wondered at the program that she set for herself by herself, Not 


enly did it include the “battle horses” of the ornate singer, 
passing from the opera house to the concert room, like the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia” and the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé”’; but it betokened musical scholarship and research 


when it turned back to the old “Tarantella” of Rossini and a 
florid piece from Auber’s forgotten opera of “Manon Lescaut” 
(1856); catholic appreciation and high standards when it listed 
two Italian airs of the eighteenth century and Cherubine’s “Voi 
che sapete’’ out of Mozart; and excursions into the field of 
the lyric rather than the florid singer when it proposed French 
folkpieces, Grieg’s “Song of Solveig’ from his music to “Peer 
Gynt,” and a Russian and a Spanish. The untisual outcome 
justified the unusual scheme, since in it Mme. Galli-Curci ap 
peared as mistress of not a few of the interpretative artistries 
of song and as a singer to whom music, outside current operatic 
scores, is by no means a closed or a neglected hook In fact, 
in her largely displayful pieces, she gave warmer pleasure and 
touched a finer felicity in the songful passages that intersperse 
even the recurring ornament of “Mad Scenes” and “Bell Songs.” 
Thus, she sang Lucia’s melancholy and retrospective musings, 
before that personage enters upon her florid duet with the 
flute, with ee sensibility to the gently expanding melody, 
caressing limpid ge | into limpid phrase, and with no less ex 
quisite play of t wistful sentiment of the music in the soft 
coloring of her tones. Not within long memory has this music 
so regained, in opera house or concert hall, the touching lyric 
beauty that sets it above and apart from the succeeding pioritura. 
Similarly in the “Bell Song” it was possible to hear in the 
songful passages the Lakmé that would call the lover of her 
longing from the crowd in the bazaar, and not merely the 
coloratura singer imitating in runs, trills and staccati the tinkle 
of little temple bells. 











MR. HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist. 
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Another Tafel Gown 


Mrs. Robert Manteli, wife of the distinguished Shake- 
pearean actor, who is known on the stage as Genevieve 
Hamper, is one of the many professional women who 
leaves the selection of her wardrobe entirely to the discre- 
tion of the well known modiste, Mme. Tafel. The above 
photograph shows Mrs. Mantell in one of these creations, 
which is of white net, heavily embroidered. 


Mary Kaestner’s Successes 





The successful dramatic soprano of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, Mary Kaestner, is continuing her splen- 
did work on tour with that organization. Recently, during 
the sensationally successful week which the San Carlo 





MRS, ROBERT MANTELL. 
Gown by Tafel. 


singers enjoyed at Pittsburgh, Miss Kaestner received 
most enthusiastic tributes from the press. The Dispatch 
of that city says that in Gioconda Miss Kaestner sang 
the name part “in a voice full and tender and sympa- 
thetic. Her work brought an uproar of applause.” The 
Leader comments as follows: “Miss Kaestner’s Gioconda 
was sung in beautiful and dramatic style. Her acting 
was superb and she carried off the role with an ease that 
was remarkable.” 

In Cincinnati and Buffalo Miss Kaestner also scored 
strikingly. The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune remarked 
“that as Elsa in ‘Lohengrin’ she added another triumph 
to her already splendid achievements.” The Buffalo En- 
quirer announces that Miss Kaestner was welcomed en- 
thusiastically in the title role of Aida and continues: 
“She gave a splendid personality to the difficult character. 
Her voice has lost nothing of its youth and freshness 
and a stronger, surer quality is present. She is easily one 


of the most charming artists of the large company.” 
Buffalo Evening News: “In the role of Aida, Mary 
Kaestner won further honors and strengthened the im- 
pression made here last season. Her cultivated vocal 
style, her beautiful dramatic soprano voice and her his- 
trionic gifts make her portrayal of the slave girl a mem- 
orable one. She was received with the most enthusiastic 
applause and received tributes after all her songs.” Buf- 
falo Courier: “She is a dramatic soprano of splendid 
equipment. Her voice is finely schooled and she uses it 
with the greatest intelligence. She is a superb actress 
and was accorded overwhelming applause.” 





New Triumphs for Meta Reddisch 
in San Domingo 





The following press criticisms recently received at this 
office testify to the brilliant success recently attained by 
Meta Reddisch at the Colon Theater of San Domingo as 
prima donna of the Silingardi Opera Company. The 
young soprano appeared with this same organization in 
San Domingo less than a year ago. Her return was 
awaited with the greatest expectancy and a crowded house 
marks her each appearance. During the early part of 
February Miss Reddisch was heard at the Municipal 
Theater of Porto Rico where she is a great favorite. At 
the close of her present San Dominican engagement, the 
diva will again return to Porto Rico for the third time 
since last April. 

The divine voice of Meta Reddisch again thrilled a multitude of 
her adrent worshipers at the Colon last evening. The gifted young 
artist’s remarkable conception of Violetta, both vocally and _ his- 
trionically, is a model of artistic achievement. The diva was en- 
thusiastically acclaimed throughout the evening, a most unusual 
demonstration being tendered her at the close of the first act and 
after the superb rendition of the death scene at the close of the 
opera.—Il Tiempo, February 27, 1917. 





The announcement that Meta Reddisch was to sing in ‘‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor” last evening sufficed to pack the Colon from pit to 
dome. The diva was in perfect voice and she was accorded a re- 
ception which is bound to remain vivid in her memory for some 
time to come. Such enthusiasm for an artist has never before been 
witnessed in San Domingo. At the close of each act the prima 
donna was called before the curtain repeatedly and after her won- 
derful rendition of the mad scene the theater was in an uproar 
for fully ten minutes. It would be indeed difficult to conceive a 
more perfect art and a more exquisitely pure voice than that of 
Meta Reddisch,—Listin Diario, February 25, 1917. 


Another Tribute to Sieveking 





The following is only one of many letters which Mar- 
tinus Sieveking, the- pianist, pedagogue and inventor of 
the Sieveking System, is constantly receiving. Mr. Sieve- 
king is having a very busy season at his studio, 448 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York City. An announcement of 
special interest is that he will resume professional work 
as a concert player in the season of 1917-1918, keeping up 
his teaching as well. 

Beaumont, Texas, December 17, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Sievekinc—I would not take anything in exchange 
for my lessons with you this past summer. 1 had come to you 
because, ad a teacher, I was not satisfied with results attained from 
existing methods. From the first lesson the improvement in my 
hands was remarkable. Owing to a mistaken use for years of 
weight in playing, the extensor muscles were pitifully weak. By the 
third lesson they began to show the benefit of the method and my 
hands had a different appearance on the keyboard, looked more in- 
telligent, as you expressed it, and by the tenth lesson even the 
weak fourth fingers began to come up with a spring velocity and 
tone had increased to a remarkable degree. 

The results with my pupils have exceeded my expectations, for 
I am actually able to teach dead weight and relaxation with a 
firm hand position and with developed lifting muscles. I shall re 
turn this summer to complete the work in octaves. 

Hoping that every pianist who is plodding along in the slow, un 
certain old way will learn of your wonderful method with its quick 
and sure results, 1 am, ete., MarGcaret Kriecnsaum, 





Isaac K. Myers an Active Worker 


Isaac K. Myers, the young Pittsburgh baritone, has 
been making rapid progress. After his debut in “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” in 1007, with the Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, 
he was immediately engaged as soloist at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, a position he resigned, after four years 
of unqualified success, to fill the vacancy at the Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church, where he has been for the past seven 
years. His success in concert and oratorio has been equally 
consistent. 

Mr. Myers recently completed a tour and has several 
engagements pending for the coming season. His reper- 
toire consists of the standard oratories, numerous arias 
and a host of ballads. Oz the many bookings for next 
season two in particular may be mentioned: at the national 
musical convention to be held at Lockport, N. Y., from 
September 30 to October 6, and on November 30 and 
December 1, the Teachers Institute at McKeesport, Pa. 
The latter date is Mr, Myers’ fifth re-engagement. In 
addition to church and concert work, Mr. Myers devotes 
considerable time to teaching. 





Bispham Sings Huss Composition 





At the reception and smoker given by “The Bohemians” 
at Delmonico’s, New York, February 25, David Bispham 
sang with tremendous success Henry Holden Huss’ setting 
of “The Seven Ages of Man,” accompanied by the com- 
poser. Mr. Bispham was also heard in a melodrama of 
Arensky and as an encore he gave Damrosch’s “Danny 
Deever,” the composer accompanying him. On this pro- 
gram also, Albert Reiss, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave some of his inimitable humorous songs. 
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Belle Godshalk Repeats Her Last 
Year’s Triumph at Southborough 





Tielle Godshalk, the gifted young soprano, gave a con- 
cert cn February 25 at Southborough, Mass., where she 
achieved a remarkable success. This was a-return en- 
gagement and Miss Godshalk repeated her triumph of 
last year, being tendered a demonstration which amounted 
to an ovation. The following evening she appeared in 
Engiewood, N. J., sharing the program with Mildred 
Dilling, the popular young harpist. Miss Godshalk’s (Pro- 
gram numbers consisted of an old English pastorale, “I've 
Been Roaming” (Horn), “Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?” (Handel), “My Lovely Celia” (old English), 
“Chansons les amour de Jean” (old French), “Romance” 
(Debussy), “Bonjour, Suzon” (Delibes), the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” (Gounod), “He Who Moves in the Dew” 
(Cadman), “My Laddie” (Thayer), “Bird of the Wilder- 
ness” (Horsman), and “Joy,” by Alice Fish. This last is 
dedicated to Miss Godshalk and her interpretation was 
particularly delightful. The audience was charmed with 
her singing and applauded her efforts with enthusiasm. 

Among Miss Godshalk’s advance bookings is an en- 
gagement in Easton, Pa., where she will appear in April. 
She is also engaged for two appearances at Winthrop 
College a little later. 





Marion Weeks Sings in Dayton 





Last week Marion Weeks appeared at Keith’s Theater, 
Dayton, Ohio, where her artistic singing delighted thou- 
sands. Miss Weeks’ career has been filled with interesting 
incidents. The press of that city, in addition to acclaiming 
her a singer of much merit, devoted much space to the 
tribute paid Miss Weeks recently by President Wilson, 

The following clippings touch upon this occasion: 

One of the youngest of vaudeville singers, Marian Weeks, has 
delighted thousands with the marvelous sweetness of her flute-like 
voice, She has a remarkable range, being able to sing popular 
music in the ordinary voice, and to mount to C above high é 
trill is like that of a bird. In Washington, D. C., where she ap- 
Miss Weeks was heard by President and Mrs. 
Wilson, He liked her so much that he desired to show his appre- 
ciation by some token or other. So he sent his personally auto- 
graphed photograph and a letter which said among other things: 
“Your singing gave Mrs. Wilson and me real pleasure the other 
night, and I want to congratulate you on a really unique perform- 
ance.”-—Daily News. 
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Marion Weeks, who is attracting attention this week at the B. F. 
Keith theater, is the young woman whose voice is of such attractive 
Foy | that it won praise from none other than President Wilson. 

he President, having a daughter now on the concert stage, natur- 
ally has considerable idea of voice qualities, so when he heard Miss 
Weeks’ voice glide so easily above high C, he knew that there was 
something new and commendable in the music world. So he sat 
down col wrote a note to the young singer and inclosed one of his 
late photographs, across the front of which he had written a few 
toes ot appreciation. This is one of the prized possessions of Miss 

eeks, 





A Harold Henry Appreciation 





Under the heading “Harold Henry Is Appreciated Here,” 
S. T. Schroetter, director of music at Virginia College, 
Bristol, Va., wrote for the Herald-Courier of that city, 
the appended account of the young pianist’s highly suc- 
cessful recital, 

Mr. Henry is still a young man, but he has grown to be one of 
the foremost vianists now before the American public. The pro- 
gram presented last night showed remarkable versatility as well as 
roadie of of art—seriousness was written all over it, but the per- 
formance was so strikingly sincere and attractive that even those 
not educated musically seemed to be highly entertained. If Mr. 
Henry chose to be a mere virtuoso he could be that, but for him 
keyboard skill is only a means to a great end. His technic, how- 
ever, is wonderfully well anvenanes and is equal to that of the great 
interpretative artists of the day. But musical messages interest this 
scholarly musician more than anything so extraneous as is digital, 
display. Fer that reason the emotional and the intellectual enjoyed 
full play in numbers so full of poetry, tragedy, love or fury of the 
soul as contained in the Chopin selections, notably the Fantasie, and 
again in the MacDowell Norse sonata, which was superbly played. 
One of the noteworthy characteristics of Mr. Henry’s playing is his 
ability to submerge himself, and to place the composer with his 
message in the foreground. He does no violence to the composer's 
musical intentions, and yet he infuses into a composition the strength 
of his own individuality, This is a real mark of genuine musi- 
cianship. 





Cincinnati Teacher Presents Artist-Pupil 





Grace G. Gardner, the Cincinnati teacher of voice, 
presented another successful artist-pupil in recital recently, 
which two Cincinnati’s newspapers chronicle as follows: 


Ida Anderson Klein, presented by Grace G. Gardner, gave a suc- 
cessful song recital in Aeolian Hall February 17, The program 
was a long and varied one, showing intelligent interpretation in 
oratorio, classical songs and ballads. Songs were rendered in 
English and German. The rl diction was also a pleasure to 
the audience. Mrs. Klein has a beautiful mezzo quality of voice, 
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which she uses with taste and understanding. The large audience 
was iative to the close of the program. Mrs. Klein was 
assis by Mozelle Bennett, violinist, who played with all her 
usual verve. George H, Moore played the accompaniments.—The 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, February et 1917. 


Ida Anderson Klein, svesintal: by Grace G. Gardner, gave a 
peeve song recital in Aeolian Hall February 17 to a large and 

sopreunene audience. The long and varied program was success- 

ly rendered by this artistic singer, who interpreted oratorio, 
pn A songs and ballads with finish and excellent diction, show- 
ing control of voice in the beautiful pianissimo work required, as 
well as the forte passages. Her voice is of the mezzo quality with 
high range. She is most artistic in eearestee, showing an un- 
derstanding of her art. Mrs, Klein was assisted by Mozelle Ben- 
nett, the accomplished young violinist, who played with the artistic 
finish and genius of interpretation that always characterizes her 
work, George H. Moore accompanied the entire program with both 
piano and organ.—Commercial Tribune, February 25, 1917. 





Music Superior to Dancing 





Tuesday evening, March 6, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Isadora Duncan, the dancer, presented a highly sym- 
bolic program, which had previously been offered only at 
the Trocadéro in Paris last spring. Those who like Miss 
Duncan, like her; those who do not, do not. At least there 
is no question of her bad taste in making capital out of the 
American flag, as she did at the conclusion of her program, 
when she insisted upon making a speech, also in bad taste. 

The real feature of the evening was the splendid playing 
of the orchestra, which, it is understood, was practically 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in its entirety, under 
the very capable direction of Oscar Spirescu. There was 
fine playing of parts of the César Franck symphony and 
the Tschaikowsky ‘ ‘Pathetique” was given quite the best 
performance it has had in New York this season. If one 
did not care to gaze upon the decidedly over mature figure 
of Miss Duncan, not to mention her vulgar and indelicate 
indiscretions in the matter of costume, at least one could 
close his eyes and listen to some very fine music, beauti- 
fully played. 





Jamestown Press Praises Julia Claussen 


Excerpts from press notices of Julia Claussen’s recital 
in Jamestown, N. Y., February 19, follow: 

In dramatic expressiveness, Mme. Claussen’s work shows ability 
indeed. Her methods were not theatrical nor overdone, but never- 
theless the poignant pathos and wild terror of Schubert's “Erlking,”’ 
to quote one example, seemed the more effectively depicted be- 
cause of the refined methods used. It might indeed be said that 
she scored a triumph.—Jamestown Morning Post, February 20, 1917. 

Mme, Claussen has a remarkable voice, expansive in compass, 
beautiful in quality, of heroic proportions and effective where con- 
traltos are usually weak in the upper part. It is smooth and even 
throughout its compass. This voice has been correctly placed and 
well schooled. She sang with exquisite expression, dramatic fire 
and emotional fervor. he was enthusiastically received and vig- 
orously encored. The audience seemed loath to leave the theater 





Gay Donaldson Pupils Heard 





Recently Gay Donaldson presented some of his pupils in 
a song recital at Carnegie Hall, Sandusky, Ohio, in a pro- 
eset of songs which included numbers by Huhn, Nutting, 

eaks, Philips, Cantor, Cadman, Pucciai, Ronald, Ware, 
thane Leoni, Gottschalk, Coombs, Woodforde-Finden, 
Weaner, Schubert, Samuels, MacDowell, Thayer and Allit- 
sen. Harriett Hayler Jackson at the piano played excel- 
lent accompaniments. Those who participated were Pearl 
Kaplan, Carrie Kline, Irene Link, Gertrude Slackford, 
Aletha Dauch, Rachel Sloat, Esther Bauer, Helen Bates, 
Minnie Till, Dorothy O'Donnell, Joseph Harbrecht, Leon- 
ard Kline and John Hinde. Mr. Donaldson is well and 
favorably known in every sense of the word. His 
popularity in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and other Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio cities tells unmistakably of his worth. In 
addition to his gifts as a singer Mr. Donaldson is endowed 
with unusual talents in a pedagogic way, as shown in the 
excellent results which his pupils are accomplishing. 
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A Mile-a-Minute Concert 





day history of the concert stage is full of 
of recitals given under strange conditions or 
peculiar disadvantages, but it remained for the Zoellner 
String Quartet, while on a recent tour to the Pacific Coast, 
to give one of the most unique concerts in the records of 
any chamber music organization. 

The aforesaid performance was the outcome of an in- 
cident which occurred while the quartet was on a Southern 
Pacific train en route to Salt Lake City. On the same 
Pullman with the noted quartet were Ex-Senator Berryhill, 
of lowa, and three sisters from a Western convent, one of 
whom was ill, being then on her way to a sanitarium where 
she was to undergo an operation. One of the sisters, 
recognizing the members of the quartet, made bold to in- 
quire if they would mind playing a little to help soothe the 

ufferings of her companion With their characteristic 
generosity in giving of their art where they feel it is truly 
needed and appreciated (one of the many charming per- 
onal traits that endear these genial artists to their friends) 

Zoellners gladly consented. Seats were used as im- 

vised music racks and one or two softly rendered short 
pieces had a most happy effect on the spirits of the invalid. 
Senator Berryhill, himself an ardent music lover, then 
hegwed that the quartet would as a special favor, to lighten 
further a rather gloomy day of hard travel, give another 
number later in the evening, to which request the Zoellners 
graciously acceded, Their equipment of music 
stands was secured from the baggage car, while, in the 
meantime, the senator, who was well known to the staff 
of train offcials, made arrangements for the use of the 
dining car after the supper hour, as an improvised concert 
hall Tables were cleared away, chairs arranged and in- 
vitations extended to about fifty of the passengers to at- 
tend the impromptu concert The Zoellners arranged a 
short program which included two movements from the 
teethoven quartet, No. 4, the andante from the Tschai- 
kowsky quartet, op. 11, and one or two groups of smaller 
While performers and audience were being whirled 
along at the rate of sixty miles an hour, with the wheels 
of the car clicking out a subdued presto agitato accompani- 
ment, and the ebony hued dining car crew grinning appre 
ciatively in the background, the famous quartet played in 
its most inspired manner what was probably the most novel 
date” in its active history—a concert that began in one 
state and ended in another! The invalid sister, who had 
insisted upon being carried into the dining car to hear the 
music, declared the concert had exerted a truly curative 
influence, and returned to her section in a happy and much 
encouraged frame of mind. 

Since that experience the Zoeliners have frequently, when 


Present 
incidents 


a> 


again 


picces 


on long trips, secured the use of the dining car for im- 
promptu rehearsals, thus making good use of hours that 
would otherwise be lost 0 


Calgary Concerts 
Calgary, Canada 

A large and very enthusiastic audience gathered in Al 
Azhar Temple last evening to listen to the farewell con- 
cert of those brilliant young artists, Leo, Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky. 

The hall was packed with the music lovers of the city, 
who for the past few weeks have been looking forward 
so eagerly to the return of this talented trio. Calgarians 
have had the pleasure of listening to these gifted musi- 
cians on three previous occasions, but never have they ap- 
peared to such excellent advantage as they did at their 
concert last night. Their solo work was even more en- 
joyable than at previous performances and their ensemble 
playing was admirable. So great was the enthusiasm of 
the audience that the players had to respond with many 


encores, and at the close of the program they were recalled 
again and again. 

Other concerts given here recently and with success 
were by Boris Hambourg and the Zoellner Quartet. The 
next important concert will be March 26, with Louis Grav- 
eure and Eleanor Painter. G. McK. 





Rosa Raisa Busy 





Rosa Raisa, the famous dramatic soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, is now busy making records for 
a talking machine company in New York. During her 
leisure the gifted songstress Spends her time reading Eng- 
lish classics in order to make herself even more conversant 
with the language. Miss Raisa is a prolific writer and a 





ROSA RAITSA. 
great linguist, speaking fluently Polish, Russian, German, 
French, Italian afd English. Her next appearance will be 
in Havana with the De Segurola Opera Company. Miss 
Raisa has been re-engaged by General Manager Campanini 
for several seasons with the Chicago Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation. 


Katherine Noack-Fiqué to Sing 
Elsa in “Lohengrin” 
Katherine Noack-Fiqué will sing the role of Elsa in 
“Lohengrin” at a special performance given by the Na- 
tional Opera Club on April 12, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. Carl Fiqué has been chosen as conductor. 
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WERRENRATH’S REMARKABLE RECORD 


Baritone Has Fulfilled Every Engagement 
Booked in Seven Years 





Reinald Werrenrath’s engagements this spring include 
some of the most interesting and important he has sung 
ay season. During March he gives recitals in Allentown, 

Jersey City, Baltimore (Peabody Institute) and in 

Soe ang singing too with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Richmond, Va., and taking the baritone role in three per- 
formances of Bach’s “Passion According to St. Matthew,” 
under Leopold Stokowski in Philadelphia. In April he 
sings the same part, when the work is given by the New 
York Oratorio Society under Louis Kommenich, and he also 
sings recitals that month in Louisville, Ky., Canton, Ohio, 
Watertown, N. Y., and in Pittsburgh, his engagements 
including as well three performances of the Mahler Eighth 
Symphony, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Frederick Stock, and a concert with the 
St. Cecilia Club of New York City, Mr. Werrenrath is 
booked to sing at the May festivals in Oberlin, Ohio, Gen- 
eva, N. Y., Springfield, Mass.; Nashua, N. H., and Hagers- 
town, Mr. 

Although handicapped a very bad case of grippe in 
the winter, Mr. Wonca sang all his concerts without a 
single cancellation, thereby retaining unbroken a record of 
having filled every engagement arranged for him during 
the entire period of seven years he has been under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 


Boston Finds Martha Atwood Baker 
a Singer of Rare Endowments 


The artistic advance of few singers has been more 
notable during the past season or so than that of Martha 
Atwood Baker. A native of Boston, she is best known 
there, both by reason of her communicating personal 
charm and because of her remarkable expressional gi 
Her voice is a soprano of exquisite quality, and her use of 
it is marked by mentality, musicianship and an uncommon 
emotional sense. Seldom do press and public unite in 
more enthusiastic praise than on the occasion of her 
recent recital there with George Copeland, the noted 
pianist. 
SINGER 





SHOWS SPLENDID INTERPRETATIVE ABILITY 

AND SUBTLETY OF PERCEPTION. 

Mrs. Baker’s art steadily improves. She has gained in authority 
and in control of her vocal resources, She has unusual intelli- 
gence as an interpreter, and ogee of perception often lack- 
ing in American singers. he singer made vivid and 





MARTHA ATWOOD BAKER. 


ictures. She colored tones. She suggested 
changing moods, Mrs. Baker’s singing, moreover, has the charm of 
womanliness, of a youthful and ardent temperament.—Boston 
Herald, March 2, 1917. 


delightful vocal 


Her voice is of a velvety texture, rich in the lower register espe- 
cially, and she uses it with intelligence and discrimination, She 
has gained in smoothness of phrasing and in interpretation, She 
possesses to a marked degree the ability to set forth the ideas 
behind the song, and this means that she is an artist. Her enun- 
ciation is worthy of especial mention.—Boston C. H. Monitor, 
March 2, 1917. 


The joint recital of Martha “Atwood Baker and George Copeland 
last night brought a large audience which, by virtue o a program 
entertaining, comprehensible and far above the average in interest 
and worth, applauded insistently and immoderately, with no apparent 
possibility of satisfaction. . Shausson’s long “Poeme” be- 
came a duet in the fullest sense, ‘in the absorption of which both 
singer reat pianist reached the highest point of their performance. 

. For it has the dramatic fervor, the impetus, the exquisite 
melody and poetry, and the vivid descriptive force of Chausson at 
his best, which Mr. Cop d appreci and which Mrs. Baker 
felt and communicated with comprehension, taste, insight and vocal 
ability. She understood its continuity, she prepared its climaxes 

and rose to them, and she caught its varying moods and pictures 
with the imaginative and coloring power of -& voice—tenderness, 
elation, despair and melancholy in turn.—Boston Transcript, March 
2, 1917. 








Max Jacobs’ Tonal Labors 





The Brooklyn Philharmonic Orchestra, Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor, gave the third concert of its season on March 7 
at Imperial Hall, Brooklyn, assisted by Marian Veryl, so- 
prano. The orchestra played Haydn’s “Surprise” sym- 
phony, a suite from “Carmen,” Halvorsen’s “Bojars” march, 
a Strauss waltz, Weber’s “Euryanthe,” and Scharwenka’s 
“Polish Dance.” The orchestra gave excellent perform- 
ances under the skilled leadership of Mr. Jacobs, and the 
audience expressed its appreciation in enthusiastic fashion. 
Miss Veryl scored an unequivocal success in a Gluck aria 
and some modern songs. 

The Max Jacobs Quartet will play at Carnegie Hall, 
bo same evening Max Jacobs 
will be soloist at a concert given before the Manhattan 
Chess Club. In his capacity of concert violinist he is to 
appear also on March 31 at the Plaza Hotel, New York. 
On April 19 he will wield the baton at a benefit concert 
to be given here at the New Amsterdam Theater. 
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Loretta del Valle in Florida and Havana 





That popular and pulchritudinous concert soprano, Lo- 
retta del Valle, received the attached press eulogies in Flor- 
ida and Havana papers on the occasion of her recent 
appearances there: 


Loretta del Valle and her art are beyond all criticism. She has 
an unusually attractive personality and the pure and beautiful qual- 
— - her voice have never been surpassed in this city——-Key West 

ournal, 


Her performances were simply wonderful, and 
gracious and generous in responding to encores.—St, 
Record. 


A capacity audience greeted Loretta del Valle, the famous prima 
donna. . . ‘ith a stately and queenly stage presence; exquis- 
itely gowned and a most wonderful soprano voice, the like of which 
it has not been our pleasure to hear since the last tour of Lillian 
Nordica here, the concert last night was one long to be remembered 
in the musical annals of this city.—Miami Metropolis. 


she was most 
Augustine 





Loretta del Valle gave her wonderful voice to her listeners. Her 
performance was marvelous. . . . Her voice is strong, ringin 
clear as a bell. Even her highest notes are marvelously pure an 
clearly cut as a diamond.—-Daytona Daily News. 

coe Ry Valle and André Benoist were presented last night 

by the Friday Morning Musicale to one of the largest and 








LORETTA DEL VALLE. 


most appreciative audiences which ever greeted any artists here. « 
She is, without doubt, the most wonderful singer heard in 
Tampa’ since Nordica was here.—Tampa Morning Tribune. 





A soprano of beautiful voice and much intelligence, who capti- 
vated her audience.—Diario de la Marina. 





Received great applause. She had to offer many encores 


composition. After this the audience remained to demand 
several extra numbers. 

Lester Donahue’s art broadens perceptibly with every 
appearance and he continues to justify the judgment of 
the critics, who, on his first appearance in New York, 
hailed him as the most accomplished young pianist who 
has made a New York debut in years. 





Marcella Craft, a Chicago Favorite 





Marcella Craft is rapidly becoming a Chicago favorite. 
Her appearances there last season in recital and as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra were so successful 
that both of them were repeated this season. On March 
12 she gave a recital at the Illinois Theater in Chicago 
under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club of Chicago, of 
which Felix Borowski writes as follows: 


Under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club, Marcella Craft pre- 
sented a recital of vocal compositions at the Illinois Theater yes- 
terday. This artist has not been neglected in Chicago, for already 
she has made two appearances with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. As an interpreter of songs Miss Craft is less familiar, but 
nod labors on this occasion made it apparent that she is worthy of 

ar ig Her voice is fresh and charming to the ear, and it is used 
wit judgment. Moreover, Miss Craft endeavors, and she was suc- 
cessful in her endeavor at this recital, to put more into her songs 
than notes. 

Miss Craft was heard to excellent adeentag | in the German works 
—a matter not surprising when it is remembered that her principal 
successes have been brought about in Munich and that she has 
been artistically aided and encouraged by Richard Strauss. She 
offered a pleasant interpretation of Mrs. Beach's pretty ditty, “O 
Mistress ine,” and delivered herself of a_ skillful reading of 
“The Beetle,” one of those curious compositions which make up 
Moussergsky’s cycle, “The Nursery.” 

An enthusiastic exponent of opera, Miss Craft was altogether in 
her element in her singing of the pieces from Puccini’s composi- 
tion, There is always an element of danger in an attempt to pre- 
sent dramatic music semi-dramaticatly on a concert stage. A 
portrayal which may be moving and convincing in the theater is 
likely to hover on the thin line which separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous if it is presented in front of a grand piano. Yet 
if Miss Craft's activities in “Madame Butterfly” did nothing else, 
they served to evoke the suspicion that she would well worth 
while surrounded by scenery and the sanctified atmosphere of 
theatrical things in the Auditorium.—Chicago Herald, Tuesday, 
March 13, 1917. 


Klamroth’s Singers in Demand 





A Klamroth pupil who is attracting considerable atten- 
tion is Obrad Djurin, the Serbian tenor, who recently sang 
with success in Rochester, N. Y. Among numerous ap 
pearances might be mentioned a private concert in New 
York, March 24, when he will assist in the rendering of 
the “Daisy Chain.” 

Another singer, Mrs. L. N. Brengle, soprano, sings at a 
concert at the Iran Temple, Wilkes-Barre, April 6. 

Elizabeth Jones, a contralto with an unusually beautiful 
voice, sang at the Halperson lecture, March 13. 

Rhea Seley had eight recalls at a recent appearance in 
Harlem. 

Antoinette Boudreau, soprano, and Obrad Djurin, tenor, 
appeared in joint recital in Brooklyn, March 2, under the 
auspices of the Bushwick Community Centers. 





By emphasizing per- 
sonal charm, and ad- 
ding individual style, 
Mme. T afel's creations 
have assisted many 
singers in securing 
public recognition. 


Gowns Wraps 
Tailleurs 


200 West 44" Street 
Opposite Hotel Astor N.Y.C 


Prices are most 
moderate. 








Composer - 





BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER 


A lovely singer with the divinest of all gifts 

An Understanding of the heart of a little child 

In programs of her own inimitable songs and verses 
for children and grown-ups 


Soprano 
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pp ‘ . 
to gratify the ‘wlebes of her public who would not cease to 
her.—La Lucha. 

A ver be ary and charming singer, with a radiantly beautiful 
voice. One of the ereetest musical treats ever offered to the music 
lovers of this city—El Mundo. 

One of the most beautiful voices ever heard in Havana, not for- 
getting Bori, Barrientos, Galli-Curci, Tetrazzini, and other famous 
Dalit Peat of the grand opera stage. She won an ovation.—Havana 

ai ‘ost. 





Donahue’s Second New York Recital 





Lester Donahue, the young American pianist, appeared 
for the second time this season in recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Thursday afternoon, March 15. Mr. Donahue by his 
excellent work has established a regular following for 
himself in New York and the hall was, as usual at one of 
his appearances, comfortably filled by an audience which 
manifested very hearty approval of the artist. His pro- 
gram was as follows: “Passacaglia” (Bach-d’Albert), 
sonata, Op. 90, E minor (Beethoven), “Aufschwung,” “In 
der Nacht,” “Traumes Wirren” (Schumann) ; ‘ ‘Apres une 
Lecture du Dante” (Liszt), “Polénaise Americaine” (Car- 
penter), “Reflets dans l'eau,” “Soirée dans Grenade” (De- 
bussy), “Rhapsodie,” C major (Dohnanyi). 

The Bach-d’Albert “Passacaglia,” which opened the pro- 
gram, gave the pianist an opportunity to display his com- 
plete technical mastery of his instrument, and in the Bee- 
thoven sonata, which came next, there was the proper 
emphasis on the interpretation, especially in the final move- 
ment. Mr. Donahue did some of the finest Beethoven 
playing which it has been this reviewer’s privilege to hear 
in New York the present: season. There was exquisite 
beauty of tone and a splendid drawing of line. Then came the 
three Schumann pieces which are seldom heard on the con- 
cert platform nowadays, a regrettable fact, for they are 
splendidly effective in themselves, especially when played 
with the understanding and musical grasp shown by Mr. 
Donahue. Following them came another very seldom 
heard number, the Liszt “Aprés une Lecture du Dante” 
(Fantasia quasi sonata). For those who like Liszt, it is 
very good Liszt. Mr. Donahue did his best to make the 
empty noise and stuffing sound like real music, and the 
fact that he nearly succeeded is a most distinct testimonial 
to his ability. Of the final group, he was obliged to repeat 
the Carpenter work. The Debussy numbers were charm- 
ingly done and the Dohnanyi rhapsody, played with splen- 
did vigor and dash, proved a very interesting and hearable 























From thousands of her admirers 
everywhere, who desire to hear 
her sing this next season. 


Miss Sybil Vane 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Markel Monday Musicale—Klamroth Pupils’ Suc- 
cess—Buckhout Studio Musicale—Bogert at 
Barnard Club—dZiegler Institute Students 
Heard — Halperson Opera Lectures — 
Southland Singers’ Plans—Dubinsky Ac- 
claimed—Elizabeth Topping Piano Re- 
cital—Speke-Seeley Pupils’ Engage- 
ments—T. E. Morgan Advises 
Singers—The Von Doenhoffs’ 
Activities—Music at “Joan 
the Woman”—Lewing Piano 
Program — Archibald 
Pupil a Soloist—Rub- 
ners Enjoyed— 

Becker Event 

Che sixth of the Markel Monday Morning Musicales, 
given at Hotel Plaza, March 12, drew an audience which 
filled the hall and showed delight in the program. _ 

Miss Markel has succeeded in offering her subscribers a 
splendid array of artists, and the increasing attendance 
bespeaks their appreciation. 

The artists, March 12, were Gladys Axman, soprano; 
William Pomeroy Frost, tenor; Arthur Klein, pianist, and 
Gerald Maas, cellist. The latter opened the program with 
a splendid performance of an adagio by Locatelli, “Arle- 
quin” and “Danse des Elfes” by Popper. This was fol- 
lowed by an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” sung by 
Gladys Axman. who displayed a voice of unusual warmth 

d beauty under splendid control, Musicianship and sure 
artistic balance distinguished the singing of the well known 
aria and of the group of songs which concluded the pro- 
gram. Brahms’ “Mainacht,” with its long sustained bel 
canto, was sung with ease and beauty and with splendid 
breadth. ‘This in itself means that the young singer knows 
what she is about and is traveling along the road which, if 
persisted in, leads to great artistic achievement. Such 
work compels enthusiastic comment. William Pomeroy 
Frost, in a group of five well chosen songs, and Arthur 
Klein, by his delightful playing of numbers by Bach, Liszt, 
Paderewski and Chopin pieces, contributed to the success of 
the occasion 

Klamroth Pupil’s Success 

Fredericka Sims, who sang with such success in “The 
Woodland Prince,” produced in Newark during the week 
of February 12, 1917, at Proctor’s Roof, is another pupil 
of Wilfried Klamroth who is rapidly attracting favorable 
attention, Her success with the public on this occasion was 
such that after the first performance two very flattering 


offers were made to her by separate managers for a series 
of appearances en tour. 

Her voice is a dramatic soprano of unusual range and 
brilliance, and this, coupled with a very pleasing person- 
ality, is sure to bring her rapidly into public favor. This 
is the fourth season that this promising young singer has 
been studying with Mr. Klamroth. 


Buckhout Studio Musicale 


Very successful were the songs and violin pieces com- 
posed by Florence Turner-Maley, performed at the Buck- 
hout studio, March 10. Mrs. Maley is the author of the 
words of some of her songs. The greatest kind of success 
followed the “Just for Children” numbers, sung by Mme. 
Buckhout with real appreciation of the music. A lovely 
spring song is “The Throb of Spring,” dedicated to Mme. 
Buckhout. Two Irish songs sung by Earle Tuckerman 
pleased every one, and violin pieces played by Agnes Ever- 
ett held attention. Ilse Poehlmann, contralto, sang an 
Easter song and other numbers with rich voice. Mme. 
Buckhout plans to give some recitals with Mrs. Maley at 
the piano, using these delightful children’s songs. 

Compositions by Lily Strickland were sung at the twelfth 
musicale, March 17. Nevada Van der Veer and Reed 
Miller, with Mme. Buckhout, interpreted the program. 


Bogert at Barnard Club 


An audience of large proportions filled the Barnard Club 
rooms, Carnegie Hall, March 14, showering appreciative 
applause on Walter L. Bogert, who gave a recital of Irish 
and Scotch folksongs. This is the same program given 
February 20 by Mr. Bogert for the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Columbia University, and which proved a definite 
success before that large gathering. Mr. Bogert’s appro- 
priate remarks, his musical voice, his gift of humor and 
gracious personality made the Barnard Club recital also 
highly satisfactory. 

Ziegler Institute Recital 

A pleasing recital was given at Chickering Hall, Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 14, by the Ziegler Institute of Nor- 
mal Singing. The following pupils took part ; Ednah Boenke, 
who played “Rigoletto” (Verdi-Liszt) with splendid technic 
and expression, also a selection by Tschaikowsky. Florence 
Balmanno, mezzo-soprano, sang selections from Schubert, 
Leoni and Henschel with feeling. Stella Seligmann, con- 
tralto, gave “Hindu Song” (Bemberg) with great expres- 
sion. She also sang “Der Lenz Ist Da,” by Hildach. Har- 
riette Gillette proved an able accompanist. John Black, 
tenor, sang numbers by Marshall, Metcalf, Ball and Verdi 
with tenderness. Dr, Finley Cook added special interest 
to the occasion by his instructive remarks on the “Health 
of the Singer.” 

Halperson Opera Lectures 


Tuesday evening, March 13, Maurice Halperson gave the 
eighth of his interesting series of lectures on the “History 


of the Opera,” at the New York College of Music Audi- 
torium, 128 East Fifty-eighth street. The success of —_— 
lectures is evidenced by the fact that there is a lar, 
audience at each lecture. He dwelt particularly on Sain 
music, and was assisted by the following artists: Leone 
Zimovieff, tenor; Bernard Olshansky, baritone; Elizabeth 
Jones, contralto ; Mr. Sheridan, accompanist. Oscar Spi- 
rescue, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, played selec- 
tions from Tschaikowsky with splendid expression and 
tenderness. The vocal selections, from Glinka, Gretch- 
aninoft and Ivanoff, were beautifully rendered and Leone 
Zimovieff, tenor, was enthusiastically encored. 


Southland Singers’ Plans 


Forty-five active members of the Southland Singers Club 
were entertained at a very enjoyable luncheon given by 
members at the Hotel Netherland, March 14, and details 
connected with the coming concert, Hotel Plaza, April 9, 
were discussed. Philip James, well known as a composer, 
conductor of the club, has provided a very interesting pro- 
gram for this concert, and Emma Dambmann, the presi- 
dent, will give matiy young artists opportunity to be heard. 
The associate members are much interested in the develop- 
ment of the club. 

The educational work of the Southland Singers in train- 
ing its members in ensemble singing, and its fixed purpose 
to bring singers, instrumentalists and American composers 
be ive the public, are receiving favorable notice in musical 
cire es. 


Dubinsky Acclaimed 


Vladimir Dubinsky, favorite cellist, re-engaged by re- 
quest for the third artist concert, Kellerman Institute, 
Brooklyn, given by the Bay Ridge High School, March 13, 
with his playing of works by Servais, Tschaikowsky and 
Popper. After each performance the applause was so rous- 
ing that he had to play encores, namely, Schubert’s “Mo- 
ment Musical” and Cui’s “Orientale.” Never ending ap- 
plause forced him to play still another encore, a Bach 
gavotte for cello without accompaniment. 


Elizabeth Topping at Chickering Hall 


Elizabeth Topping, pianist, gave an interesting recital at 
Chickering Hall on the afternoon of March 15. Her pro- 
gram_ included — by Bach-Taussig, Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Chopin, I aszt and Schubert-Liszt. 

She is a pianist with remarkable powérs of execution. 
She plays enthusiastically, with warmth of expression, and 
secures a big tone from her instrument. Her rendition 
of Chopin's “Fantasie” in F minor was invested with a 
feeling which thrilled the audience, and she was compelled 
to respond to several encores, 


Speke-Seeley Pupils’ Engagements 
Two pupils of Henrietta Speke-Seeley filled important 


engagements the past week. Jennie L. Hill, of Park Hill 
Church Quartet, appeared as the soloist of the Yonkers 
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Scored a Tremendous Success at Her Chicago Recital, March 13th. 











| Her recital of yesterday in The Play. 
house was a success which owed noth- 
ing to the storm: her playing was a 


her music, 
kindly friendsh 


first rate reason for remaining through performance of him, and forget all rare and charming pianistic individ- 
| the program and its accretions. She about the modern chord structure of ualty of Marguerite Melville—that is, 
Madame Liszniewska. 


is an exquisite musician, with sincerity, Debussy. 
brains, temperament, refinement and 
self control in the inventory of her 
artistic attributes. When next she plays gram. 
in Chicago, hear her: her good taste termission, 
will, | venture, be indicated in another 
such admirable and varied schedule as 
yesterday's, so that she will include 
Reethoven and Chopin, Brahms in the 
beguiling aspect of his intermezzi « 
and caprices, and for a seemly stunt, 
a bit like D’Albert'’s scherzo. 
Beethoven was the sonata catalogued as presumably to 
opus tit, and she gave lovely lyrical vitality through 
accommodation to its rare beauty 
Chicago Daily Tribune, March 14, 1917. 


would consider 


Brahms. 
Her recital 


BY BOWARD C MOORE, 
Margucrite Melville Lisgniewska, Amer- 
ican hy birth, European by marriage, ory. 


; 
é 

te 

& afternoon to give one of the most pleas- 
= ant piano recitals of the season, It 
was her second appearance on that 
stage. She had given a recital on the 
night of November 18, 1915, the time 


CTT 


ted 








pronouness by. her former instructor, 
Aschetizky, Such advance fame is 
not always reliable; in this case she 
justified all reports. art. 

Mme Liszniewska has made a 
thorough investigation of the lore of 
pre xducing a broad, velvety tone from 
the piano, She is deft at creating the 
raindrop patter of rapid notes, learned 
in nuances, wise in climaxes. Peda- 
gogues may admire her unreservedly; 
the la‘ty, less concerned over such mat 
ters, feel drawn to her because she has 


forte artistry. 





a personality and something to say in rather to dazzle, 


One was able to feel a 
ip toward Brahms in her these are the qualities making up the 


She did one rather 
in the stage management of her pro 
That was to make only one in- 
It is a rather absurd con- 
vention, this habit 
the end of every two or three numbers 
and leaving the stage for a few min- 
utes. Almost any pianist who ventures 
to play the Beethoven sonata, op. III, 
it a complete task in 
Her itself and retire 
recuperate exhausted 
the aid of an easy 
chair and a sip of cool water. Mme. 
Liszniewska, after having given a really duty- 
inspiring performance of it, plunged 
into some Schumann, and then into 


is a pleasurable mem- 
I hope that she gives many more 
returned to The Playhouse yesterday in Chicago,—-Chicago Daily 
Wednesday, March 14, 1917. 





LISZNIEWSKA IN RECITAL 
SHOWS RARE GIFTS, ast winter, returned yesterday and 

si teen 0 eavares. gave a recital in The Playhouse. She 

The inexorable hand of that jour- 
“the makeup man,” 


ska of a very flattering review of her 
‘La Bohéme” was the cause of the 


It is with great satisfaction therefore 
of Madame Liszniew- 
ska’s recital of yesterday is written, for 
this young artist deserves the most glit- 
tering encomiums, worthy her exquisite Mme. Liszniewska seems to choose 
Madame Liszniewska’s piano play- 
ing has all the loveliest traits of wom- 
anliness—the cardinal virtues of piano 


ie 

is being coincident with an important 

a ie operatic performance at the Auditorium 

ie around the corner which made the time 

mit of hearing her of a most limited nature. nalistic bugbear, 
2 ee The impression that she made then robbed Marguerite 
Ee | 6 was forceful, and her return thus be 

aif came reasonably important, recital last winter. 
| E She knows a great deal about the art 

eg = of playing the piano, Certain pursui immolation. 

aie vants of publicity have spoken feel 

= | ingly concerning the opinion of her that the review 


most winning sympathy, an all but entirely the artist. 
pervading tenderness of tone and in 
terpretation on purity of conception and 
an imagination colored by emotion and 
guided by the 
technical facility 


self forgetfulness 
mated to unconscious self expression— 


admirable thing The Beethoven sonata, op. 111, Schu- 
mann’s “Fable and Traumeswirren” 
the latter had to be repeated by accla 
mation—Brahms’ intermezzo, op. 118, 
of jumping up at No. 2, and capriccio, op. 116, No. 3, 
were a succession of melodic poems in- 
terpreted with Tyric charm and a tone 
of melting purity and caressin uality. 

The Playhouse was well filled with 
a very enthusiastic audience, and arm- 
behind the scenes, fuls of roses were handed over the 
footlights, deserved tributes, indeed. 

Reviewing a recital like that of Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska is not a 
~it is a delectation.—Chicago Eve- 
ning American, March 14, 1917. 


LISZNIEWSKA IN RECITAL 
PLEASES. 


Journal, Pianist Wo Mave Her Desut 1N 
Curicaco Last Winter Rei uRNS AND 
Cuarms Her Hearers at PLayHouse, 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, a 

yianist who made her debut in Chicago 


is a woman in the year of her greatest 
charm—say about halfway between her 
first recital and her last. Why can I 
prophesy that she was most charming 
yesterday? Because a daintier, choicer 
spirit than hers and her fingers in the 
playing of Dubussy’ s “The Girl With 
the Flaxen Hair” cannot be imagined. 
Tenderly, as Barrie unties the knot of 
some rare and modest character, she 
unbraided the hair to which Debussy 
sings a little soft serenade. 


Jiszniew- 


Melville 


Madame Melba in 


her way about the keys—not judi- 
ciously, with calculation—but  instine- 
tively, as graceful animals walk. She 
is more aristocratic than the pianist— 
Thus she is 
always occupied but never preoccupied 
with the rejection of elaboration and 
noise. When she played as encore to 
keenest refinement her last number, a Chopin waltz with 
used to express an odd but never extravagant rubato, 
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I said to myself, “These are manners—and I never want to 
hear an ill-bred male pianist eat Chopin with his knife again.” 
—Chicago Examiner, Wednesday, March 14, 1917. 
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Chamber Music Club, singing “Ah! fors e lui,” from 
“Traviata,” and this group of songs: “An Irish Love Song” 
(Lang), “Will o’ the Wisp” (Spross), “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me” (Dvorak). Marion Dart Emmons appeared 
in the part of the French doll in Rogers’ Fi Fi of the “Toy 
Shop,” the immense production arranged by the Politi- 
cal Study Club of Bayonne, N. J. Both singers reflected 
the superior teaching of Mrs. Seeley 


Tali Esen Morgan Advises Singers 


Tali Esen Morgan, in the Bulletin issued the Ziegler 
Institute of Normal Singing, Metropolitan Opera House, 
_has an interesting article entitled “Some Real Advice for 
Singers.”. As usual with everything Mr. Morgan writes, 
he hits the nail squarely on the head as follows: 

No matter how good an article may be, unless it is advertised and 
marketed it will not prove to be of a commercial or financial value. 

A singer may have a most lovely voice, but several things are 
necessary beside voice to make a success. In these days, people 
demand perfect diction, agreeable st manners and other evi- 
dences of being well trained. A beautiful voice without these 
other accomplishments will not be accepted by the public. 

he biggest asset a young singer may possess is the number of 
appearances made before the public, and not the amount of mone 
received for such engagements. In fact, young singers who lac 
the exverience of public appearances could well afford to sing for 
nothing and in some cases pay real money for the opportunity. 

The best church soloists I have known are those who had sung 
in the chorus, or at least had received previous church experience. 

Singers ought to be able to sing their music at sight, but, alas! 
In the past twenty years I have taught thousands to read music 
through my corresyondence lessons, but not five ver cent, of them 
have been soloists. It would seem to me that every singer ought 
to understand music, and be able to read at sight. 

Singers who are ready for the concert stage ought to have neat 
circulars and any amount of cuts. Few of them know that after 
paying for the first cut, they can get copies (electros) of that cut 
made for twenty-five to fifty cents, according to the size of the 
cut. The first, or master cut, should never be used except in 
making electros. Never bother the managers for the return of 
such cuts. Forget them and get more, 

Get a typewriter if you can. Otherwise write plainly. Ladies 
should be sure to write “Miss” or “Mrs,” or “Mme.” before their 
names, so that your correspondent can in his reply address you 
as “My dear Miss So and So.” Always use a letterhead, or cor- 
respondence card, on which is printed your name and address and 
telephone. This saves your correspondent time and worry in try- 
ing to make out your signature, if he is not acquainted with you. 
Letters often go unanswered because of this one fact, 

Never, never, write a long letter to a busy man, Say your say 
and quit. Let the circular do your praising. Never break a prom- 
ise. Keep your engagements. Save carefully all your newspaper 
clippings. Cut out the editorial heading on the inside page, giving 
name and date of paper and paste your clipping under this. Talk 
as little about yourself as you possibly can. Sing. Make good, 
and the results are sure to come, 


The Von Doenhoffs’ Activities 


Albert von Doenhoff, one of the few authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Joseffy method (he having been a favorite 
pupil of Joseffy for years), is having the busiest season in 
his career. He gives nearly 100 piano lessons weekly, many 
pupils coming from other cities; plays in frequent orches- 
tral concerts and recitals; composes and publishes works 
through the house of Schirmer, and edits works for the 
same firm. Mme. von Doenhoff, his eminent mother, 
who was known in grand opera not so long ago, is also 
busy with vocal pupils. Three of the floors of the entire 
house occupied by the Von Doenhoffs have pianos, one of 
them being for the special use of Von Doenhoff, Jr., age 
six years, who already plays with the airs and tempera- 
ment of a virtuoso. 


Music at “Joan, the Woman” 


William Furst has composed most appropriate music for 
the photoplay, “Joan, the Woman,” which stars Geraldine 
Farrar. He utilizes a pretty love theme throughout the 
the work. Most appropriate is the din of the battle music, 
and all this is conducted by Louis Maurice in effective 
manner, 


Lewing Piano Recital 


Adele Lewing gave a piano recital on invitation of Dr. 
White at the Bible School, March 9. She played works 
by modern composers, including also many of her own 
compositions. Bianca Holley, the well known and capable 
soprano, sang some of the Lewing songs and the affair 
was thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience. 


Archibald Pupil, Soloist 
Florence Petsch, soprano, a pupil of Vernon Archibald 
(whose recent recital in the Princess Theatre was so suc- 
cessful), is to be soloist at the April 9 concert of the 
Southland Singers. 
Rubners’ Recital 
Cornelius Rubner, professor of music at Columbia Uni- 


versity, and Dagmar Rubner, his daughter, gave a recital 
for two pianos, March 10, at Horace Mann Auditorium. 


They played works by Saint-Saéns, Debussy and Schuett. 
Maurice Kaufmann, violinist, collaborated with Professor 
Rubner in Gade’s sonata for piano and violin, op. 21, 
played in commemoration of the centenary of the birth of 
Gade. 


Becker Event 


Born, to Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Becker, a son, March 10, 
This makes a trio of little Beckers. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





The Philharmonic program for the concerts this (Thurs- 
day) evening, March 22, and Friday afternoon, March 23, 
will be devoted to the compositions of Richard Wagner. 
Conductor Stransky has arranged a program of twelve 
selections from Wagner’s operas and music dramas. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 25, the last concert of the 
1916-1917 season will be played. As usual Conductor 
Stransky has selected the numbers for this program from 
the requests of Philharmonic patrons, 

The orchestral numbers will include Beethoven’s sym- 
phony No. 5, in C minor, Saint-Saéns “Suite Algerienne,” 
and Wagner’s Prelude to “Die Meistersinger.” 

The soloist for this concert will be Percy Grainger. 
The Australian pianist will play the Tschaikowsky concerto 
for piano and orchestra. 


Ysaye’s Second Recital, March 24 

Eugen Ysaye, the celebrated Belgian violinist, will give 
his second recital at Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
March 24. He will be assisted by Maurice Dambois, 
pianist and cellist. The program will consist of a sonata 
by Lekeu, the Viotti concerto in A minor, No. 22; the 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns, “Deux mazurkas,” 
by Wieniawski, “Romance,” by Svendsen, “Chant d’Hiver” 
and “Divertimento,” both compositions by Ysaye, and “La 
Muse et le Poete” by Saint-Saéns, duet for violin and cello. 


St. Thomas’ “Stabat Mater,” March 28 


St. Thomas’ Festival Chorus will perform Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater,” at St. Thomas’ Church, Wednesday even- 
ing, March 28, at 8:15 o’clock. The soloists are to be 
Louise MacMahan, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Harold Land, bass. A 
chorus of 130 singers and orchestra of fifty players will 
be conducted by T. Tertius Noble. Tickets may be ob- 
tained by sending stamped and addressed envelope to the 
secretary, 1 West Fifty-third street. 


Sascha Jacobinoff Second New York Recital, March 28 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the young Russian violinist, who 
gives a second recital at Aeolian Hall, Wednesday after- 
noon, March 28, will play two concertos, the Nardini and 
the Saint-Saéns in B minor, besides two miscellaneous 
groups. 

Denton’s MacDowell Program, March 29 


At Oliver Denton’s second recital which takes place on 
Thursday afternoon, March 29, at Aeolian Hall, he will 
present a program which will include the MacDowell 
sonata “Eroica” and four pieces from the “New England 
Idyls.” 

Eddy Brown’s Farewell of This Season, March 29 

Eddy Brown’s farewell recital of the season will be given 
in Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, March 29. The 
violinist, assisted at the piano by L. T. Gruenberg, will 
play works of César Franck, Bruch, Chopin-Auer, Bee- 
thoven-Kreisler, Saar-Brown, Kreisler, Sarasate, and 
Paganini-Behm. 

Nathalie and Victoria Boshko Recital, March 31 


On Saturday evening, March 31, Nathalie Boshko, vio- 
linist, and Victoria Boshko, pianist, will give a recital at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, assisted by Arnold Volpe and 
his symphony orchestra. The orchestra will open the 
program with the Dvorak overture. “Carnival,” and that 
hody also will zive the concluding number, the Tschaikow- 
sky “Marche Slave.” Nathalie Boshko will play the Bruch 
concerto in G minor and the “Serenade Melancholique” 
of Tschaikowsky, and her sister will be heard in the 
Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer-Fantasie” and the Liszt concerto 
in E flat. 

Nielsen at People’s Symphony Concert, April 1 

The People’s Symphony Concerts’ audience, prevented 
from hearing the dainty soprano, Alice Nielsen, sing at the 
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Christmas concert on account of a sudden cold, will hear 
her at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 1, when she 
sings with Mr. Arens’ orchestra. Her numbers include 
“Devieni non tardas,” from “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
and Arditi’s waltz song, “J! Bacio.” 


Maclennan Recital, March 25 
Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan will give a joint 
recital on Sunday evening, March 25, at the Maxine Elliott 
Theater. 


Hubbell-Plummer Recital,, March 22 


Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer will give a recital of songs 
and verses for children this afternoon (March 22) at the 
Princess Theater. She will be assisted by Emil Polak at 
the piano 


Helen Henschel Morris Recital 


Helen Henschel Morris, who is studying in New York 
at the present time w:th Leopold Godowsky, gave a private 
recital on Friday evening, March 16. Her program in 
cluded the Bach-Tausig toccata and fuxue in D minor, 
Beethoven’s “Rondo a Capriccio,” Brahme’ rhapsody in E 
flat major, Grieg’s ballade, G minor; Chopin’s three etudes, 
op. 10, No, 8, F major; op. 25, No. 11, A minor; op. 25, 
No. 10, B minor; Rambeau-Godowsky’s “Tambourin”; Lia- 
dow’s barcarolle in F major, Scriabine's etude in D sharp 
minor and Liszt's rhapsody No. 1c. <A large audience, 
composed mainly of the young pianist’s friends, was in at 
tendance and heartily applauded Miss Morris for her efforts, 
which were indeed thoroughly successful. She has excel- 
lent technic, a style and phrasing that show musicianship 
and intelligence, and her tone is one of brilliancy and 
proper shading. Miss Morris should be heard from fre 
quently in the near future 





Marie Morrisey Making Extensive 
Tours During March and April 





The splendid art of Marie Morrisey, the contralto, has 
caused her to become a general favorite with music lovers 
not only in the metropolis, but throughout the East and 
Middle West as well. On March 7, Miss Morrisey ap- 
peared in New York, and on the eleventh at Brooklyn. 
This week she is making a tour of Illinois. She will 
appear at Lockport, N. Y., on March 22, the following day 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and heginning March 26, she will 
make a three weeks’ tour of Wisconsin, Miss Morrisey’s 
April engagements also include an appearance on April 
20 with the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James Stephen Mar- 
tin, director... Another tour, this time through Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Illionis, will occupy her time between 
April 23 and the first of May, and on May 3 she is to 
appear as soloist with the Singers’ Club of Cleveland. 
Ohio. Miss Morrisey has also been engaged to appear 
as soloist at the Bach Festival. held annually at Bethlehem, 
Pa., under the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle 
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Important Events Crowd Musical Week—Prominent 
Names on Roster 





lhis week was crowded with events of importance and 
it is difficult to know where to begin in writing an account 
f them. Cadman and Tsianina gave a recital on March 3, 
the Flonzaleys on February 28, Louis Graveure and Frank 
Bibb on March 1, Melba on February 27, and the Los 
Angeles Symphony orchestra gave its regular concerts on 
March 2 and 3. 


Program of Symphony Concerts 


rhe program of the symphony concerts was the predude 


to “Hansel and Gretel,” Borodin’s second symphony, 
fantasie for harp and orchestra, Dubois, played by 
Valenza, and Ravel's “Rapsodie Espagnole.” Mr. Valenza 


an excellent artist and gave a musicianly 
reading of the fantasie. The Humperdinck number we all 
know and love, and it was splendidly played by the 
orchestra under the magnetic baton of Conductor Tandler 
The Borodin symphony, while interesting as a novelty, was 
received with mixed feelings, some people finding it alto- 
gether lovely, and others not especially important. No 
question of this sort arose, however, with regard to the 
Espagnole,” which was manifestly very much 
to the public taste. *The playing of this difficult score was 
remarkable. Tandler had evidently made a 
and the difficulties did not appear in 
and full 


proved to be 


. Rapsodie 


altogether 
careful study of it, 
the playing, which was smooth and well balanced, 
of fire and color 


Cadman Always Popular 


Cadman is so popular that he can draw a capacity 
audience even in his own home town,—which is a real 
proof of success if there is one. He and Tsianina gave 


program of miscellaneous songs and piano pieces fol- 
»wed by the “American Indian Music-Talk.” No descrip- 
tion of this program seems necessary in this place, for 
and his work are well known to all readers of the 
Courier. It may be in place to state, however, 
played three movements of the “Thunderbird” 


Cadman 
MUSICAI 


ihat he 


suite, reduced from the orchestra for piano solo, and that 


these pieces are most effective piano compositions. The 
recital was an immense success. 
Graveure’s Unqualified Praise 
Louis Graveure and his excellent accompanist, Frank 


Bibb, charmed a large audience with a most delightfully 
rendered program of German, Hungarian (folksongs), 
French and American songs. He aroused universal enthu- 
siasm, the beauty of his voice, the perfection of his 
diction, and his musicianship calling for unqualified 
praise. 

Melba Attracts Large Audience 


Melba and associated artists attracted a large audience 
of those who believe that, in art, once great is always 
great, and that a great voice never wears out, or perhaps 
those who run after a well known name. However that 
may be, and whatever the cause, there was much enthu- 
siasm, and the critic is rather helpless in the face of such 
united public opinion. 


The Flonzaleys Perfect Art 


Last but not least, the Flonzaleys gave another proof 
of their perfect art in a program of Mozart, Tschaikowsky, 
Beethoven, Haydn and Glazounow. Surely here is the 
absolute summit of perfection in chamber music! It is 
dificult even to imagine any improvement, and, with it all, 
it is not dry perfection, but warm, temperamental playing, 
which thrills even while it charms. 


Simonsen to Tour With Melba 


Axel Simonsen, well known Danish cellist now residing 
in Los Angeles, has been engaged by Melba to accompany 
her on her tour through Southern California. 


Notes 


Ida Selby gave a piano recital on February 26, playing 
an attractiv € program including the suite by d’ Albert, Schu- 


mann’s “Carnival,” a group of Chopin numbers, “Tango,” 
Albeniz, “Shepherd’s Hey,” Grainger; “Waltz,” Bond, and 
“Danse,” Debussy, and a number of encores. Owing to an 


unfortunate mistake I did not receive tickets for this re- 
cital and am unable to speak of Miss Selby’s work. I am 
told, however, that she won a real success. 

Another piano recital was given March 2, by Helene 
Constance Morgan, a pupil of Mrs. Boone. She played 
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works by Schumann, Rameau, Scarlatti, Scriabin, Bortkie- 
wicz and Mendelssohn in a pleasing manner. 

Katherine von Blon, soprano, was the soloist at the meet- 
ing of the Women’s Press Club last week, giving selections 
by Tosti, Chaminade, Rogers, Quilter and Coleridge-Tay- 
lor. The speaker of the evening was John D. Berry. Dr. 
Ziegner Uriburi also spoke and Constance Crawley gave 
dramatic readings. Mrs. von Blon was most successful. 

C. F. Carlson’s “concert drama,” “Enoch Arden,” is to 
be given soon with the following artists: Roland Paul, 
Phillip; Mrs. Vaughan, Annie; Mrs. Breckenridge, The 
Narrator; Anthony Carlson, Enoch Arden; Mrs, Guy 
Bush, pianist. This work takes an hour and forty minutes 
to perform. The action and the scenes are told by The 
Narrator. It is in three parts. With Anthony Carlson in 
the principal role the success of the work is assured. 


David and Clara Mannes’ Third Recital 


David and Clara Mannes gave another delightful recital 
at Aeclian Hall, New York, on Friday afternoon, March 
16, which differed from their usual concerts, inasmuch as 
they gave a “Young People’s Program,” containing only 
one sonata, Beethoven, op. 30, No. 3; a group of eight violin 
solos, aria from “Orpheus,” Gluck; “Rondino,” Beethoven- 
Kreisler; “Vogel als Prophet.” Schumann; “Moment 
Musical,” Schubert; air on the G string, Bach; “En Ba- 
teav,” Debussy, and Cecil Burleigh’s “From a Wigwam” 
and “What the Swallows Told,” played with much warmth 
and beautiful tone by David Mannes. Schumann’s “Vogel 
als Prophet,” Schubert’s “Moment Musical,” and Bach's 
air on the G string being redemanded. 

Engelbert Roentgen, cellist, assisted in the closing num- 
ber, suite by Schiitt, op. 54, for piano, violin and cello. 

The thoroughly artistic and musicianly work of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes found response in the abundance of 
applause from the large and fashionable audience. 





Philharmonic’s Last Popular Concert 





The last of the popular Saturday night series of con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Society was given on March 11, 
with Alma Gluck as soloist. She sang Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen,” Russian folksongs, arranged by her husband, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Rachmaninoff’s “Diese herrliche Nacht” 
and the “Hopak” of Moussorgsky. She sang both the 
Russian folksongs and the aria delightfully. The audience 
enjoyed her work, applauding her enthusiastically. The 
orchestral numbers comprised Pvorak’s “New World” 
symphony, Richard Strauss’ “Tillf) Eulenspiegel,” and the 
overture to Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” The orchestra played 


excellently under Mr. Stransky’s able baton. 
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STOKOWSKI PROGRAMS 


SATISFY PHILADELPHIANS 


Orchestra Selections Continue Popular—Hans Kindler Soloist—Boston Orchestra 
With Elena Gerhardt—Audience Crowds Academy—Symphony 
Club’s Commendable Concert—Sonneck Gives Musical 
Talk—Sears Organ Recital 





The program selected for the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts this past week is deserving of the highest praise. 
The selections from Gluck’s “Iphigenie en Aulide”’ and 
“Armide,” that is to say, portions of these operas as ar- 
ranged by Felix Mottl, were given with fine temperamental 
fire and in a true esthetic spirit. The delicate shading 
and excellence of rhythmic sense as displayed by the or- 
chestra under the capable direction of Mr. Stokowski was 
in many respects a revelation, even from the standpoint 
of an orchestra of such high artistic attainment as the 
Philadelphia contingent. The solo work of Daniel Ma- 
quarre, flutist, and Marcel Tabuteau, first oboe player, in 
the numbers listed, were achievements that brought forth 
unstinted applause, enthusiasm well merited in every re- 
spect. 

Hans Kindler, first cellist of the orchestra, was the solo- 
ist of the occasion. He played d’Albert’s concerto in C 
major, His interpretation was a masterpiece of style, indi- 
vidualism, and scholarly understanding. The applause 
amounted to an ovation. 

The closing number, “Ein Heldenleben” (Strauss), cre- 
ated great enthusiasm in the audience. The more stren- 
uous portions of the work were given with a decision and 
an artistic strength of purpose that was not only inspiring 
but created an impression that was both lasting and in- 
tense, 

The solo work in this number, falling to Thaddeus Rich, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, was presented with a de- 
gree of tonal art that is seldom, if ever, eclipsed. His 
smooth technic, even and colorful tone, was a delight 
during every moment of that portion of the Strauss work, 
in which his virtuosity shone forth. Mr. Stokowski’s 
interpretation of the poem was a model of human and 
heroic understand. The co-operation and unity of purpose 
as displayed by the orchestra was perfect in both its intent 
and understanding. 


: Boston Orchestra in Final Concert 


Before an audience that crowded the Academy of Music, 
on Monday evening last, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under the authoritative baton of Dr. Karl Muck, presented 
one of the most charming concerts of the present season. 
This concert, by the way, was the final of the series of 
1916-1917. The orchestral part of the program was com- 
posed of Mozart’s D major symphony; Brahms’ variations 
on a theme by Haydn, and Wagner’s introduction and 
“Bacchanale” from “Tannhauser.” Needless to say, the 
tonal expositions of the works listed was all that could 
be desired; moreover, the art of understanding and deep 
insight into the emotional meaning of the texts as unfolded 
by Dr. Muck, left nothing to be desired. The soloist of 
the occasion was Elena Gerhardt, who sang a scene, “Die 
Kraft versagt,” from “Der Wiedspenstigen Zahmung,” by 
Goetz, and in the second part of the program, a group 
of songs by Hugo Wolf. Miss Gerhardt was, as is usual, 
in excellent voice and delivered her numbers with an 
assurance that was both delightful and interesting. 


Symphony Club Gives Concert 


At Witherspoon Hall on Tuesday evening, the Sym- , 


phony Club, of this city, gave a concert that was in every 
way remarkable and commendable. The club is composed 
of talented amateur musicians who have banded them- 
selves together not only for the purpose of advancing mu- 
sical education within their own ranks, but of creating a 
source of tonal enjoyment to the public at large. The pro- 
gram on this occasion was very creditable. It consisted 
of five numbers, listed as follows: Handel's concerto for 
two pianos and string orchestra, the piano parts by Rosalie 
Cohen and Isadore Freed. The second number, “Lamento,” 
of Gabriel-Marie and Von Goen’s “Romance Sans Paroles” 
was cleverly given by Reba Stanger, an excellent cellist, 
who seems to possess more than ordinary possibilities for 
an entrance into the ranks of professionalism, Karl Naw- 
ratil’s piano quintet was given, with Miss Cohen interpret- 
ing the piano part. Messrs. Salkin, Greenberg, Fleisher 
and Joseph Smit made up the quartet. Violin solos by 
Dvorak and Kreisler as delivered by William Greenberg 
proved thoroughly enjoyable. The concert concluded with 
a Mozart serenade for full orchestra, and was conducted 
by Johan Grolle. 


Musical Talk by Sonneck 


The past week’s Musical Talk introduced Oscar G. Son- 
neck in a lecture on Guillaume Lekeu. Mr. Sonneck is 
the Chief of the Division of Music in the Congressional 
Library, and his talk on Lekeu as “almost a_ genius” 
brought forth many interesting facts in connection with 
this composer’s work. A brief program of the subject’s 
compositions was offered, among them being the sonata 
for violin and piano, which was played by Thaddeus Rich 
and Idette Feinmann in’a finished and eloquent style. 
Songs, “Sur une tombe,” “Ronde” and nocturne, sung by 
Marie L. Piersol, Mary Miller Mount being the accom- 
anist. 
The final number introduced Alfred Lorenz, violinst and 
Hans Kindler, cellist, in addition to Miss Feinmann and 
Mr. Rich in the playing of Lekeu’s unfinished piano quar- 
tet. 

Sears’ Third Organ Recital 


At St. James’ Church, Twenty-second and Walnut 
streets, on Monday, afternoon, March 12, S. Wesley Sears, 
assisted by Edwin S. van Leer, gave the third of the organ 
recitals arranged to take place during the Lenten season. 


The program was varied and contained all that goes to 
make up a thoroughly practical and eminently desirable 
text for occasions of this nature. Mr. van Leer’s beautiful 
tenor voice was heard to advantage in his portion of the 
program. x. M. W. 


EVELINA PARNELL’S 
OPERATIC TRIUMPH 


Creates Role of Louise de la Valliére in Homer Moore’s 
Opera, “Louis XIV” 

The illustration depicts Evelina Parnell, the noted col- 
oratura soprano, in the role of Louise de la Valliére in 
Homer Moore’s new opera, “Louis XIV,” recently pro- 
duced in St. Louis. As creator of this role Miss Parnell’s 








EVELINA PARNELL, 
Soprano. 


work is described an “one of the big things of the opera.” 
The St. Louis press was lavish in its praise of her vocal 
and histrionic art. 
SOPRANO SCORES TRIUMPH. 
Evelina Parnell made the most of her opportunities as La Valliére. 
The handsome soprano disclosed a lovely voice, lyric in quality and 


still of excellent carrying power. She triumphed above singers 
and instrumentalists in the concerted numbers, and her altitudinous 


flights were aened with telling effect. She sang with taste 
and discretion.—Albert C. Wegman, St. Louis Times. 





Miss Parneli made the best of her role. She was in fine voice 
and brought out the beauty of her arias with rare technic and 
interpretation.—-Shirley Victor Brooks, St. Louis Star, 





EVELINA PARNELL’S TRIUMPH. 


It was for Evelina Parnell, as Louise de Valliére, beloved of 
the king, that the opera seemed to have been written. Her soprano 
is rich in tone and quality, Her personal charm and beauty carried 
out the very ideas that seemed to have been intended when the role 
was created.—-Ralph Ross, St. Louis Republican. 


Constance Purdy Re-engaged 
With Wilmington Club 





On Sunday evening, March 11, Constance Purdy, 
soprano, who has become widely identified with Russian 
songs and their interpretation, appeared at a concert given 
in New York. The middle of this month Miss Purdy 
left for a short tour, filling several engagements in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, including a re-engagement with the 
Century Club of Wilmington, Del. 


Operalogues on Tour 





Havrah W. L. Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf completed 
here tonight the second season of operalogues in Phila- 
delphia, presenting “Madame Butterfly” in Association Hall 
before an enthusiastic audience which filled every available 
seat. The three evenings which these two delightful en- 
tertainers have given here this year have not only wit- 
nessed steady increase in patronage and approval, but have 
demonstrated clearly the popularity of the two musicians 
and the work they are doing. They are bringing opera to 
the public, and in a manner which can but result in fuller 
and wider understanding for all who hear, be they expe- 
rienced operagoers or infrequent patrons of that art. In 
“Meistersinger,” “Monna Vanna” and “Butterfly” they have 
familiarized Philadelphia music lovers with three interest- 
ings works and in a way so illuminative and entertaining 
that the three evenings have place among the most valuable 
the music season in Association Hall has brought. Mr. 
Gotthelf preceded “Butterfly” with an etude and a rhap- 
sody by Liszt, and so charmed by the technical and inter- 
pretative beauty of his playing that a double recall and the 
demand for an additional number were his reward. Mr. 
Hubbard prefaced his giving of “Butterfly” with interest- 
ing reminiscences of his travels in Japan, and thus led 
delightfully into the spirit and locale of the opera. 

Havrak Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf scored a distinct 
success here this afternoon when they presented the 
operalogue “Lohengrin” before the Bridgeport Musical 
Club in the First M. E. Church. Despite stormy weather 
conditions the large auditorium was well filled and the 
applause was of the most liberal and heartiest. It was 
Mr. Hubbard’s third appearance here before the club in 
as many seasons and his welcome was therefore assured, 
but Mr. Gotthelf came as a stranger but immediately and 
unmistakably established himself in the linking of the 
hearers. His playing of Liszt and Chopin selections was 
rewarded not only with recalls and demands for encores, 
but liberal commendation was bestowed on him also for 
his finely artistic presentment of the Wagnerian score as 
background for Mr. Hubbard’s rarely poetic and com- 
pelling performance of the Grail drama. The entertain- 
ment marked the high point in the club’s offerings this 
season and proved the operalogues an entertainment 
unique and of exceptional artistic worth. 
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now “golden.” 
soberly describes the playing o 


CARRENO ? 


A long and successful career, a wealth and warmth of person- 
ality and being, these have reached their golden maturity in this 
most famous of the world’s living pianists. 
“The Tempest” and a “Winter's 
fruition of Shakespeare's art, so will the few seasons to come 


mark the consummation of Teresa Carreno’s genius. 
s, better than any. other word, 


this great woman. 





That, ala 


As the period of 


ale,” marked the glorious 


Her art is 





WILL SHE APPEAR IN YOUR CITY NEXT SEASON ? 
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Information About American Melodies 
Larchmont Manor, New York, March 13, 1917. 


The Editor, Musical Courier: : 5 
: Mor the past year and a half I have been engaged in gathering 
material for a biography of “Swance River, ‘Old Kentucky 
Home,” and many other well beloved songs. The task is now prac- 
tically completed and I feel confident that as much information 
has been obtained as is possible at the present time. The libraries 
of our large cities have been carefuly searched ; every clue has 
been followed up; every member of the Foster family that I could 
locate has been corresponded with, and in this manner I have 
obtained considerable hitherto unpublished material in regard to 
Foster's life. The available records, however, are scanty, and there 
sti!l remains much that is vague and indefinite in the life story 
of this remarkable man, and much that can only be classed as myth 
and legend. : 

It may be that some reader of Musica Courier may be able 
to add a little historical information to the present sum total. 
will appreciate very highly the opportunity to make this appeal 
through your columns and will be indeed grateful if any new light 
on the subject may be obtained in this way. I do not make the 
appeal for myself, but for the memory of the errant genius who 
occupies so unique 2 place in musical history, The figure of 
Stephen C, Foster is of too great importance in the history of 
American music to be allowed to fade out into the dim mist of half 
forgotten legend. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, 

ours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Harotp Vincent MILLIGAN, 


Athletic Tenors 


University or Carirornta Gree Crus 
Cirnton R. Morse, Director 
Berkeley, Cal., March 3, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: f 

In the issue of the Musica, Courter of February 22nd there is 
an article headed, “Theo Karle—the Man and the Tenor.” In this 
art'cle tenors are referred to as “heavily scented male prima donnas,” 
“diseases,” etc., etc. The article also says that Mr, Karle—more 
power to him—is one of the few who does not come under this 
category. 

Now, where do you get that stuff? I suppose all the rest of us 
are “sissies,” yes? They say Mr. Karle has a “nasty left.” Well, 
I've got a wallop in either mitt. If you don’t believe me send 
your huskiest bass out here to call me an “actress.” Don’t pick 
on my friend Basil Ruysdael. He won't come. 

I used to sing in the choir with old Bill MacDonald. I sang 
songs written so far above the staff you had to get a tape measure 
to read the notes, while Bill sang about five fathoms below the 
staff. Every Sunday morning before we went up the aisle Bill used 
to roar out, “Tenors first, men next,” and then the congregation 
wondered why his surplice was always so mussed up, 

Yes, [ am an honest to goodness tenor. I sing operatic arias, 
Schubert, Grieg, MacDowell, in fact all the fancy stuff, and every 
love song written for tenor. Yet while I was in college, I was a 
champion all-round athlete and used to get written up frequently 
in the Police Gazette. Now whoever heard of a “‘sissie’’ getting 
into that sheet? 

In our glee club at the University of California we have had 
fifty famous athletes. Forty-nine of them have been tenors, most 
of them first tenors. I am told it is about the same in other colleges. 
Five of our football captains and four of our baseball captains have 
sung tenor in the glee club. Every year we have a baseball game 
between the tenors and the basses—the tenors have won every 
game for the past twenty years. These facts are matters of record. 

Now maybe some of your scientific chans can answer the question 

why are the athletes always tenors? 

As for me, you can't tell me bass or baritone is the manly voice. 
Tenors are the men and basses the mollycoddles. 

My best wishes to vou, Mr. Editor man, and the sincere hope 
that you yourself are a tenor. Yours most truly, 

Linton R, Morse. 


“Greater Comic Opera” 


New York, March 15, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

It seems to me that there is a wide, interesting, fertile, vet neg 
lected field in American music culture and_ theatrical business 
enterprise lying between so called musical comedy and grand opera, 
which, if properly cultivated and managed, wou'd give many 
worthy vocal artists and composers, not vet available for grand 
opera, incentive for development, and provide legitimate outlet for 


repressed energies, which would aateenltg seek expression in the 
lighter form of opera, which, in the French, is called “opéra 
comique.” hee : ete 

“Greater Comic Opera,” as I have it in mind, signifies a dra- 
matic composition of romantic, comedy character, in which the 
action is effected by means of a text in rae Soe sequence, 
part of which is spoken and part sung; the music being an organic 
part of the whole, in operatic musical form, and not merely inci- 
dental thereto; and in which the voices and lyric movements are 
accompanied by an orchestra. In other words it means a form of 
opera that is comic or light in theme, and in which recitative is 
spoken instead of sung. 

Grand opera, save through the agency of the phonograph, can not 
be taken to even ovr larger towns, on account of the cost and 
impracticability of such a dream. On the other hand, “Greater 
Comic Opera,” properly organized and managed, could be carried 
to every music center of note, with artistic and financial success. 

My plan is this: A stock company composed of as many or as 
few subscribers as might be advisable or desirable to accomplish the 
results intended, i. e., successful presentations of true comic opera, 
in New York and in other cities of the country, artistically and 
financially. In the organization I have in mind, only true comic 
operas of stgndard value, interpreted by competent light opera 
singers and Choristers would be offered. These works should be 
preferably new and of the best tyve available from the pens of 
our best librettists and composers; not the offspring of the arernes 
paragrapher and tune maker without training as a composer. The 
organization I have suggested, should, in one full season, if prop- 
erly launched and managed, establish itself as the most authoritative 
and artistically, as well as financially successful light opera com- 
any. 

‘ A trade name for the company—say, “The Knickerbockers’”— 
would be selected and this trade name, once the people realized 
that it meant honesty, efficiency, reliability and the best in light or 
comic opera, would grow in value, and, in a short time (things move 
rapidly these days!) become far more potent to draw a paying 
audience in the towns where a clientele had been established, than 
the once popular and beloved “Bostonians.” The cumulative pub- 
licity value of the trade name as an asset, every business man 
knows, would increase as that of any business concern which main- 
tains a standard of excellence in its offerings, and is known to 
be honest, reliable. The financial increase would be derived from 
the value of the trade name, which would cover the additional 
companies sent out under “A,” “B,” “C,” and so on, thus multi- 
plying the authority of the parent organization in New York, which 
would stand sponsor and responsible for the artistic excellence of 
the productions sent out. The trade name would soon become a 
guaranty to the growing clientele in all parts of the country. 

The advertising advantages of this plan are to be seen at once, 
because the full roster of singers, comedians and choristers under 
engagement by the organization, could be legitimately used in the 
publicity campaign, as a general propaganda, and also in the adver- 
tising of each separate company sent out. Thus, there would be 
advertised, say. three sopranos, three tenors, and so on, through 
the full list. The names of members of every company (including 
ee New York cast) would be given full publicity in each of the 
others, 

We who have lived more than two decades, recall the old “Bos- 
tonians” and the way that trade name was held in reverence and 
affection, in the uttermost parts of the country, where they used to 
bring their delightful comic operas and their artistic singers, 
comedians and choristers, Yet, I believe this organization lacked 
the cumulative asset value of the trade name I am urging, because 
there was only one “Bostonians” in existence; while, in my plan, 
the trade name would be cumulative in its expansion under two or 
more companies of the same high, authoritative standard set by the 
initial organization, 

It is this wide, interesting, fertile field of practical American 
operatic enterprise, now lying in incubating inactivity awaiting de- 
velopment, which, lieve, under proper, intelligent, enthusiastic 
cultivation will yield momentous results in an artistic, educational 
way, and bring in returns of a most satisfactory financial nature, to 
its cultivators. Dr. Rosert Srerrett. 

February 2, 1917. 





Wants an Opera Librettist 


Ss Newark, N. J., March 11, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

IT am anxious to enter the field of competitors for the $1,000 
Hinshaw Grand Opera prize, but up to the present have not been 
successful in getting in communication with the librettist. The 
lack of a libretto has made it impossible for us to compose a comic 
opera up to this time. Could you please put me in touch with both 
a comic and grand opera librettist? With the aid of a suitable 
libretto as well as the help of a librettist, I believe we can present 
a very good opera. (Signed) Cart A. Branporrr. 

893 South Fourteenth Street, Newark, N. J. 





“Keeping Up Appearances” Creating Interest 





“Keeping Up Appearances,” a play which touches upon 
life in a modern New York home, is an American play 
produced in an American playhouse and acted by American 
actors. Butler Davenport, the author, established this 
theater about a year ago. His plays which have been 
produced there have met with success as well as the read- 
ing of new plays on Sunday evenings. The Bramhall 
Theater is located at Lexington Avenue and Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York—perhaps an out-of-the way 
place, but one well worth paying a visit to see. Mr. 
Davenport states that advertisements have been inserted in 
only one paper because of the limited seating capacity of the 
picturesque little theater. Those who have seen the play, 
have thoroughly enjoyed it and have passed the word on 
to others, 

The following are only a few of the excellent opinions 
of well known people: 

Your play and production are the best things I-have seen in a 
theater in America. Your theater is the first I have told my pupils 


to visit for this reason, and also that they may study the acting of 
your stage.—Emanuel Reicher, the foremost German actor-manager. 


_It seemed like eavesdropping on a family of New Yorkers. We 
liked the play, the act'ng, and the theater.—S, Jay Kaufman, Eve- 
ning Globe. 


Tt is a play that our American people should see. Mothers and 
daughters have much to learn from it. The chagicters were real. 
It didn’t seem like acting.—Grace Gaylor Clark, President Century 
Theater Club, 





Beethoven’s Triple Concerto Played 





Fritz Kreisler, Harold Bauer, and Pablo Casals united 
at Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon, March 11, in a 
performance of Beethoven’s triple concerto, done with the 
Symphony Society of New York, under the conductorship 
of Walter Damrosch, The work is not one of Beethoven's 
mightiest ones, but it has moments of great power and it 
is interesting, on the whole, even if not continuously en- 
grossing. Of course, the well known players helped to 


hold the undivided attention of the listeners. The trio 
read the work with fine musical insight, accurate technic 
and the proper broad spirit. Much applause fell to their 
lot, and the conductor and his orchestra shared in it jusi- 
fiably, for they contributed a careful and devotional en- 
semble, 

The other number on the program was Beethoven's 
“Eroica,” and of course the Symphony Society gave it a 
routined, well halanced and convincing reading. Mr. 
Damrosch seemed to be at his happiest in the beautiful 
variations of the last movement. 





Salsomaggiore Facts 





The Salsomaggicre Dry Fog Institute is out with a 
most artistic little descriptive pamphlet called “Your Good 
Health,” in which the origin and history of the famous 
remedial agency for bronchial, nasal, and kindred troubles 
are told in engrossing fashion. The real therapeutic value 
of the Salsomaggiore waters was discovered as early as 
1830, although, as salt water baths, the wells were used 
for centuries before that time. In New York, at 235 West 
Seventy-second street, the Salsomaggoire waters are ad- 
ministered, under. medical supervision, as a dry fog, which 
is inhaled easily and without even dampening the clothes 
of the user, who may lounge, read, play chess or cards, 
while taking the treatment, which is especially beneficial 
for singers, as it acts directly on the mucous membranes 
of the respiratory tract. Enrico Caruso, honorary presi- 
dent of the Salsommaggiore Institiite, and Andres de Segu- 
rola, Orrin Bastedo, and Pasquale Amato, who also are 
associated in its direction, all are enthusiastic users of 
the dry fog treatment. Among other regular devotees of 
Salsomaggiore curative powers are the Duke of Abruzzi, 
Frances Alda, Alessandro Bonci, Cleofonte Campanini, 
Marie Delna, Emmy Destinn, Elenora Duse, Geraldine 
Farrar, Ermete Novelli, Jean de Reszke, Titta Ruffo, 
Saenz-Pena (former President of Argentina), Louisa 
Tetrazzini, Giovanni Zenatello, ete. Dr. Sarlalions is in 
charge of the Institute here, and one of its attending ex- 
ecutives is polyglot and urbane Ludwig Wielich, well 
known in New York musical circles, 
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THEODORE SPIERING, 
MASTER MUSICIAN 





It is hardly necessary to inform the musical public of 
America and Europe as to the specific achievements, 
abilities, and artistic conquests which have placed Theo- 
dore Spiering among the world’s most significant musi- 
cians, and earned for him the title which is placed at the 
head of this article as a caption. Mr. Spiering’s position 
as a violinist, conductor, composer, and educator has given 
him international recognition and reputation. 

Wherever the Spiering violin performances have been 
heard the critical and musical opinion has been that he 
uses his instrument not for the purpose of solo exploita- 
tion or of technical display, but entirely as a medium 
through which he can reveal the inner meaning of the 
masterpieces of violin literature. He is concerned always 
with the spirit of the composition he interprets, and that 
endeavor he applies to his orchestral conducting as well 
as to his violin presentations. He is animated by the same 
thought and ideal which stimulate such transcendental 
musicians as Godowsky and Busoni. Like them, Theo- 
dore Spiering has achieved thorough mastery of the tech- 
nic of his instrument and of music generally, and places 
his knowledge at the service of musical art as viewed in 
the transcendental sense, and not as personal expression 
of individual feeling and skill. 

After Spiering returned to America from his studies 
with Joachim in Berlin, he was for several years a mem- 
ber of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Later he founded 
the Spiering Orchestra, and with that organization gave 
over 400 concerts. He left Chicago in 1905 and went 
abroad for the second time, establishing himself as a 
concert artist and teacher in Berlin and making success- 
ful tours through Germany, England and Holland. From 
1909 to i911 Spiering was associated with the Philhar- 
monic. Society of New York as its concertmaster, and 


Mr. Spiering wielded the baton at seventeen concerts of 
the Philharmonic and scored unequivocal success with 
the critics and the musicians of this city. He was dis- 
covered to be possessed of intimate knowledge of the 
old and new orchestral scores, and of a baton technic 
and a command of his forces which at once proved him 
to be an accomplished conductor. 

In 1911 Spiering returned to Berlin for the third time, 
and until 1914, he was actively engaged in the German 
capital as a conductor. Also, he became the advisor of 
the People’s Free Stage, and in the intervals between his 
Berlin work he toured as violin soloist through Germany, 
Scandinavia and Switzerland. 

In 1914, after the outbreak of war, Spiering came to 
New York and now makes the American metropolis his 
home. Here he has a large and ever growing class of 
violin pupils, including ambitious students as well as 
representative players from every State in the Union 
and from many-of the European countries. In addition 
to his pedagogical work he is engaged in extensive edi- 
torial labor for the publishing house of Fischer, his con- 
me being in connection with those of Leopold 

uer, 

The resemblance of Spiering with Busoni and Godow- 
sky, with whom he has so many points in common, exists 
not only because of the fact that the musical pioneering 
of the three was done in this country, but also because 
those artists are so chary of personal exploitation and 
individual publicity. Although Mr. Spiering’s success long 
ago has warranted the move, the present issue of the 
Musica Courter is the first which has had the privilege 
of publishing his picture on its front page since the be- 
ginning of his career. 

One of the most striking characterizations of Spiering’s 
violin playing is that which Luigi von Kunits published 
recently as an editorial in his Canadian Journal of Music, 
Toronto. The notice is as follows: “ ‘Splendid musician- 
ship that has passed through brilliant virtuosity—thus 


the violin. .Like Joachim, his incomparable teacher, he is 
one of the rare—very rare—exponents of violin mastery, 
who combine consummate technical skill with profound 
intelligence and the most thorough musical training, who 
are authoritative and convincing interpreters of the great 
masters, and who present their offerings with an artistic 
finish and with a nobility of expression that scrupulously 
avoids every trace of effective ‘dashiness’ as well as of 
morbid sentimentality.” 

The Leipsic Abendzeitung said of the Spiering tone 
that “it veritably has been liberated from all things 
terrestrial” and that it proved to be “the medium of a 
vibrant soul.” The Munich Post speaks of Spiering’s 
superlative musical and technical qualities. The Amster- 
dam Nieuws describes Spiering as an extraordinary per- 
sonality. 

Many similar tributes no doubt fill Mr. Spiering’s scrap- 
book of press notices, but he is unwilling to let the 
Musicat Courter have them for publication. The few 
review excerpts just quoted were taken by the Musica: 
Courter from its own files of foreign newspapers. 

In point of knowledge, legitimacy, thoroughness, and 
ideal striving, there is today in the musical world no 
more luminous a person and personality than Theodore 
Spiering. It is a pleasure to know that his American 
tour for next year will-be a very extensive one, and that 
not only will he play many return dates, but also is to 
be heard in a great number of communities which are 
not yet familiar with the elevated musical message that 
he sounds on his violin, 





U. S. Kerr to Fill Four Consecutive Engagements 





The third week in April will be a busy one for U. S 
Kerr, the well known basso, for he is scheduled to give 
four consecutive recitals in as many cities in New York 
He will appear at Syracuse on April 17 and the following 
day at Geneva. From there he goes to Herkimer and 











also as its conductor during Gustav Mahler’s illness. may be characterized Theodore Spiering’s style of playing on the 20th will be heard at Watertown. 
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The Striking Impression REUJDOLPH GANZ 


has made during the entire season is shown in the criticisms that have ap- 
peared in the daily press of the cities he has appeared. Some are appended: 








NEW YORK 


Evening Sun, February 20, 1917 


Third being the best of all the game, Rudolph Ganz’s recital 
in Carnegie Thal! last evening was one of mounting triumphs. 
If never before, Mr. Ganz gave ample proof that he is to be 
classed among the most able of pianists now in America. 
Those who are his ogy Pee 4 certainly be counted upon one 
hand, disregarding the thumb. ata 

Beginning with Liszt's variations upon the Bach “Weinen- 
klagen” theme, which he played with a rare grace and feeling, 
he went on into the sonata in F minor, op. $7, of Beethoven. 
There was a richness and breadth to his interpretation here 
which made his playing stand out as one of the unusual 
luxuries of a season, By request he continued with Rach- 
maninoft’s B flat minor sonata, a deep and moving beauty run- 
ning through the variety of each movement, 





Evening Post, November 15, 1916 


MacDowell’s music is coming into its own. Pianists have 
discovered him, and the result is that his name is appearing 
on many programs this year. It would be well for the cause 
of his music if all performers played his works as admirably 
as Rudolph Ganz did at his Aeolian Hall recital yesterday 
afternoon. He gave the “Eroica” sonata as his opening num- 
ber and he not only gave it with MacDowell’s warmth and 
force, bringing out tellingly the poignancy of our greatest 
American composer’s characteristic harmonies, but, what is 
far more difficult and what few have grasped, he gets the 
eluyive, tender beauty which lies in all MacDowell’s compo- 
sitions, but which escapes as easily as does a subtle fragrance, 
if sympathy and comprehension are lacking. It is rare to 
hear in public so intimate a study of another man’s soul as 
Mr. Ganz laid bare here yesterday afternoon. This is true 
missionary work of the highest order. 





Evening World, February 20 


Rudolph Ganz, who deservedly is classed with the eminent 
pianists vot our time, gave his third and, it is said, his last 
recital of the season at Carnegie Hall last night. His per- 
formance, in which to his finished technic and to his capti- 
vating tone there was added poetic beauty of interpretation, 
stirred his audience mightily. 











Tribune, February 20 
His playing of the Beethoven F minor sonata was finely 
executed, It was beautifully shaded, given with delicacy and 
fire. Few so completely satisfying performances of a Beethoven 
sonata have been heard this season. 


CHICAGO 


EDWARD C. MOORE IN CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL 

His Beethoven concerto was one of the cleanest, sanest, 
least extravagant performances in my memory, and it was 
thoroughly consistent and satisfying. 


STANLEY K. FAYE IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 

He seeks efficiency and attains it. His technical ability 
passes without question, his methodism is an intent to make 
the performance a well balanced entertainment. 


KARLETON HACKETT IN CHICAGO EVENING POST. 
He gave a solid and musicianly interpretation of the music 
and particularly in the final movement brought out the mean 
ing with vigor. The closing rondo was brilliantly done. 
HERMAN DEVRIES IN CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN. 
Mr. Ganz’s musicianship makes it a pleasure to enjoy the 
concerto without reserve. 





There was a nobility of classic line in Mr. Ganz’s playing. 


FELIX BOROWSKI IN CHICAGO HERALD. 
His performance was that of a musician. The concerto 


left no leanness in the “soul. 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE. 
Mr. Ganz played his part of the concerto crisply, refresh 
ingly and with good tone. He is a satisfying visitor at any 
time, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
The News Leader, November 23, 1916 

Sharing the honors of the evening with Miss Case was 
Rudolph Ganz, the celebrated Swiss pianist, and certain it is 
that no more finished artist in this class ever appeared in 
Richmond. With a wonderful technic, Mr. Ganz gave an 
exhibition of shading seldom heard in a piano performance. 
Without the slightest affectation, graceful in manner and exe 
cution Mr. Ganz’s performances showed him as the artist and 
virtuoso. Certainly no pianist was ever given a more gen- 
erous reception in Richmond, and equally certain none was 
ever more deserving. He reserved for the last his very best, 
and in the “Rakoczy March” by Liszt, he thrilled the audience 
with his matchless performance and was compelled to. respond 
to a double encore. 





Evening Journal, November 23, 1916 

Rudolph Ganz, proved himself again the sincere, finished 
player. Style without affectation, sentiment without sentimen 
tality, and a fine sweep of farce in all his playing put him in 
the rank of the world’s best pianists. One felt that the third 
movement of Mac ell’s “Eroica” sonata was played as Mac- 
Dowell would like to have it done. The Chopin numbers were 
as delighful ag ever, and Mr. Ganz’s own composition, 
“Pensive Spinner,” showed skill and originality both in writ 
ing and verformance. 


Times-Dispatch, Thursday, November 28, 1916 


He played with Mr. Stransky in the same hall nearly four 


years ago. 

At that time he made a deep impression, and last night he 
set it so firmly that it will be many another day before another 
artist obliterates any of it. Nor is there any reason why he 
should be forgotten. He is a virtuoso, a technician extraor- 
dinary, a facile performer whose dexterity and skill seem to 
have no limit of achievement. He is clean cut, as well in 
appearance as in performance, free from affectation, and of 
unusually pleasing presence, And in addition to this equip- 
ment, he is all artist, all man-artist, in that he is vigorous, 
virile, and with none of the “precious” in his work. Where 
fore, his part of the program was a revelation in many re- 
spects, even to those who have been listening to pianists, 


great and small, all their lives. Nothing has been played here 
in this day with more varied expression, ranging from the 
majestic to the dancing, than was the MacDowell “Sonata 
Eroica” by Mr. Ganz last night; Chopin's music was never 
more gracefully sung than was the group that formed his 
second number—ballad, studies (with marvelous left hand 
work), nocturne and waltz; Liszt was never played here with 
more fire, abandon and thrill than Mr. Ganz imparted to the 
“Rakoczy March,” with which he closed his last number, com 


posed of a piece of his own, a Debussy eccentricity, a 
Moszkowski fantasy and a wild, half mad romance of the 
Finnish Sibelius. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


The Star, February 9, 1917 


Mr, Ganz played as he always does, sanely and with won 


derful cool, It is said that he is the greatest living in 
terpreter of MacDowell. Be that as it may, he played Mac 
Dowell’s “Sonata Eroica” last evening, and if there is any 
artist could play it better, we have not had the pleasure of 
hearing him. 
It is seldom that a pianoforte virtuoso is given the ovation 
that fell to his lot last evening. 
DULUTH 
News Tribune, January 31, 1917 
He played with the fire of a Hungarian and the sweet 
ness and purity of tone that one might yearn to hear and 
seldom find. 
DETROIT 
News, February 2 
Mr. Ganz followed with a Chopin group which included the 
G minor ballade, which he played brilliantly; the beautiful 


Berceuse, in which he used as his medium, a tone soft, sweet 


and clear as a chime of bells, and the great A flat major 


polonaise which is sometimes attempted by the brave and 
very seldom given an adequate rendition. It forced Mr 
Ganz out of his usual quiet style; he threw himself into it 
heart and soul, and made it the big thing that it is His 
audience will not soon forget that terrific drum-fire in the 
bass over which the right hand drives out the melody 
CINCINNATI 
The Commercial Tribune, January 8 
His wealth and readiness of technical resources and skill 


were directed by lucidity and strength of understanding, fine 
sense of style, force of spirit and epic poetizing faculties that 
made some of his passages veritable tonal pageants. 

He is the great Swiss pianist. 


For virility and for gentleness born of consciousness of 


strength, the “‘mountaineer touch” of hand, of thought, of 
spirit, is ideal. 
WICHITA 
: Eagle, January 27, 1917 
That rare treat, listening to a perfect artist, was the 
privilege accorded Wichita last evening. It is given us to 


enjoy an artist with wonderful temperament, and to hear a 
musician with skillful technic, but when we find 
have the perfect artist, as in Rudolph Ganz 


KANSAS CITY 


Times, January 12 
Let Kansas City hear Debussy played a few 
as Mr. Ganz plays him and 
his music. 
pedals. 
phere. 


both we 


more times 
local audiences will clamor for 
There was magic in the shimmering use of the 
And there was translucence, vivid color and atmos 


DALLAS 
Morning News, January 17 
The sympathetic interpretations of the nocturne with the 
exquisite shadings and pianissimo runs and trills nrarked the 
high point of the group. It is altogether impossible to d« 
scribe the soul-touching qualities of this nocturne as it was 
rendered by Rudolph Ganz, and only those who heard 


him 
can appreciate the depth of meaning he put in it 
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Next week at the Metropolitan brings a revival of 
Leoni’s one-act “L’Oracolo,” a swift moving, pic- 
turesque and melodious little work. An American 
singer like Mabel Garrison, Marie Sundelius: or 
Edith Mason ought to be able to give a convincing 
rendering of the young and charming heroine in 
“L’Oracolo.” 

——— 


What with the threatened railroad strike, our 
armed merchantmen, the European war, and the 
Russian revolution, the warmth, geniality and un- 
ashamed merriment of De Koven’s “The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims” came into the world like a shaft of 
sunshine from the midst of a sky full of sable and 
forbidding clouds. 

a 

It was the editor of the “music” page of one of the 
New York dailies who sent out a circular last week 
which included the following misspelled names all 
on one typewritten page : Ellman instead of Elman ; 
Guiseppi instead of Giuseppe de Luca; Batta instead 
of Botta ; Melania instead of Melanie Kurt ; Johanna 
instead of Johannes Sembach; Patita instead of 
Paquita Madriguera; Henry T. Fleck instead of 
Finck. 

——— 

The annual New York season of ten concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra closed last week 
and, as usual, resulted in big audiences throughout 
the winter. Noteworthy facts about the series were 
that no orchestral novelties and no soloists were 
presented. However, the subscribers did not know 
in advance, of those radical departures from previous 
custom, so it is difficult to estimate whether they 
liked them. If the same policy is to be followed 
next season by Dr. Muck, and without protest on 
the part of his patrons, a large step forward will 
have been taken by one section of our public. It 
is well, however, that our own Philharmonic So- 
ciety gave us more soloists than ever, in order to 
balance matters. The Philharmonic audiences were 
huge, for many music lovers like to hear the instru- 
mental and vocal masterworks written for a solo 
performer with orchestra. In the meantime, local 
orchestral managers are figuring how much money 


the Boston Symphony saved this season by omitting 
the soloists and by not buying new music and pay- 
ing royalties for the performances of new works. 


— ee 


According to an authentic statement of the Wash- 
ington Times (March 16, 1917), Fortune Gallo, 
managing director ofthe San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, has contributed over $10,000 this season to 
the Red Cross fund. Two of his brothers, one a 
captain and the other an aviator, were killed in 
battle on the Italian front. Another brother is a 
colonel. 

a eon 


A vast audience packed the Hippodrome last Sun- 
day evening when John Philip Sousa and his bands- 
men returned to New York for a single concert 
here. Sousa is particularly beloved in America these 
patriotic days. This nation never will forget his 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” the march that jumped 
into the place of a national air during the Spanish- 
American War in 1898. Sousa is the same leader 
as of yore—temperamental, magnetic, propulsive, ir- 
resistible. Long may his muse create and his baton 
wave, 

a en 


Hesiod lived in ancient Greece about 120 years 
after Homer. He was born about 750 B. C., or 
2,657 years ago. In a poem describing the “Shield 
of Hercules” he mentions the harp and choral sing- 
ing. Charles A. Elton has rendered the lines into 
English verse : 

And there a tuneful choir appear’d 

Of heaven's immortals: in the midst, the son 

Of Jove and of Latona sweetly rang 

Upon his golden harp; th’ Olympian mount, 
Dwelling of gods, thrill’d back the broken sound. 
And there were seen th’ assembly of the gods 
Listening: encircled with beatitude: 

And in sweet contest with Apollo there 

The virgins of Pieria rais’d the strain 
Preluding; and they seem’d as though they sang 
With clear sonorous voice 


——— ->—  —- 


A distinct novelty is the Chicago Orchestra’s solo 
offering of March 23 and 24, when Harold Bauer 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch are to play Mozart’s E flat 
concerto for two pianos. Duo performances on two 
pianos are all too rare, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why the pianists neglect them as a rule, as 
many of the great composers, including such mod- 
ern ones as Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, Sinding, 
Saint-Saéns, Arensky, etc., have written admirable 
works for that form of music making. In recent 
years, two-piano playing has been popularized in 
Europe by the Misses Sutro, and among the com- 
posers who wrote works especially for them was 
Max Bruch. They played his new concerto for two 
pianos and orchestra in Philadelphia recently under 
Leopold Stokowski and both the composition and 
the performance received high press tributes and 
warm public applause. The Bruch concerto is to 
be heard in New York next season. 


a Conn 


California has been having a bumper year in 
music. Aside from the very successful concerts of 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles orchestras, and 
the increased activities of the choral associations, 
all concert courses arranged by private managers 
and musical clubs have shown a larger attendance 
and a keener interest in the artistic movement in all 
its phases and ramifications. There are plans on 
foot to start a tremendous music school in San Fran- 
cisco, a vast auditorium in Los Angeles, and an 
annual music festival in San Diego. The last 
named event, as has been reported in the Musicav 
Courter, is to be under the sponsorship of Schu- 
mann-Heink, and at the present time an earnest ef- 
fort is being made to hold the initial celebration this 
summer. The guarantee fund is to be $90,000, and 
the present enthusiasm in San Diego should be able 
to bring the project to easy realization. The little 
city in southern California held a winter exhibition 
which lasted for two years, and far from being a 
loss, as such undertakings usually are, showed a 
small profit. Among the artists whom California is 
hearing in 1916-17 are Mme. Melba, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink (nineteen concerts), Percy Grainger 
(ten concerts), Louis Graveure (ten concerts), Julia 
Culp (more concerts than she can sing) Josef Hof- 
mann, John McCormack, Florence Macbeth, Frances 
Ingram, Leopold Godowsky, Albert Spalding, Elena 
Gerhardt, Rudolph Ganz, Cecil Fanning, Flonzaley 
and Zoellner quartets, Fritz Kreisler, Mischa El- 
man and Ignatz Paderewski. The Boston National 


Grand Opera Company played eight performances 
in Los Angeles, and the same number in San Fran- 
cisco to better receipts than last season. The year 
has been a signally satisfactory one in California, 
so far as music is concerned. 


acts faieamivine 


Because her early public performances on the 
violin helped her to lose her fear of an audience 
and because practise on that instrument limbered 
her hands, wrists and arms, Alexa W. Stirling, 
women’s national golf champion, was helped in win- 
ning that title and her present athletic prominence. 
Miss Stirling says so herself in an article in Golf 
Illustrated. And she adds also: “Most women are 
handicapped by weak hands and wrists, and though 
violin playing is not necessarily a vigorous exercise, 
I give it great credit for what strength I have. But 
the power won by golf has helped my violin more 
than my violin has helped my golf.” 


erected amen 


HORRIBLE MUSICAL ADVICE 

A shuddersome thing which has sprung from the 
war, and doubtless is necessary (intensely horrible 
though it appears to the public of a non-fighting 
country), is the musical advice given by the London 
Times to pianists deprived of an arm in the terrible 
deadlock, or “fearful equipoise,” as a Lord of the 
Admiralty of the belligerent European nations called 
it recently. The Times says that many one- 
armed pianists think they must give up all idea of 
playing their instrument again, and continues: 

“That this belief is erroneous is soon discovered. Hesi- 
tatingly (and alone) you sit down to the piano. You open 
your Bach, and find that you can play the first prelude 
without dishonesty. You turn to Chopin and defeat the 
Etude in C. You go to the music shop and find that 
Brahms has set one of Bach’s Chaconnes for the left hand. 
A friend sends you two volumes (op. 113) of Rheinberger. 
It is not long before you command a large and not un- 
worthy repertoire, And the range of one-handed music 
can be greatly extended by the use of the Stepney—that is, 
by strapping to the shorter arm a wooden, felt-covered 
hammer. It is obvious that the assistance so afforded must 
depend upon the nature of the amputation. Certainly, 
where the elbow-joint is not lost, the arm can readily 
acquire a surprising skill, Most hymn tunes; the great 
majority of simple accompaniments; the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Twenty-first Preludes, and the Eighth and Eighteenth 
Fugues, in the first part of the ‘Forty-eight’; Chopin’s 
Preludes in plenty; the Etude in A flat (‘triplets versus 
twins’); much of Grieg—there is no telling the tale of 
pieces which will succumb to a little ingenuity. In short, 
much music has been written for one hand, and much that 
has been written for two hands can be played with one. 
There are men in England today who would welcome in- 
formation with regard to either. Since the early months 
of 1915 an enemy count has been touring the Central Em- 
pires, demonstrating to crowded houses the possibilities of 
one-handed playing. If a pianist were to give such per- 
formances in this country he would not find the concert- 
halls empty. | * 

“Of the musicians who have died during the war two in 
particular deserve the gratitude of the one-armed—Scria- 
bine for his Prelude and Nocturne, Max Reger for his 
‘Four Special Studies.” It may be that other composers 
will essay this task.” 

There are one-handed compositions also by Alexis 
Hollaender and Count Zichy, while the adaptations 
of Godowsky, Leschetizky, Tschaikowsky and others 
also are notable contributions to the piano literature 
for one-handed playing. 


a, 


LOS ANGELES FOR FOLK MUSIC 


A column article in the Los Angeles Herald of 
March 8, 1917, tells of a propaganda launched by 
the Gamut Club in that city recently, which will have 
for one of its objects the nation wide promulgation 
of folksongs and music for the masses. Frank Pat- 
terson (Pacific Coast representative of the Musica. 
CouRIER), whom the Los Angeles Herald calls the 
father of the idea, was placed in charge of the move- 
ment by F. W. Blanchard, president of the Gamut 
Club. The club realizes the immense value of the 
fireside songs in keeping alive the loyal love of home 
and the vital spark of patriotism in people so in- 
dustriously busy as those of America. The co-oper- 
ation of pttblic schools and churches will be re- 
quested, and they are to be asked to set apart certain 
days when folksongs will be rendered exclusively. 
Persons who happen to remember, or possess, the 
music of any of the neglected old songs now long 
out of print are asked to send copies or originals to 
the Gamut Club, which will see to their general re- 
vival. The organization also adopted the rule of 
singing several of the songs at each session. Mme. 
Melba and Charles Wakefield Cadman are among 
those who expressed enthusiastically their intention 
to aid in the new movement. Mr. Patterson’s ad- 
dress on the subject was greeted with resounding ap- 
plause. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Crumbling Idols 


We are in receipt of a letter from a prominent 
American musical manager—not in New York. He 
writes as follows: 


I cannot complain about my business this year. The 
only thing that I can say is that it is far different from 
any previous season. I have been able to sell more goods 
than ever before, but at a closer price—at a smaller price, 
in fact, because the majority of the clubs in our State 
now are taking good artists at a cheaper price instead of 
the big headliners that they have had in the past. There 
are several reasons, the principal one, however, being that 
they have enjoyed all the headliners several times, and now 
are looking for new people. 

Another reason is that they prefer ten artists at $500 
each to five at $1,000 each. They are also becoming ac- 
quainted in my part of the country with the new people, 
and finding that a Graveure, a Spalding, a Grainger, or 
a Galli-Curci are of sufficient authority musically for them 
to take on the recommendation of friends and impresarios, 
instead of waiting until they are gray headed and have 
climbed to the apex of the list. 

We have sold about the same cash amount of seats for 
our concerts as in the past, but they have been sold at a 
cheaper price, and we have sold at least twice as many 
tickets as heretofore to secure the amount, because the 
people are becoming jitneyized, movieized and cafeteria- 
ized, in the musical world as well as in the dramatic. They 
would much rather go ten times at 50 cents a seat than 
pay $5.00 for a pair of tickets and go once. 

Je have had to work harder and longer, travel more 
miles than ever before, but the income is about the same 
while the musical interest is increasing far more rapidly 
than heretofore. 


The foregoing lines tell an eloquent story, for they 
are a keen analysis of current conditions, not only 


in the locality represented by the manager who ° 


writes the letter, but also in many other neighbor- 
hoods in the United States. The chief reason for 
certain declines in some values is that the supply of 
musical ability is greater in the concert field than 
ever before, and consequently the fees and profits 
regulate themselves accordingly. In the long run, 
the fee for an artist’s services is regulated by the 
demand, and likewise the prices which organizations 
and individual auditors feel disposed to pay for 
the hearing are subject to certain laws, which per- 
haps cannot be analyzed in exact scientific or busi- 
néss terms, but nevertheless, operate in connection 
with definable degrees of reputation, individual 
popularity, newspaper publicity, and advertising 
methods. 
The Voice of the Box Office 


There are some headliners, as our correspondent 
calls them, whose box office strength never seems to 
diminish, but it is natural that some of them, es- 
pecially those who are well along in years, must, 
in time, lose some of their drawing power, especially 
if, lured by past successes, they grow careless, over- 
confident, or niggardly in their outlay for necessary 
publicity. The song, piano and violin repertoire 
does not change very much, and the performers vary 
their interpretations only very slightly after they 
have reached their artistic maturity and have worked 
out definitely their musical convictions and prefer- 
ences, It should be no matter for surprise that after 
the members and subscribers of a musical club have 
heard Z play the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonata 
eight times, they should shy at hearing it a ninth 
time, in preference to listening to X or Y play it 
in their city for the first time. 

On the whole, it is a healthful sign that our pub- 
lic is willing to listen to the younger artists, and to 
give them support before they have become old and 
universally familiar in their profession. In the end, 
the chaff will be sifted from the wheat, and it will 
be a question of the survival of the fittest. In nine 
cases out of ten the artists who receive the top 
prices cannot long enjoy that enviable state of affairs 
unless solid merit backs up the extraneous circum- 
stances which may have brought about a temporary 
and illegitimate popularity. 

Noble Ruins 


Personally we have not much of a bump of rever- 
ence, and past reputations mean very little to us, 
unless present performances reach the highest 
standards. One of the greatest disappointments of 
our life was our first hearing of Joseph Joachim 
many years ago in Berlin. The master was of 


venerable age, hard of hearing, and avowedly rheu- 
matic, but the hall was crowded and the attitude of 
The great violinist 


the listeners was one of awe. 


appeared on the stage and the applause almost deaf- 
ened us. He played the “Kreutzer” sonata, to- 
gether with Eugen d’Albert. Rarely have we heard 
worse intonation, more choppy phrasing, or shaky 
bowing than was the case that evening in the per- 
formance of the violin monarch. We said so to sev- 
eral German friends seated about us, and to this 
day we have not ceased wondering how we escaped 
lynching on the spot. 

Of course, there are some older artists who are 
better even at an advanced age, than certain younger 
artists ever will be. Joachim simply was not one 
of them. 

By all means, give the opportunity to the younger 
artists if they are as good as, or better than, the 
older ones. The path of musical progress must not 
be cluttered with gnarled roots if they can be cut 
away. 

Reports just at hand prove that Havana has the 
right idea about these things. The younger artists, 
Godowsky, Ganz and Spalding recently drew 
packed houses in the Cuban capital, while Pad- 
erewski succeeded in obtaining only $1,500 at his 
opening recital. 


Circus Season Is On 


The vociferous and insistent Billy Sunday, who 
is expected in New York in a fortnight, for the 
purpose of reforming this wicked metropolis, usual- 
ly makes bitter attacks upon the theaters and upon 
grand opera. Incidentally he expects to be paid 
liberally for his own performances on the evangelis- 
tic platform. To see him grovel close to the floor 
like Mime, leap into the air like Grane, detonate 
thunderously like the Dragon, glower like the dread 
Hagen, and protest overmuch virtue like Parsifal 
is worth fully the price of admission. 


Musical Militarism 


In the New York Sun of last Sunday are sensible 
words of advice given to professional singers not 
American. Some of them have been rather free 
in the expression of their views regarding the vari- 
ous and varying war phases. The Sun reminds 
these undiplomatic artists that whatever their pri- 
vate views, they ought to refrain from expressing 
them audibly, as their position would be exceedingly 
difficult here if this nation went to war and the for- 
eigners in question were to find themselves stranded 
and unable to secure engagements. The Musicav 
CourIER was one of the first newspapers to declare 
its complete pro-Americanism, and it has no sympa- 
thy with any sort of propaganda directed against 
the interests of this land. 

And be it added that the Musrcat Courter has 
no sympathy also with the efforts of some vicious 
minded American musical journalists and others to 
stir up hatred against law-abiding foreigners who 
are living in our country, keeping free from political 
entanglements and minding their own musical busi- 
ness. Because this nation is in the midst of a pre- 
paredness campaign is no reason for us to take on 
the roles of braggarts and bullies. 

A letter published by the New York Herald last 
week is a copy of a communication sent by one John 
Markle, a coal dealer, to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The writer requested that the “Meister- 
singer” performance be suspended “in view of the 
relations now existing between the German Imperial 
Government and our Government.” He considers 
the selection of the “Meistersinger” as “inoppor- 
tune.” 

As this country is not at war with Germany, the 
Metropolitan replied very properly as follows: 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is personally intrusted with the se- 
lection of the opera, and the preponderance of nationality 
of the various works produced, subject to a limitation in 
our contract with him that no more than 40 per cent. of 
the operas shall be in German. Mr, Gatti-Casazza is a 
citizen of a nation which for some tite has been actively 
at war with Germany, and nevertheless has not felt that 
he was as yet warranted in making any change from the 
traditional complexion of the opera productions at the 
Metropolitan, and has attempted always to adhere to the 
familiar program of approximately 40 per cent. German 
and 60 per cent. French and Italian works. 

It is an old story that those who fight wars with 
their pens never have time to get to the front, and 
that those at the front never have time to do any 
fighting with their pens. 


Of course, the “Meistersinger” performance was 
not canceled at the Metropolitan Opera, 


Where Is It? 


“What is a music center?” asks a correspondent 
who has a grudge against us. One music center we 
know, dear correspondent, is a place: 

Where artists pay money to certain musical man- 
agers and get nothing in return. 

Where some persons give concerts for the pleas- 
ure of paying hall rent, advertising, and ticket print- 
ing. 

Where music critics are generally believed to be 
either ignorant, prejudiced or dishonest. 

Where the concert “deadhead” flourishes luxuri- 
antly, 

Where one teacher kidnaps pupils from another. 

Where young musicians from smaller places, who 
have left lucrative work at home, are able to starve 
quickly and thoroughly. 

Where symphony orchestras play politics better 
than the professional politicians. 

Where opera singers are more anxious to sing 
records than to sing in opera, and more eager to act 
for movies than to act on the stage. 

Where there are more empty concerts than in any 
place which is not a music center. 

Where singing teachers are sorry that no musical 
lettres de cachet came down to us as a heritage from 
the French Revolution. 

Where private piano and violin teachers damn the 
conservatories. 

Where the conservatories damn the private piano 
and violin teachers. 

Where grand opera draws $12,000 in a night, and 
Beethoven recitals do not draw $12,000 in twelve 
years. 

Where the vulgar musical comedy draws in pro- 
portion to its vulgarity. 

Where—but what’s the use of further description ? 
Every one knows the city we have in mind. 

Is Ballet Writing Easy? 

Our young American composers are adyised by 
John Alden Carpenter to dedicate themselves not to 
symphony or grand opera, but rather to ballet. The 
advice is not good. Far from being an easy form in 
which to write, it is one of the most difficult, and 
requires a keenly developed poetical sense, strong 
power of characterization, and a well nigh perfect 
orchestral technic. The ballets of Delibes, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rubinstein, Stravinsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and the ballet interpolations in the operas of Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, Gounod, and the Italian com- 
posers, were written by those masters with as much 
care and discriminativeness as ever went into the 
creation of their serious passages. 

It is doubtful, too, whether ballet has a big fu- 
ture in this country. The very apotheosis of ballet 
was represented in the performances the Russians 
gave us and yet a tremendous sum was lost in the 
undertaking. 

The best speculation for the young. American com- 
poser remains a piano piece or a song with qualities 
to appeal to the largest percentage of the musical 
public. 

Variationettes 

Reginald de Koven need not pay any attention to 
what some of the critics say about his “The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.” It is armed fore and aft with tune- 
fulness. 

New York soon will have an “intimate” theater 
for musical comedy, the auditorium to hold only 450 
persons. “Intimate” musical comedy is the kind 
that dispenses with “stars,” chorus, a numerous cast, 
spectacular display and a large orchestra. 

Several intimate musical comedies have been suc- 
cessful recently, and they deserved success, for they 
are clever, tuneful and artistic. Managers now are 
tumbling over one another in their endeavor to 
secure intimate musical comedies. Of course they 
see the art in them, but also they see the saving in 
the absence of “stars,” chorus, numerous cast, spec 
tacular display and a large orchestra. 

Melvin Dalberg, the most musical lawyer we 
know, vows that on one occasion a young woman 
went into a country store where, among everything 
else, sheet music was on sale, and asked for the 
“Siegfried Idyll.” When told that the piece was 
not on hand, she hesitated, and said: “Well then, 
give me two tins of canned apricots.” Dalberg is 
the same man who said of a pianist’s cold and philo- 
sophical Chopin reading: “He is a Chopin-hauer.” 

Two important musical items of news: Geraldine 
Farrar says she is no Germanophile, and Jansci 
Rigo, the gypsy violinist and former husband of the 
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Princess de Chimay, has become an American citi- 
zen, 

Fame is an enviable thing. Glancing from our 
sanctum window a few moments ago, we saw a 
dozen bicycles being ridden down Fifth avenue, 
their wheels covered with yellow placards bearing 
the information that at a local theater Geraldine 
Farrar is being shown in the screen drama “Joan 
the Woman” at prices ranging from twenty-five 
cents to one dollar. 

Alma Gluck says that if she had a son she would 
shoot him with her own hands rather than have 
him go to war. Alma has a daughter, however. 

Philip Hale tells us that Beethoven once wrote to 
Bihler: “I do not always compose what I wish; I 
work for money.” Et tu, Beethoven? 

M. B. H. writes; “The New York Age, a daily 
paper published by negroes, and for negroes, has a 
department called ‘Dramatics and Athletics.’ New 
Zealand boasts a weekly called ‘Sporting and 
Dramatic Review.’ Some day I would like to 
write a column for you called ‘Music and Checkers,’ 
or ‘Literature and Tiddlediwinks,’ or ‘Painting and 
Real Estate,’ or ‘Architecture and the Stock Mar- 
ket,’ or ‘Poetry and Shipping News.’ By the way, 
I suppose that when the pugilistic editor of the Age 
goes to a prize fight, and reports a knockout he 
quotes Shakespeare’s ‘A hit, a palpable hit.’ No 
doubt the same individual thinks London Punch a 
paper for prize fighters, or perhaps if he were asked 
how he likes Punch, he might reply that he prefers 
whiskey.” 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler honors us with an in- 
teresting communication, and a “by the way” para- 
graph in it, says this: “In your issue of March 1, 
in the column headed ‘I See That’, appeared the 
sentence ‘Fannie Bloomfield’s song wins scholastic 
honors.’ The matter referred to my sons, and not 
to my song, for I am sure that no song of mine 
could win scholastic honors or could in any way 
compete with the quality of my boys. I wish you 
could correct the error.” 

Halperson, the New York Staats-Zeitung critic. 
said at “The Canterbury Pilgrims” premiére : “There 
are two many friars in the work and not enough 
broilers.” 

It is rumored that the Germans are taking the 
canon out of Bach’s works and the brass out of 
Strauss and Wagner scores, in order to keep up 
their supply of ammunition. 

Composers, your country needs you. Band to- 
gether and resolve not to weaken the defence of 
our land by writing enervating patriotic hymns, 
courageous cantatas, and songs with fragments of 
the national anthem as a refrain, 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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REQUIESCAT KALKBRENNER 





Chopin’s biographers tell us that when the voung 
Pole reached Paris he visited Kalkbrenner, who was 
then at the height of his fame as a pianist and com- 
poser. Chopin wanted to have lessons from Kalk- 
brenner, but the terms were too hard. Why has 
the fame of Kalkbrenner vanished? A contempo- 
rary critic speaks thus of a new work: 

Evervthing by Mr. Kalkbrenner demonstrates the full- 
ness of his mind and the power of his hand. The vigour 
of his spirit assimilates to itself naturally images of en- 
ergy and force: his unlimited command of the instru- 
ment delights in the embodying these strong and rich 
combinations of his learning and his fancy; he moves in 
power and lives only in its display. He is there- 
fore more conversant with sublimity than beauty, with 
the grandeur of a large and comprehensive survey of rich 
combinations than with the more minute and regular 
beauties which belong to selected objects. 

Now we know. Kalkbrenner failed to express 
that beauty which is a joy forever. That so called 
sublimity, which affected the reviewer of the Lon- 
don Musical Review for 1820, would not seem sub- 
lime to us at all, because we have grown accus- 
tomed to more and more power all the time and we 
consequently find the “sublime” power of 1820 a 
very tame power in 1917. But the thing of beauty 
grows old very slowly even when it fails to be a 
joy forever, as Keats puts it. Chopin, as every 
student knows, never sought power in his playing. 
He was essentially a quiet performer. Beauty of 
tone rather than volume was his aim and ideal. Un- 
fortunately most young composers and executants 
run after temporary power rather than toil for the 
more enduring beauty. But probably nature has 
settled the question for each one of us. No born 


Chopin ever wants to imitate a Kalkbrenner, and no 


born Kalkbrenner can ever become a Chopin with 
all the trying in the world. Nevertheless the 
thoughtful student may improve himself by a study 
of the failures and triumphs of his ee 
Leaving Chopin out of the question altogether, we 
do not exaggerate when we say that Kalkbrenner 
was a great artist. 
——— 


LEGENDS 


Legends are the legacy left us by an unscientific 
past. As soon as science appeared to stick a point- 
ed fact in the many colored bubble of legendary 
romance, the thin thing vanished into the thinner air. 
All the old lands of eros’ and of Asia are full of 
them. Even America has a stock of them left over 
from the red man, who peopled the forests, streams, 
clouds and mountains with the = and supermen 
of his own imaginings. Longfellow has collected a 
number of them and made his “Hiawatha” a part 
and parcel of the English language. 

The principal function of a legend now is to fur- 
nish an opera book. There is apparently no other 
way of getting any value out ofa legend. Nobody 
ever believes one of them., The age of faith is over. 
Once upon a time, we are told, there lived an old 
lady who not only believed that the whale swallowed 
Jonah, but who regretted deeply that the Bible did 
not assert that Jonah swallowed the whale, so anx- 
ious was she to prove her faith. She died, we hear, 
without a child to inherit her genius for credulity. 
That is why no one believes legends. To tell the 
truth, a legend is a lie. If it was not a lie it would 
not be a legend. And if the legend is not worked 
up into an opera book with good music it will fall as 
flat as a door nail and as dead as a pancake, or some- 
thing like that. 

Read ‘Tennyson’s “Gareth and Lynette,” “Lance- 
lot and Elaine,” “Last Tournament,” “Guinevere,” 
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THE LORELEI ROCK ON THE RHINE. 


and observe the legends. Without the ornaments of 
the poet’s versification and euphonious words the 
story is quite a prosy affair. Tristram, who was a 
son of Sir Meliodas and a Knight of the Round 
Table, married Isolt, daughter of Howell, King of 
Brittany. The marriage, like most legendary mar- 
riages, was not.a sticcess, because Tristram had a 
very great interest in another Isolt, who was not 
only his aunt but also the wife of King Mark, of 
Cornwall, England. This particular Isolt was the 
daughter of King Anguish, of Ireland, and so on. 
Mark slew Tristram for his antics with his aunt. 
Does this legend promise much? Not much. If 
Wagner had not made a hash of it and served it 
up with his own inimitable musical dressing it 
would be as unfamiliar as the tale of the Indian girl 
who went over Niagara in a birch bark canoe and 
never came back. 

Wagner took legends for “Tannhauser,” for the 
“Flying Dutchman,” for “Lohengrin,” for “Parsi- 
fal.” And the whole “Nibelungen Trilogy” is legend 
from beginning to end. Try to read those ridiculous 
old yarns in their original form as legends, otherwise 
lies, and see how true our statement is, that legends 
are only useful in opera. “Der Freischiitz” is a leg- 
end. Weber breathed the breath of musical life into 
that legend and it became a living opera for at least 
fifty years. 

There is another popular legend of purely Ger- 
man origin which has inspired a number of poets 
and painters and composers. It is the legend of the 
Lurlei, or Lorelei. Nothing but the solid rock and 
the impalpable romance are left. The lovely fairy, 
who dwelt on the shore enticing sailors and fisher- 
men to their destruction in the rapids of the Rhine, 
has died a natural death. She was hit on the head 


with a fact and it killed her. That is the natural 
death of legends. The Rhine fairy might be called 
the cousin “German” of the Sirens, Ligeia, Leucosia, 
and Parthenope, who sang by the summer seas of 
Sicily long ago when the legends were the one theme 
of the poets, historians, theologians, philosophers, 
warriors and seamen. The Lorelei legend found its 
finest poetic version in the German of Heine. But 
the old German poet, Marner, wrote in the thir- 
teenth century that all the treasure of the Nibe- 
lungs lay hidden under the Lurlenberg. This car- 
ries back the source of Wagner’s Rhine daughters 
legend. It is the Lurlei legend modified. Liszt 
composed his beautiful song “Die Lorelei” to 
Heine’s famous ballad in 1841. Some critics pro- 
fess to see suggestions in the introduction of this 
song which Wagner afterward used in “Tristan 
and Isolde.” It may be so. If so, then Wagner is 
again indebted to the Lorelei legend. Wagner found 
his warrant for echoing Liszt in the weird echo that 
haunts the high cliffs of the narrows where the Lor- 
elei rock rears up its head 430 feet high. 
Mendelssohn left an unfinished opera, “Die Lor- 
elei,” which contains some of his most tuneful music. 
Perhaps the two best known settings of the legend 
are those by Max Bruch, and A. Catalani. But the 
list of Lorelei legenders is long, if not particularly 
strong. In addition to the composers already men- 
tioned, there are: G. A. Heinze, F. W. Kornatsky, 
F. Lochner, Ad. Mohr, A. Reissmann, C. J. Bar- 
tholdy, A. E. A. Becker, O, Fiebach, E. Nau- 
mann, F. Pacius, E. A. W. Siboni, Ad. Stierlin, A. 
Weichmann, If there are any more of them they 
are not to be found in John Towers’ Dictionary. 
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GUILBERT COMPLAINS 





On date of Saturday, March 3, the Chicago Tri- 
bune under the above heading wrote the following 
concerning Yvette Guilbert : 


Yvette Guilbert last night, in Orchestra Hall, gave her 
second Chicago program, called “Songs of My Debut”; 
it involved matter heard in previous engagements, and was 
in striking contrast to the Tuesday schedule. She took 
occasion to make an address in denunciation of her press 
agent, whom she described as being, among other things, 
an imbecile. Her grievance was that he had caused to be 
printed an intimation that last night’s songs would be 
“naughty,” meaning indecent. 


Mme. Guilbert should not complain. If memory 
serves us right, she started over twenty-five years 
ago to sing songs of a nature distinctly naughty. 
Just after leaving the Printemps, a Parisian de- 
partment store in which she was employed, Mme. 
Guilbert started in on her career of giving France 
as well as other European countries the piquant 
songs which she recited and sang beautifully, with 
the naivete of a nun, enhancing by such a delivery 
the effect of the numbers she rendered. That Mme. 
Guilbert has in her latter years changed her style 
is comprehensible, as others before her have done 
the same thing. Maturity of thought, and sharpen- 
ing of mental and artistic perspective, usually ac- 
company advanced age when it is accompanied by 
a foundation of intelligence, as in the case of Mme. 
Guilbert. 

Her press agent is not an “imbecile,” but knew 
that her vogue was created through the singing 
of “Chansons Rosses.” 


snipes peace 
MUSIC IN THE MIND 





One reads in the New Orleans Picayune of March 
13, 1917, that Maud Powell scored a tremendous 
triumph there recently at her recital. In spite of the 
superlative praise bestowed on the splendid artist 
by the New Orleans reviewer, he finds fault with 
the fact that in Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata, Miss 
Powell played from the printed music. Evidently 
chamber music is not a familiar art in New Orleans, 
or such a criticism would not have been forthcom- 
ing. It is the custom on the part of nearly all pub- 
lic performers not to play chamber music from mem- 
ory. It is not necessary to dispense with the music 
in a performance which is not of a solo nature, any 
more than it is necessary for a string quartet or an 
orchestra to perform without reading from the 
printed music. The “Kreutzer” sonata indeed has 
been played publicly from memory cn certain oc- 
casions by great artists, but the feat was one purely 
of virtuosity, and did not in any way add to the in- 
terest of the music, or the worth of the interpreta- 
tion, 
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Denver in New York—Percy No. 2—Delicate 


There is a young lady from Denver, a pianist and 
teacher, who recently spent a month in New York City 
to enjoy the concerts and take a course of study with that 
fine woman and splendid artist, Teresa Carrefio. The scene 
is not the wild and woolly West but one of the leading 
and popular hotels near Thirty-fourth and Broadway, 
New York. The Denver pianist in question, on account 
of its convenience to Aeolian and Carnegie Halls, located 
herself at Hotel ——, near Thirty-fourth and Broadway. 
Alas! Not being allowéd the privilege of a piano in her 
room, opportunities for practice became a serious problem. 
The hotel management, however, came to the rescue and 
assured Miss G. they would be delighted to have her make 
use of the piano in the ladies’ parlor, and that, between 
the hours of two and three in the afternoon, she would 
be undisturbed. Follows a true account of the first day’s 
undisturbed practice. 

Miss G, at the piano, armed with Bach fugues, Bee- 
thoven sonatas and Chopin preludes. Energetic practice 
on Bach 
“Girlie, couldn’t you play us a fox trot?’ “No, madam, 
I do not play the fox trot; but would not the ‘Gollywogs 
Cakewalk’ by Debussy serve instead?” Silent scorn reg- 
istered by the lady buyer from Plattsburgh, Ohio. 

Next an attempt at Beethoven’s sonata, op. 53, when a 
breath (not prohibition) was heard advancing and a voice 
questioned, “Say, kiddo, are you the entertainer? You 
play just wonderful! I’ve got two sisters, one sings beau- 
tiful, and the other. handles the violin just grand. My 
father could play anything !” 

Miss G, becomes so affected by this lady’s pathetic tale 
of “music in the home” that she begins (being unable to 
finish anything) Chopin's fifteenth prelude. Again a sym- 
pathetic voice, “My dear, 1 am so happy to hear that pre- 
lude! I belong to the Choral Club in B—— and am very 
musical. I shall sit right down here and you shall play 
all the preludes to me.” (There are only twenty-five!) ° 

Miss G. speechless; but, from force of habit, she con- 
tinues to play the fifteenth prelude over and over again 
to the entire satistaction of the Choral Club lady and to 
the flowing accompaniment of musical anecdotes faith- 
fully read in the study course of the Choral Club of B—. 

At last in desperate straits, our unfortunate pianist, 
thinking that a great volume of tone may be a discourage- 
ment, pounds out a study of her own composition, “forte” 
where it should be “piano” and “fortissimo” where there 
should be “pianissimo.” Peace for a few moments, then: 

“Oh, girlie, that’s a dead one! Can’t you give us ‘A 
Perfect Day’? That's a real piece.” 

Miss G. sadly gathers up her music and departs, think- 
ing that the classics are not for the masses, and that per- 
haps her musical education has been a little too one sided. 


+ * * * *& 

No matter in what direction you make a hit there is 
somebody always envious and jealous who will try to get 
ahead of you or steal your thunder. Take Percy Rich- 
ards, the man in white, for instance. For about two years 
now he has been the only person in the world who walked 
up and down Fifth avenue winter and summer without 
hat, overcoat or jacket. Percy has done it all in white 
too—shoes, trousers and soft collared shirt. Just last 
week out came a rival, an old chap with gray hair—old 
enough to know better. Like Percy he did away with all 
superfluous covering, but his color scheme—black shoes, 
flannel trousers and a pink shirt—was somewhat more am- 
bitious than that of the Swedish lieutenant baritone. 


is, ee aa ae 

The other night there was a lass with delicate hair who 
sang that delicate little thing of Dr. Arne’s “The Lass with 
the Delicate Air,” only she called it “dell-e-cut” every time. 
It occurred to me there are possibilities for a bad English- 
French pun in that title, though it would take too much 
time to work it out. Something about “the lass with the 
delicate ’air” not making so much of a hit nowadays as 
“The lass with the decollete ‘air.”. This joke can be per- 
petrated with very slight danger if you will only take 
pains to leave oft the final accent, as I have. 

Byron Hacet. 


for a few moments—then a pleading voice: 





Rosita Renard (Piano Recital) 


Times 
There were warmth and poet- 
ical feeling in the Brahms 
sonata. 


American 
She entered deeply into the 
poetry of Brahms’ romantic 
sonata. 


Evening Post 
She entered into the spirit of 
their (Bach, rahms, Chopin 
and Liszt) works in a remark- 
able manner. 


Tribune : 

In the Brahms sonata in F 
minor she was evidently not at 
home. s 

‘“ 


n 

Her immaturity caused, in part 

at least, her failure to grasp 

with full interpretative wer 

the demands in style made by 

the more important compositions 
in her list. 


un 
(See above) 


Alois Trnka (Violin Recital) 


Herald 
He lacks the fire and temper- 
ament that are required for big 
solo playing. 


American 
Mr. Trnka is a_ violinist of 
lofty attainments. 


Vladimir Resnikoff (Song Recital) 


Evening Mail : 
The first group of songs dis- 
closed a baritone voice of or- 
dinary quality, rather lacking in 
power. 
Times 
He has not a notable voice; 
it has little power, and is apt 
to lack color and resonance. 
imes 
(See above) 


Evening Sun ; 
Resnikoff has a voice which is 
powerful and rich of tone. 


World 
His voice is beautiful and he 
imbues it with soul. 


Herald : 
Mr. Resnikoff has a voice of 
even timbre and of beauty. 


Philharmonic Concert 


Tribune 
In the Bizet aria her (Alma 
Gluck) voice sounded tired and 
rough, and she sang with evident 
effort. 


Mischa Viélin 


Sun 

Mr. Violin belongs to the 
class of young aspirants who 
give little ground for critical 
comment. 
- American (headline) 

Mischa Violin New Genius at 
Fiddle. 


World 
His somewhat 
lacks repose. 


Herald 
His tone is small. 


showy style 


American 
Benjamin Adler sat 
piano. 


at the 


Times 
Alma Gluck sang Micaela’ 
air from “Carmen” in fresh and 
ringing voice, 


(Violin Recital) 


American 
Violin is a fiddler and an ex- 
ceptionally gifted one at that. 


American (criticism) 

Of intellectual grasp and pen- 
etration, imagination, emotional 
warmth and intensity, one finds 
no conspicuous traces. 

Times ; 

He plays sincerely and intelli- 
gently, without attempt at per- 
sonal display. 

Evening Mail 

Mr. Violin possesses a power- 
ful tone. 

Tribune 

He was assisted 
Adler. 


by Joseph 


Flonzaley Quartet (Chamber Music Recital) 


Evening Post 
The whole piece (Strong's 
“The Village Music Director’) 
is written with splendid musi- 
cianship. 


Herald 
One wanted more vitality in 
the second movement. 


Tribune 
The concluding movement is 
far from original, 
Globe 
The subject is not for the 
gentle muse of Mr. Strong, but 
rather for Igor Stravinsky or 
Leo Ornstein. 


Evening Mail 

Strong uses methods of orches- 
tration which are better suited 
for opera than for chamber 
music, 

Globe 

The second movement is wist- 
ful and tender without a sug- 
gestion of the mawkish. 


Times : 
The third movement is in- 


genious. 
Herald 
In this (the third) movement 
Mr. Strong showed himself a 
clever and resourceful writer. 


“Francesca di Rimini” (Metropolitan) 


American 
Mme. Alda surpassed herself 
in the title role; she has rarely 
sung more impressively. 


World 
Mme, Alda’s Francesca lacked 
color and distinction. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch (Piano Recital) 


Herald 
He is not so precise and exact 
in his fingering as are many 
others, gaining a certain inde- 
finable emotional effect at times 
by vague chords and runs, 


American 
His splendid mastery of tech- 
nic, crystalline passage work and 
incisive rhythms was clearly 
demonstrated, 








HIT OR MISS 








Janet Would Go Out 


The following verses were penned by a well known choir 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 


or changed by the compiler.] 


New York Symphony 


Evening Post 
Mr. Damrosch conducted the 
“Eroica” symphony with a sur- 
prising lack of precision and 
rhythmic incisiveness. 
Evening Post 
(See above) 


Tribune 
The triple concerto shows us 
Beethoven in his most charm- 
ing and graceful mood. 
‘u 


n 

The triple concerto interests 

first of all for its individual 
form and beautiful melodies. 

Evening World 

Fritz Kreisler, Pablo Casals 

and Harold Bauer played the 

triple concerto in C major, an 

exquisite creation, 


World 
The precision was all 
could have asked. 


American 
Mr. Damrosch and his men 
have never given a more dra- 
matic reading of the “Eroica” 
symphony — a _ reading that 
approached closer in intensity of 
expression, in incisiveness and 
and sonority, to the standard set 
in New York a few years ago 
by Gustav Mahler. 
Evening Post 
The concerto itself is one of 
the least inspired works ever 
penned by the — Ludwig. 
Globe 


one 


lo 
The concerto itself is not one 
of Beethoven’s greatest works. 


Times 
The triple concerto is not one 
of the master’s great works. 


director and vocal teacher, formerly music critic of one 
of the most important dailies in the country, who showed 
that he is just as much at home writing poetry as he is 
directing his choir or giving singing lessons. tears 

The young lady in question has charge of an office in 
which the well Rood. vocal teacher has business, and 
always finding the young lady out, finally left on her desk 


these verses: 
O Janet with the brilliant mind, 
Inconstant, shy and hard to find, 
Why don’t you in the office stay 
Some certain moments every day? 


I come to look for you at morn 
And find you—by the breezes borne 
To some recital far away 

So I must come another day. 


I come to look for you at noon, 

And find you are expected soon; 

The maidens give the gentle hunch 
That you have wandered out to lunch. 


I come to look for you at night, 
And find the portal fastened tight; ; 
Why do you from your loved ones hide 
And turn the key on the inside? 


O Janet, Janet, be at home 
When next your scribe doth hither roam, 
Or else we will be forced to ‘ e,”” 


Or—-advertise in Music News. 


—T, J. K. 
He Never Speaks of Himself 


There are two kinds of artists, those who speak about 
themselves and those who never mention their own names. 


I SEE THAT— 


Louis Koemmenich is giving a special course in oratorio. 

Theodore Presser. has created a foundation for retired 
music teachers. 

Violin practice and early performances in public helped 
Alexa W. Stirling to win the women’s national golf 
championship. 

The Hippodrome was packed to hear Sousa and his band. 

Tomorrow Bauer and Gabrilowitsch play the Mozart © 
flat concerto for two pianos with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is recovering. : 

Tivador Nachez would rather go without his daily paper 
than the Musica Courter. 

Thomas J. Kelly is going to stay in Chicago, where he is 
becoming very popular. 

Boston greeted Amelita Galli-Curci with unprecedented 

enthusiasm. 

Ernst Kunwald’s forces have returned 

cessful tour. 

Mana Zucca’s composition recital is a real triumph, 

Muratore’s encores exceeded his program numbers at his 
Chicago recital. 

Walter Spry and his assistant teachers are to join the 
faculty of the Columbia School of Music. 

MacDowell compositions were interpreted by Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell and Marie Sundelius before the Musicians’ 
Club. 

New York Symphony Orchestra closed its season last 
Saturday evening. 

Boston and New York enjoyed 
Ampico demonstrations. 

Mme. Melba sang in Los Angeles earlier this month. 

Gilderoy Scott will become Mrs. Isaac Willard Rocky the 
end of this week. 

New York. Rubinstein Club celebrated “St. Patrick’s Day 
in the Afternoon.” 

Teresa Carrefio is to teach this summer. 

A union to aid women artists has been formed. 

Dr. Kunwald explained Schoenberg's “Pelleas.” 

Vida Milholland is to concertize. 

Arthur Hackett sang in the Liszt “Faust” symphony with 
the Boston Orchestra, 

The New York Symphony Orchestra will assist Margaret 
Anglin in Greek plays to be given in New York. 

There will probably be a “Melba” day at San Diego this 
summer. 

San Francisco is anxious to hear the Chicago Opera Com 
pany. 

Oberhoffer predicts symphony orchestras soon in every 
fair sized American city. 

The tenth biennial convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs meets in Birmingham, Ala., next 
month. 

The Flonzaley Quartet introduced George Templeton 
Strong’s “The Village Music Director” to New York. 

Lester Donahue is to play a program of Ferrata com- 
positions, 

The People’s Music League will hold a contest for amateur 
orchestras, 

Martinelli is to remain in America this summer. 

Mischa Violin gave a violin recital. 

John McCormack drew the largest Chicago audience of 
his career. 

Reinald Werrenrath has fulfilled every engagement booked 
for him in seven years. 

Evelina Parnell created role of Louise de la Valliére in 
Homer Moore’s opera, “Louis XIV.” 

“The Academy of Phonograph Trial Recording” opens 
studio in New York. 

“A Masque of American Music” is to be given in Phila- 
delphia in May. 

California has had a bumper year in music. 

Gustav L. Becker has a little son. 

Walter L. Bogert is re-elected for his third term as presi- 
dent of the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. 

Edwin Lemare has been chosen as City Organist of San 
Francisco. 

Leo Ornstein declares that “If work is not spontaneous it 
is worth nothing.” 

According to the New York Sun, the largest audience 
ever assembled in Carnegie Hall heard John McCor- 
mack last Sunday. H. R, F. 


from a suc- 
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Those who speak of otlers have talent. Those who al- 
ways approach you by asking, “Did you see me in such and 
such roles?” or “Did you hear me ?” et cetera, have 
little talent. In which class do you belong? In the class 
of the “M’as tu vu?” which translated means “Did you see 
me?” Or have you talent? 


A Hit That Hits 


When Galli-Curci appeared last week in Boston, a well 
known musician asked Homer Samuels, her accompanist, 
“Is she as good as all that?” “No,” answered Samuels; 
“she’s better.” After the concert the w.k.m., meeting him 
again, said to him, “You gave me the wrong tip. She's 
better than that.” Galli-Curci always hits the box office in 
the bull’s-eye, selling out the house wherever she appears. 


Hide and Seek 


There are some managers who from childhood have 
played “Hide and Seek” beautifully. One of those lascars 
lives in Chicago. When you call on him in Chicago he is 
in New York. When he makes an appointment to meet 
you in New York he is in Cincinnati. When you are in 
Cincinnati he is in Buffalo. 

Does he spend all the money that he gets from his artists 
on traveling? If so, why does he not obtain a few dates 
for his artists? Or is it his ambition to make the railroad 
companies rich and his artists poor? Such managers 
should be ostracized by the musical profession and made 
to work for a living. 
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Atlanta, Ga.--A reception of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of Atlanta’s Y, M. C. A. was given recently. A musical 
program was heard in which the following pupils of Mil- 
dred Langworthy, soprano, voice teacher in the 
Atlanta Conservatory of Music and the Cox College 
Conservatory, participated: Manrine Gostin, Hilda Hollo- 
way, Polly Buttian, Grace Domingos, Gladys Allen, Grace 
Richards, Genic Ward, Addie Belle Gary. The work of 
these pupils reflects favorably on Miss Langworthy’s method 
of teaching. 

Bayonne, N. J.—On March 11 a musical service and 
reception wes given in honor of Vrofessor William Till, 
organist and choirmaster of the First Reformed Church, 
in recognition of his services for a period of twenty-five 
continuous years, The soloists were Henry Bastow, tenor ; 
Hubert Linscott, baritone, and Professor Till himself, 

Bellingham, Wash.—-The Bellingham Symphony Or- 
chestra, Mme. Davenport Engberg, conductor, has been 
giving a successful series of concerts this season. On 
March 2, the orchestra gave its second concert of the sea- 
son with Tina Lerner, the gifted Russian pianist, as soloist. 
She played with dash, fire, marvelous technic and at the 
same time innate grace, refinement and unaffected sim- 
plicity. This is the sixth season of existence of the Belling- 
ham Symphony Orchestra and it is assured a permanent 
place in this city. The third concert of the season of 
1916-17. will be given on March 30, with Albert Spalding, 
violinist, as soloist——An interpretative recital of the 
works given on the program by the Bellingham Symphony 
Orchestra, on March 2, took place on the afternoon of the 
same day under the auspices of the Aftermath Club. Those 
participating in the progrm were Mrs. C. X. Larrabee, 
Mme. Davenport-Engberg, conductor of the Bellingham 
Symphony Orchestra, and Wayland Cornish.——A reception 
was given in honor of Tina Lerner following the concert. 
Those in charge were Mrs. A. Macrae Smith, chairman; 
Mrs. H. I. Burlingame, Mrs. F. W. Burpee, Mrs. Daniel 
Campbell, Mrs, Thomas Dahlquist, Mrs. C. W. Howard, 
Mrs. S. N, Kelly, Mrs, Paul Wells, Mrs. G. W. Nash, Mrs. 
A. J. Craven, Mrs. Elmer Cave and Olive Eden. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Calgary, Canada.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Chicago, Ill.—Charles M. Courboin, the noted organ- 
ist of Syracuse, N. Y., played on March 5 in the Ravens- 


leader: Gertrude Brice, Mrs. C. S. Baxter, Henry Deisel, 
George L. Wail, F. E. Harman, I. R. Longworth, Charles 
Peltier, Mrs, Warren Snyder, Mrs, A. L. White, Mrs. W. 
L.. Mackenzie, Mrs, Van Cleve Holmes, Calvin Neiswander 
and Frank Maire. 

Lindsborg, Kan.—Lindsborg is making plans to make 
“The Messiah” festival this season one of the greatest she 
has ever had. The great artist for Palm Sunday is Mme. 
Galli-Curci, the soprano who has created such a furore 
with the Chicago Opera Association. On Easter Sunday, 
Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist, will appear. As usual, 
performances of “The Messiah” will be given on Palm 
Sunday, Good Friday and Easter Sunday. Hagbard Brase, 
the head of the Bethany College Conservatory, is the di- 
rector of the festival. Among other soloists will be Archi- 
bald G. Todd, tenor, of Kansas City, a former pupil of 
Paul R. Utt, of Salina, Kan. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issuc.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Margaret Salinas, lyric soprano, 
a former pupil of Mildred Langworthy, voice teacher in 
the Atlanta Conservatory of Music and the Cox College 
Conservatory, sang successfully this season at a concert 
in which the program was shared by Dr. Bruce Gordon 
Kingsley, organist; Mrs. George A. Dobinson, dramatic 
reader, and Barbara Claire Taylor, harpist. Miss Salinas’ 
pure lyric voice was heard to advantage in the songs she 
sang———One of the most enjoyable and excellent pro- 
grams of the season was heard recently at the Woman's 
City Club. Those who participated in the program were 
Mary Goodrich Read, violinist; Sibyl Gaba, dramatic con- 
tralto; Walter Hastings Olney, baritone; the Helen Tappe 
Trio, and Margaret Salinas, lyric soprano. Miss Salinas, 
who closed the program, is well known to the public for 
her light, sweet voice and her thoroughly artistic rendition. 

Miami, Fla.—On March 10 the community class of the 
children’s department of the Miami Musical Club gave a 
program in which the following appeared: Leonora Hen- 
derson, Jacqueline Valentine, Miriam Hart, Mary Willets, 
Margaret Hovelsend and Alice Sears——The White Tem- 
ple Choir sang Gounod's “Redemption” on March 13 to an 
appreciative audience. The chorus is made up of thirty 
well trained voices under the direction of Charles Cuch- 
man. The soloists were Mrs. Ralph Powers, Katherine 
Dungan, Mrs. Eugene Romfli, Adelaide Clark, Sam Pierce, 
Harold Pyfrom, John Oliver, Robert Zoll and Elmer 


Jordan conducted with his usual good judgment and the 
numbers for the men’s and women’s choruses were ren- 
dered with splendid tone quality and fine balancing of 
parts. The soloists were all received with marked favor. 
——*“A Morning with Women Composers” constituted the 
program of the Chopin Club at one of its meetings re- 
cently———The Chaminade Club gave its monthly musicale 
early this month, which was well attended by members and 
their friends. An interesting program was arranged by 
Gertrude J. Bullard——The Monday Morning Musical 
Club met recently at the home of Mrs, Merwin White-——— 
Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form was admirably given by 
the Hyde Operatic Society, Arthur Hyde conducting. The 
soloists were Carlotta Penniman, Grace Murray, Lurleen 
Sterry, Mrs. Arthur Hyde, Ruth Nichols, Eva O'Neill, 
Helen Kanvanagh, James Conway, Daniel McGrath, Ed- 
ward Conners, Charles McCarthy, Charles McGreggor and 
Arthur Joseffy. : 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Park Band, under the direction 
of Theodore Dossenbach, gave a concert on Sunday after- 
noon, March 11, as a part of Mayor Edgerton’s plan of 
providing the people of Rochester with music at municipal 
expense. Margaret Heveron, one of Rochester’s popular 
sopranos, was the soloist of the occasion——-The Roches- 
ter Orchestra, Hermann Dossenbach, conductor, gave its 
last program of the season on March 12, with Alma Gluck 
ds soloist—-~Mme. Gluck was given an ovation rarely ever 
accorded any singer in Rochester. The orchestra played 
splendidly and with much spirit under Mr. Dossenbach’s 
direction. The following soloists are announced to appear 
with the orchestra during the season of 1917-18: Mabel 
Garrison, Mme. Schumann-Heink, David Hochstein, Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Anna Case and Josef Hofmann.——The fifth 
recital of the season by active members of the Tuesday 
Musicale was given on March 13 by Mrs. C. A. Howland, 
contralto; Blanche Lemmon, Mrs. R. C. Grant and Edgar 
Rose, pianists. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Louis Graveure, the well known 
haritone, sang for the Saturday Club recently and his 
excellent work was greatly enjoyed by all present. His 
program was made up of songs by Schubert, William 
Jackson, Henry Lawes, Samuel Arnold, Bemberg, Alex- 
ander von Fielitz, Linn Seiler, Bainbridge Crist, Oley 
Speaks and Frank Bibb, his accompanist. Mr, Graveure’s 
singing is especially characterized by a wealth of tonal 
color and breadth of musical understanding. Frank Bibb 
accompanied him splendidly——Alexander Stewart, presi- 
dent of the California State Music Teachers’ Association, 
was here recently in the interest of the forthcoming music 
convention which is scheduled for June——-J. Ribaudo, 
tenor, gave a recital here with much success.——The 
410th recital of the Saturday Club was given on March 
10 in which the following participated: Alma Anderson, 
Frances Peters, Luella Martin, J. Alfredo Ribaudo, Mrs. 
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laying is much better than that of many artists 
@ fame. He perhaps has the best pair of hands that are touching 
And as to phrasing, the recital was an educational opportunity to those who are 
All in all, the recital was an occasion of memorable piano playing.—Christian 
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wood Presbyterian Church, where his excellent playing was 
greatly enjoyed by all present. ? 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.-On March 6, Mischa Elman gave 
a recital here before an appreciative and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Phillip Gordon was his accompanist. This closed 
the series of Great Artist Recitals, under the management 
of Mrs. Hughes.——-Mrs, Franklyn B. Sanders presented 
George Copeland, pianist, on Thursday evening, March 8. 
Mr. Copeland’s program was composed of interesting and 
unhackneyed compositions. The third and last of this 
series of piano-recitals was given on March 22, by Guiomar 
Novaes, the young Brazilian pianist-—-A program of 
Russian music was presented at the afternoon concert of 
the Fortnightly Club, on March 6. The club had the assist- 
ance of Allen McQuhae, tenor; Paul Kinnison, baritone ; 
and Sidney Stein, violinist. The club members partici- 
pating in the program were Mrs. Louis Myers, soprano; 
Mrs. Harrison Ewing, mezzo-soprano; Edith Lake Mitchell, 
pianist, and Mrs, C. F. Miller, accompanist. The next and 
last club concert for this season will be a song recital by 
Julia Heinrich——The organ recital by Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, on Monday evening, March 12, at Trintiy Cathedral 
was a rare treat. The two assisting artists were Miriam 
M. Downe, mezzo-soprano, of Chicago, and Muriel Abbott, 
violinist, of New York. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issuc.) 

Columbus, Ohio.—The Woman's Club, of this city, 
Mrs, H. H. McMahon, president, has secured the services 
of Christine Miller, contralto; Bogul Sykora, cellist, and 
Paul Reimers, tenor, for its closing concert of the season 
on April 10. 

Denver, Col.—On March 6, Dolce Grossmayer gave 
a musicale at which she presented Beth Ripley, Ruth Samp- 
liner, Dorothy New, Phelps Adams, Gladys Garf, Hazel 
Peterson, Lenora Phillips, Beatrice Feinberg, Mora Wallof 
and Ruth Wheeler. On March 10, Miss Grossmayer pre- 
sented Valucia Roughton, assisted by Mrs. A. G. Morse, 
soprano, in a piano-recital. Both musicales were greatly 
enjoyed by all present. 

Evanston, IJi.—On March 6, Charles M. Courboin, the 
organist of Syracuse, N. Y., played a very interesting 
program to a large and enthusiastic audience at the School 
of Music of the Northwestern University. 

Lima, Ohio.—The first meeting of the Community 
Chorus was held on March 14, under the direction of Harry 
Barnhart, director of the New York Community, Chorus, 
and was a tremendous success. Over 700 persons attended 
and joined in singing national anthems, folksongs and 
hymns. Upon the motion of Ira Longworth, a standing 
vote was taken to organize a permanent chorus in the 
city. The following committee was appointed to select a 


Hoelzle, the well known Cleveland lyric tenor—On March 
14 an artist recital was given in which Elmer Hoelzle, 
lyric tenor, of Cleveland, Ohio; Clay Inman, baritone, of 
New York, and Robert Gray, violinist, also of New York, 
participated, Mr, Hoelzle sang splendidly and was heartily 
applauded by the large audience. Mr. Inman and Mr, Gray 
were also heard to advantage. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Montgomery, Ala.—Mischa Elman gave a recital here 
on Friday evening, March 16, under the auspices of the 
Montgomery Music Study Club. His program included 
the Vieuxtemps concerto, the David-Nardini sonata, 
Schubert's “Ave Maria,” Beethoven’s “Turkish March from 
the Ruins of Athens,” Gustav Michiels’ “Nuit de Mai,’ 
arranged by Mr. Elman, Paganini’s “Caprice,” and Scar- 
latti’s Pastorale and Caprice, arranged by Julius Harrison, 
He played with brilliancy and depth of tone and was en- 
thusiastically received by an audience which demanded 
many encores, 

Onondaga, N. Y.—At the twelfth recital of the Morn- 
ing Musical, Ruth Thayer Burnham spoke to the society 
on the importance of the movement about to be undertaken 
for the development of community singing through gather- 
ings in the Central High School auditorium on Sunday 
afternoons. 

; Slee Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Pittsford, N. Y.—On the evening of March 9’ the 
Teachers’ Lyric Society gave a program before an appre- 
ciative audience. It has a membership of fifty of the musi- 
cally talented teachers of the public schools. Mrs. Donald 
MacDonell is director of the chorus and Laura Wilbur is 
accompanist. 

Portland, Ore.—The Portland Symphony Orchestra, 
Moses Christensen, conductor, gave its fifth concert of the 
resent season on February 25, presenting a program which 
included Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony.——On 
March 5 and 6 the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave three brilliant performances here, presenting 
“Aida,” “Iris” and “Faust.”——The Portland Opera Asso- 
ciation, made up of home talent, gave two splendid per- 
formances of “Mignon” recently, which were a success 
fmancially as well as artistically———An enjoyable recital 
was given at the Trinity Episcopal Church by the organist. 
Lucien E. Becker.——Jocelyn Foulkes gave an interesting 
lecture-recital on the opera “Iris.” 

Providence, R. I.—The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
appeared here recently with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as soloist. 
——The Arion Club gave its second concert of the season 
recently, the soloists being Annie Louise David, harpist ; 


Judson House, tenor; Alexander Bove, violinist. Dr. 
W. H. Hermitage, Mrs. Albert Elkus, Mrs, Frank R. 
Newman, Mrs. E. T. Rooney and Hazel Pritchard. 


Salina, Kan.—The Salina Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Paul R. Utt, gave the third of its series of free 
Sunday afternoon concerts on March 14 in Convention 
Hall. The soloists on this program were Miss Roach, 
who sang in a delightful way, “Love’s Awakening,” by 
Danglas, and Richolson and Morgenstren, solo clarinet 
and solo cornet of the orchestra, The second part of the 
program was devoted to old songs, Ralph Stolz singing 
as a solo “Old Black Joe.” The program closed with the 
“Star Spangled Banner.”——-Monday, March 12, the con- 
cert for the benefit of the Belgian Kelief Fund was given 
in Convention Hall by Joseph Marshall, who had recently 
returned from Europe, having been with the American 
Ambulance and then with the Belgium Relief Commission. 
Other numbers were given by Ina Few Longfellow, so- 
prano, and Royal Alman, pianist, and the Salina Orchestra. 

San Diego, Cal.—The Amphion Club of this city en- 
joyed+a splendid success with Louis Graveure, baritone, 
on Friday afternoon, March 3. The theater was crowded 
to capacity and Mr. Graveure, who presented an exceed- 
ingly interesting program, was called on for all the en- 
cores he was willing to give. It is safe to say that Mr 
Graveure has one of the most beautiful voices ever heard 
in this city. Mr, Graveure was the guest of Mrs. 
Loleta Rowan, acting president of the Amphion Club, at 
the Exposition, being accorded a reception there and meet- 
ing many of the leading and most interesting music lovers 
in San Diego. Gertrude Gilbert, president of the Am- 
phion Club, returned from New York recently where she 
has been the guest of Mme. Schumann-Heink. Miss Gil- 
bert is now working hard on the July Music Festival 
to be held at the Exposition in the open, which was in- 
augurated by Mme. Schumann-Heink.——On the evening 
of March 3, Lucien Muratore, tenor, and Lina Cavalieri, 
soprano, were heard in concert, meeting with great suc- 
cess. They rendered a delightful program, mostly in 
French, which was enthusiastically appreciated by all pres- 
ent.——George Edwards is receiving the congratulations 
of his many friends over the success of his melolog, “The 
Hunter,” recently given by the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, with the assistance of Miss Crawley, the weil 
known reader. The melolog presents a fascinating op- 
portunity for a reader with musical training or a singer 
with a fine speaking voice. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

: Canada.—Bernard U. Taylor, Jr., baritone, of 
Philadelphia, gave a recital here recently, scoring much 
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success. He was accompanied by Bertha A, Lee at the 
piano. 

Seattle, Wash.—-The Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company again visited this city recently, presenting “Aida,” 
“Tris,” “Faust” and “Tosca.” The house was practically 
sold out for each performance and the productions were of 
a high artistic standard——Tina Lerner, the noted Russian 
pianist, scored another success in her playing of the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto at the Philharmonic’s second symphony 
concert on March 5. She was greatly admired in her 
group of Chopin-Liszt numbers, and she responded to the 
hearty applause with several encores. Julia Claussen, the 
well known contralto of the Chicago Opera Association, 
was the soloist at the third concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra on March 20. She sang splendidly, winning the 
hearty applause of her large audience, which demanded 
several encores——The Choral Arts Club, Ferdinand 
Dunkley, conductor, gave a concert here on February 27 
which was greatly enjoyed by all present. The club is 
composed of the best and most experienced mixed voices 
in the city and their work is of a high order——F. W. 
Zimmerman was heard in a song recital on February 28, 
assisted by Joseph Waldman, violinist——-W. R. Boone, 
organist, of Portland, Ore., gave an organ recital here re- 
cently. Mr. Boone was assisted by the Plymouth Quartet. 
-——On March 10 the Ladies’ Musical Club presented 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the composer, and Princess 
Tsianina in a program of miscellaneous songs and piano 
pieces—composed mainly by Mr. Cadman—followed by the 
“Indian-Music” talk. This club will present as their next 
attraction on April 13 the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
a Damrosch, conductor, with Efrem Zimbalist as 
soloist. 

Sedalia, Mo.—The Ladies’ Musical Club presented 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, and H. B. Turpin, pianist, at a 
concert here on March 12. Mr. Fanning’s splendid sing- 
ing aroused the enthusiastic praise of the audience and he 
was obliged to respond to the hearty applause with sev- 
eral encores. His program included an aria from Gretry’s 
“Richard Coeur de Lion,” songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Loewe, Grieg, old French songs and numbers by American 
composers, as well as a song entitled “A Sicilian Spring,” 
by Francis Hendriks, specially written for Mr. Fanning and 
Mr. Turpin. Mr. Turpin, as is his wont, accompanied ex- 
cellently and shared in the hearty and generous applause 
of the large audience. 

St. John, N. B.—On February 22 a concert was given 
at the home of Mrs. J. Robinson Vanwarts for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for an ambulance for the wounded 
soldiers. Those who took part in the program were Robert 
Service, Mrs. J. H. Jenner, Ruth M. Blaisdell, A. C. 
Smith, Miss Hutchinson, Miss Dunlop, and Berly Blanch, 
who has the distinction of leading all Canada in a recent 
musical examination at McGill College, Montreal——- 
Another concert in aid of the ambulance fund was given 
on March 8 at the residence of R. H. Anderson. The 
program was confined to Scotch music and included songs 
by Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Mac Neil, Louise Anderson, 
Louise Knight, Thomas Guy, Private Rolfe, a quartet of 
soldiers of the 198th Battalion, and readings by Lieutenant 
Frederic Hudd. D. Arnold Fox accompanied the singers. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—At the first recital the University 
Chorus, under Professor Howard Lyman, will lead the 
audience in the singing of national patriotic selections and 
will also give one number from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
which they are to present shortly. Mae Hall Sweet, 
Laura van Kuran and a number of others will also be 
heard. It is hoped to make these recitals of great value 
to the musical life of Syracuse———Frank Ormsby, tenor, 
sang four songs at the Morning Musical recital which 
were compositions of Dr. William Berwald, of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. Dr. Berwald’s cantata, “The Fairies’ 
Revel,” was sung by a women’s chorus with Marjorie A. 
Almy as soloist, Dr. Berwald, conducting. Others who 
appeared were Dr. Adolf Frey, May E. Sanford and 
Arthur van W. Eltinge, pianists; Margaret Jean Alex- 
ander, violinist, and Fannie Helner, Prof. Albert Kuenz- 
len and Dr. Berwald, accompanists——Alma Gluck 
delighted a capacity audience at the Empire Theatre 


on March 5, in the final recital given this season 
by the Salon Musicale. Her rendition of German 
and English groups was particularly pleasing——The 
Morning Musicals have made arrangements for a 
series of community musicals in the Central High 
School auditorium on Sunday afternoons. Local artists 


will take part in the programs and the University 
Chorus, under Prof. Howard Lyman, will also be heard 
during the college season. In this way it is hoped that 
community singing and appreciation of good music may be 
cultivated———-At the meeting of the Commonweal Club 
on March 6 Daisy Connell, coloratura soprano, was heard 
in several numbers with harp accompaniments by Bertha 
Becker. She was heartily received by a large audience-—- 
Charles M. Courboin, organist of the First Baptist Church, 
returned recently from a trip to Chicago and other points. 
On this trip he inspected the addition to the First Baptist 
organ being built for installation this spring, and also gave 





—— 


two recitals, one at the Ravenswood Presbyterian Church 
in Chicago and the other before the School of Music, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, where John Doane, 
another well known organist, is head of the organ ig oh 
ment. Chicago critics commended particularly his Bach 
playing and the fact that his recitals were played entirely 
from ar 
Tampa, .—On March 6 the Friday Morning Musi- 

cale presented Albert Spalding, the well known violinist, 
assisted by Loretta del Valle, soprano, and André Benoist, 
pianist. A large and enthusiastic audience greeted them 
and it was accounted one of the musical triumphs of the 
season.—-~—-Pasquale Tallarico, winner of the national pian- 
ists’ contest in 1914, played here recently to a very appre- 
ciative .audience. He was repeatedly recalled and re- 
sponded with several encores——On March 13. Leopold 
Godowsky gave a program of unusual brilliance here, play- 
ing with technical ease and perfection, He was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by a large audience which greatly enjoyed 
his work.—Elena Padilla, a Mexican pianist, gave a very 
enjoyable recital here on March 12——The David Duggin 
Operatic Company was presented to a crowded house by 
the Haracn-Piniathes management on March 8. The Gar- 
den scene from “Faust” was given and other musical num- 
bers of value-—-——On Monday morning, March 12, the 
juvenile department of the Tampa Music Club gave a pro- 
gram of splendid musical merit. 

alla Walla, Wash.—The Whitman Conservatory 
students gave their annual opera performance recently, the 
opera selected being “Der Waffenschmied” (The Ar- 
mourer), the translation by Bernice-Richmond, a student 
of the conservatory. The principal parts were sung by 
Sigurd Nelson, Carl Gensel, Lindon Barnett, Earl Mac- 
Laughlin, Walter Lee, Mildred Smith and Bernice Rich- 
mond, all students of the conservatory, The chorus con- 
sisted of forty-five members. The performance was under 
the direction of Prof. Elias Blum. The opera perform- 
ances prove a great stimulus to the students for serious 
study, which is evidenced along other lines also. 

ilmington, Del.—The Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra concluded its twelfth season here last week with 
its fifth concert of the season, playing an “All Russian” 
program. Their offerings were given with astonishing bril- 
liance. The audience applauded the players liberally. 


FRANCES ALDA AS FRANCESCA 





More About Metropolitan Star’s Singing of Role 





One of the features at the Metropolitan Opera House 
this season has been the performances of Zandonai’s 
“Francesca da Rimini,” and one of the chief reasons for 
its success was the singing of the title role by Frances 
Alda. “All agreed that Mme. Alda sang the difficult and 
exacting title role delightfully,” said the New York Ameri- 
can, and the other newspapers of the metropolis verified 
this statement. “Mme. Alda was not lacking in grace 
charm and sympathetic quality as Francesca,” remarked the 
Times, and in the opinion of the Tribune, “Mme, Alda, 
both in song and action, went beyond anything she has 
yet shown. Her acting was unaffected, and at times moving, 
through its sincerity and simplicity. Her voice, too, was 
warm and infused with an unexpected color.” The Even- 
ing World declared that she “made of Francesca a very 
real person, At all times she was effective, singing and 
acting with poignancy.” Under the heading, “Alda Demon- 
strates Her Ability to Give Mental Value to Operatic 
Impersonation,’ the Morning Telegraph said, “Frances 
Alda, as Francesca, again demonstrated her strangely fine 
ability to give mental values to an operatic impersonation 
so that it is commencing to be apparent to those who attend 
the opera that Mme. Alda is, after all, the most intellectu- 
ally, dynamic actress of the big cast.” 

Among the operas which this company has been present- 
ing at Philadelphia was, “Francesca da Rimini,” and the 
critics of that city joined with those of New York in Mme. 
Alda’s praise. “Frances Alda does probably the best work 
of her career in the title role. She aptly suggests the 
womanliness aud the lyric attractiveness of the Francesca 
of the poets. She sings the role with splendid 
vocalism and a fine appreciation of the lyric as well as the 
dramatic phases of the part. Her Francesca is pictorial, 
poetic and dramatic; it possesses charm and grace and 
appeal.” So states the Philadelphia Evening Star. The 
Inquirer declared that her impersonation of the title role 
“was far and away the star feature of the representation. In 
the sincerity of its feeling, in the purity of its sentiment, 
in the suggestion of charm and innocence which it con- 
stantly communicated; in the refinement of its vocal ex- 
pression and in the irresistible eloquence of its dramatic 
appeal, it was an exquisite and consummate work of art 
which could hardly be overpraised. It is unquestionably 
the finest of Mme. Alda’s achievements, and that is saying 
much.” The Ledyer stated that her “voice was delectable 
to hear, the acting authoritative. and not by a gesture or a 
facial expression was the exquis'te picture once deserted.” 


CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Carnegie Hall, Saturday Afternoon, March 24, at3 
SECOND VIOLIN RECITAL 


Tae te 


Seats 75 to $2.00. Now on sale at Box Office and R E. Johnston's 
Office, 1451 Broadway. Phone, Bryant 608 Chickering Piano 








Second New York Song Recital! of 


ROSALIE MILLER 


At Aeolian Hall, Thursday Evening, March 29, at 8.15 P.M. 
Walter Golde at the piano 
Management: Music,League of America, 1 W. Mth St., New York 


VIOLIN RECITAL BY 


Theodore Spiering 


Aeolian Hall, Friday Evening 
MARCH 23rd, 1917, AT 8:15 


Management: ALMA VOEDISCH. 





Tickets on sale at the box office 





Maxine Elliott Theatre, Sun. Eve., Mar. 25 
puns  ‘euct ts 4:% 
FLORENCE EASTON—and FRANCIS 


Maclennan 


OF THE CHICAGO OPERA CO. 





Tickets 50c to $2.00 


PHILHARMONIC 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Next Thurs. Eve., 8.30 Next Fri. Aft., 2.30 


Wagner 


Tickets at Box Office - - Felix F. Leifela, Mgr. 


Management Daniel Mayer 








Carnegie Hall, Saturday Eve., March 31st at 8:15 
VICTORIA, Pianist NATHALIE, Violinist 


BOSHKO 


Assisted by Symphony Orchestra 
ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 


On Sale now at Box Office 
STEINWAY PIANO 
Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, N. Y, 


T ckets 50c to $2.00 











Aeolian Hall, Monday Eve., March 
26, 1917 


FLORENCE I. 
SELIGMAN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Richard Hageman at the Piano 
Tickets at Box Office or at 
Haensel & Jones, 32 West 42d Street, N. Y. 


Concert Direction of Haensel & Jones 

















OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—By an- amateur musician and 
composer of means, a reliable music 


and there is exceptional opportunity for 
the right person. 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 


Address: “E. S. A.,” 


TO LET—A member of the Musicat 
Courter staff has an apartment of four 
rooms and bath to let, furnished, for 


nent connection. We are a large Con- 
servatory centrally located, with a clear 


record for fair dealing—working condi 


publishing firm which is equipped and 
well enough connected in the trade to 
publish and distribute piano and vocal 
music, the author to act as financial 
backer. Address, stating terms and facili- 
ties, “B. C. L.,” care of Musicat Courier, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York, N: Y. 


WANTED—A Violinist of ability for a 
position as Director of the Violin 
department of a well known college, the 
leading woman’s college of the state of 
Texas. One who is a good teacher of 
the violin and theoretical work and who 
could organize and develop a college 
orchestra. He must be a good concert 
violinist. A splendid salary is offered 











avenue, New York, 





WANTED-—A tenor singer who plays some 
string instrument. Cello preferred. For 
hotel engagement. Steady position and 
good salary. Address “D. M.,” care of 
Musicat Courtgr, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 





ACCOMPANIST —A _ post-graduate of 
Damrosch Institute of Musical Art, of 
New York, desires accompanying work. 
Experienced in studio and concert work. 
Address Madeline Kerr, 251 Eightieth 
street, Brooklyn, New York. Telephone 
493 Bay Ridge. 


the summer, from June 1 to September 
1 or October 1. Light and airy; near 
Columbia University, close to subway 
and elevated; particularly suitable for 
anybody coming to the city for a summer 
of study. Address “H.,” c/o MusiIcaL 
CourtErR, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WANTED—TEACHER AND SINGER 
—For several issues of this paper we 
have sought a voice teacher—one who, 
through his knowledge, training and per- 
sonality, could occupy a position of lead- 
ership. Many replies have been received, 
but before we consider any, we want to 
hear from every man who seeks a perma- 





tions are ideal, with opportunities un 
limited. In short, we want a man who 
can best “back up” our effort to make 


him the big man of the south. All replies 
treated in strictest confidence. Address, 
giving complete information and, if pos- 
sible, a photograph, “L. T. K.,” care of 
Musica, Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





WANTED for an engagement in vaudeville 
a soprano, coloratura preferred. who is 
able to play a short accompaniment on 
the piano. Salary $100 per week. 
Address: “C. T. D.,” care of Musica. 
Courtkr, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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“Samson et Dalilah,” March 12 





aint-Saens a al opera began the week with Mar- 
urete Matzenauer as the seductive lady, Enrico Caruso 
e strong man ‘na Pasquale Amato as the High Priest. 
e. Matzenauer is a vast improvement over the Dalilah 
preceded her this season at the Metropolitan; in fact, 
finer portrayal of the role than hers to be seen 
stage anywhere at the present day. She 
voice and sang and acted with that supreme 
distinguishes her. Her French is a de 
aruso and Amato gave the pictures of 







re 8 no 
the operat 
in supert 
" } 1 
nich aiways 
to hear ( 


roles with which they have familiarized us in the 
ist two seasons. Giorgio Polacco conducted with his ac- 
omed skill and finish 
“Die Walkiire,” March 14, Evening 

“ A repetition of Wagner's famous musical drama was 
given before a well filled house by a very capable cast, 

mong which were Jacques Urlus as Siegmund, Clarence 

chill as Wotan, Melanie Kurt as Sieglinde, Johanna 

Gadski as Briinnhilde, Margarete Matzenauer as Fricka, 


as Helmwige, Marie Sundelius as Ger- 
Florence Mulford as Grimgerde, Lila Robeson as 
altraute, Kathleen Howard as Schwertleite, and Artur 
Bodanzky at the conductor's desk. Mme. Gadski gave her 
ithoritative presentation of Brunnhilde, both dra- 
tically and vocally. Mme. Matzenauer’s portrayal of 

e part of Fricka was effective and vocally superb and in 
it she displayed her remarkable singing art. Lenora 
arkes, Marie Sundelius, Florence Mulford, Lila Robe- 
m and Kathleen Howard did work that calls for com- 
mendation and the work of the orchestra was very ef- 


Lenora Sparkes 


lal | 


fective 


“Rigoletto,” March 15, Afternoon 


The usual overflowing Caruso audience witnessed a 
pecial matinee of Verdi's opera with practically the same 
6 cast that appeared in the work about a month ago. Maria 

Barrientos repeated her success in the role of Gilda and 
her singing and acting were marked with sparkle and bril- 
liane) rhe usual overwhelming demonstration greeted 
each of the familiar numbers and the applause that fol- 
lowed “Caro Nome” literally shook the vast auditorium. 
Giuseppe de Luca gave an interpretation of the role of 
Rigoletto along dramatic lines and his energetic vocalism 
gave a spirit to the part which is very seldom seen, Caru- 
's portrayal of the Duke is well known and he was in 
good There was dash and spirit throughout the 
entire performance. Among other members of the cast 
Leon Routhier, Flora Perini, Marie Mattfeld, Giu- 
lio Rossi, Angelo Bada, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Minnie 
Fener and Emma Borniggia. 
he orchestra under the conductorship of Genaro Papi 
i did exceptionally good work 


voice 


were 


“Madame Sans-Gene,” March 15, Evening 


The second performance of Giordano’s opera was given 
on this evening. The cast was practically the same as 
that = ich appeared in the first presentation about a week 
ago, with Geraldine Farrar in the title role and Pasquale 
Amato as Napoleon. William Guard, the genial Metro- 
politan press representative, made his first public appear- 
ince of the season, when he announced to the audience, be- 
tween the second and third acts, that Amato was suddenly 
tricken with a hoarseness and asked the indulgence of 
the audience, The hoarseness, however, did not prevent 
Amato from finishing the performance in imperial and 
ommanding style. Giovanni Martinelli, as Lefebvre, was 
excellent. His singing was admirable and his acting as 
vraceful as could be desired. The orchestra gave a good 

‘| 1ccount of itself under the baton of Giorgio Polacco. 


“The Canterbury Pilgrims,” March 16 


lhe agreeable features of the De Koven Mackaye opera 
made themselves even more apparent at the first reptition 


than at the premiére. The bright music and pleasant book 
was evidently much to the taste of the audience. The 
cast was unchanged from that of the first night, with 
Mmes. Mason, Sundelius and Ober, Messrs. Sembach, Alt- 


house, Ruysdael, Bloch and Reiss in the principal roles and 
Bodanzky conducting. 


“Siegfried,” March 17, Afternoon 


An exceptionally good performance of “Siegfried” was 
given before a well filled house, with Artur Bodanzky 
at the conductor’s desk. Jacques Urlus was the Siegfried. 
Albert Reiss took the part of Mime and gave an effective 
portrayal of that role. Basil Ruysdael was as usual an 
excellent Fafner. Margarete Ober, on this occasion, took 
the role of Erda, while Johanna Gadski was Briinnhilde. 
Mme. Gadski’s youthful appearance and her fresh voice 
fit this role exactly and she sang commandingly. Edith 
Mason sang “Voice of the Forest Bird” in a splendid 
manner, This performance of Wagner’s musical drama 
was probably the best of that opera that has been given 
at the Metropolitan this season. 


“Tl Trovatore,” March 17, Evening 


The ever popular “Il Trovatore” was given before an 
vudience that packed the theatre to the doors, The prin- 
cipals were Claudia Muzio as Leonora, Margarete Matze- 
nauer as Azucena, Giovanni Martinelli as Manrico and 
Giuseppe de Luca as Count Di Luna. All the principals 
were in good voice and form; the orchestra under Gior- 
gio Polacco was at its best. 


Sunday Evening Concert, March 18 





The Sunday eve ning concert was under the auspices of 
the Vomitato Nazionale Italiano di Assistenza e d’Azione, 






GREAT ITALIAN BENEFIT CONCERT 
FEATURE OF METROPOLITAN WEEK 


Matzenauer a Superb Dalilah— A Star Cast in “Rigoletto” 


and all the Italian stars, together with Frances ‘Alda, vol- 
unteered their services to make the occasion a gala one. 
As this was a benefit performance criticism would be out 
of place, but an idea of the supreme quality of the per- 
formance will readily be obtained from a perusal of the 
program, which is appended : Overture, .“Norma” (Bel- 
lini), orchestra; aria from “La Bohéme,” Giovanni Marti- 
nelli; aria, “Cieli azzurri,” from “Aida,” Claudia Muzio; 
cavatina, “Largo al factotum,” from “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” Giuseppe de Luca; aria, “In quelle trine morbide,” 
from Puccini's “Manon Lescaut,” Frances Alda; Pro- 
logue to “Pagliacci,” Pasquale Amato; aria, “Una furtiva 
lagrima,” from “L’Elisir d’Amore,” Enrico Caruso; over- 
ture, “I Vespri Siciliani,” orchestra; overture, “William 
Tell,” orchestra; “Hymn to the Sun,” from “Iris,” chorus 
and orchestra; duet from “La Gioconda,” Enrico Caruso 
and Pasquale Amato; “Miserere,” from “Il Trovatore,” 
Claudia Muzio and Giovanni Martinelli; “Rataplan,” from 
“Forza del Destino,” Flora Perini; quartet from “Rigo- 
letto,” Frances Alda, Flora Perini, Enrico Caruso and 
Giuseppe de Luca; “Hymn of Mameli,” chorus and or- 
chestra. 

There was 
cially when the 
played the “Marcia Reale” 
Banner.” 


tremendous enthusiasm throughout, espe- 
orchestra under Mr. Polacco’s direction 
and then “The Star Spangled 


“Thais,” March 13, Brooklyn Academy 


“Thais” was the performance chosen to terminate the 


present season of opera in Brooklyn at the Academy of 
Music, March 13. Fully half an hour before the curtain was 
the entire house was sold out and con- 
The performance on 


scheduled to rise, 
sequently there were many standees., 


Photo © by Mishkin, New York. 


CLAUD oO. OF THE STARS OF THE ITALIAN BENEFIT CONCERT AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
oh ES eer ees OUSE, ON SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 1 





the whole was brilliant. Geraldine Farrar was fairly sat- 
isfactory in the title role, her acting being, as usual, a 
strong feature of her portrayal. She seemed to be in bet- 
ter voice than at any time previous this season and was 
accorded a warm reception. Amato and Miss Farrar re- 
sponded to at least four and five curtain calls each time. 
The former in the role of Athanael repeated his recent 
success. Both he and Botta sang their roles with vigor 
and feeling. Kathleen Howard, Leon Rothier and Lenore 
Sparkes were also in the cast. Polacco conducted. 


Alois Trnka Recital 








Alois Trnka, the Bohemian concert violinist, gave a re- 
pg at Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday evening, March 
2, before a big and critical audience, consisting largely of 
professional violinists and violin students. Mr. Trnka’s artis- 
tic playing has won for him a host of admirers who flock to 
his annual concert, and he always charms and satisfies his 
audiences by his violinistic art. 

He played a taxing program consisting of Bach’ $ suite in 
E minor, the same composer’s “Sarabande”; “Symphonie 
Espanole,” Lalo; a group of smaller pieces, and closed with 
three caprices by Paganini. It is needless to go into detail 
regarding Mr. Trnka’s playing. His reputation is well es- 
tablished as an artist of authority. His tone is pure, rich 
and vibrant; his technic facile and reliable, and his intona- 
tion flawless. 

In the two Bach numbers Mr. Trnka displayed a thor- 
ough understanding of the great composer. He played 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” with much warmth and 
dash, His third group contained Godowsky’s “Legende” ; 
“Waltz” in A major, Brahms-Hochstein, and two selec- 
tions by I. Joseph, “Japanese Lullaby” and “Saltarella.” 
Mr. Trnka was obliged to repeat the last three numbers. 
He rose to great heights in his rendition of the three very 
difficult Paganini “Caprices,” Nos. 20, 13 and 24, which he 
played with much brilliancy, and which closed the inter- 
esting programmed numbers. 

At the conclusion Mr. Trnka gave three added numbers. 
He was recalled many times, 

Israel Joseph accompanied skillfully. 
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Bianca Randall Appears at 
Hippodrome Celebration 





Bianca Randall, soprano, sang on February 22 before an 
audience which for enthusiasm and applause it would be 
dicffult, if not impossible, to surpass; for on that occasion 
she a red at the New York Hippodrome, which was 
crowded to its capacity by school children, Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, the Junior Patriots of America, cele- 
brating the occasion in fitting style. Mme. Randall espe- 
cially scored a tremendous success in “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” which was the closing number. Dudley Field 
Malone made an address, and there were drills by the va- 
rious military organizations and by the Junior Police. The 
event was under distinguished patronage, the box holders 
including such prominent people as J. Lloyd Derby, Fred- 
eric de Peyster Foster, Alexander Spencer, James M. Beck, 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. Drelincourt Martin, 
Bernard H. Ridder, Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt, Mrs. How- 





BIANCA RANDALL, 


As she apeeret at the New York Hippodrome on February 22, 

singing “The Star Spangled Banner” for the Junior Patriots’ 

League, and Arthur Harriss, standard bearer of the Metropolitan 
Life Band, and their colors, 


land H. Pell, Mrs. C. H. Ditson, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. 
J. G. McLoughlin, Mrs. George Goethals, Claire Van Len- 
nep, Mr. and Mrs. Martin W. Littleton, Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Harris, Mrs. J. Stuart Blackton, Rear Admiral Fiske 
and Mrs. Fiske, Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, Anne Mor- 
gan, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, jr., 
Dr. Ward Crampton and Dr. Straubenmuller. 





CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA HOME 





The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kunwald, con- 
ductor, returned to Cincinnati last Saturday morning from 
another very successful tour, having given concerts at 
Youngstown, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., Oberlin and Middle- 
town, Ohio, and at Indianapolis. At Oberlin and Indianap- 
olis, Emil Herrmann, the concertmaster of the orchestra, 


was the soloist, and at Middletown, Julius Sturm, the first 
cellist, appeared in that capacity. Emil Herrmann’s playing 
was greatly praised and of Julius Sturm it was said that 
he “carried away the laurels of the evening.” 





Marguerita Beriza Lauded in St. Louis 





The following laudatory tributes were paid by the St. 
Louis daily press after the premiére of Moore's 
“Louis XIV”: 


Marguerita Beriza as Mile. Montalais also must be included as 
having done all her role could be made to carry. Her voice is a 






































MARGUERITA BERIZA, 
As Mile, Montalais in “Louis XIV.” 


clear soprano and her unusual histrionic ability enabled her to rise 
to heights that otherwise would have been impossible.—St. Louis 
Republic,*February 17, 1917. 


Marguerita Beriza appeared as Mlle. Montalais, a role hardly 
second in importance to that of La Valliere. The beautiful Beriza 
has her own unique style of singing. Her physical grace colors her 


vocal efforts, and she succeeds in pleasing her audience, even when 
she is singing music unsuited to her voice—which was the case most 
of the time last night. The lovely lady made an alluring picture in 
the handsome costumes that she wore, and her manner gave at 
least an outward indication of the period portrayed.—The Times, 
February 17, 1017. 


In Marguerita Beriza we had one of the greatest singing actresses 
in all the world, beautiful to look upon, and capable of making 
her Montalais a vivid contrast to her Egyptian dancer.-—St. Louis 
Republic, February 25, 1917. 

Madame Beriza, one of the most delightful singing actresses on 
the contemporary stage, was alluring in the love song in the first 
act and presented a charming picture as the Egyptian dancing girl 
in the ballet music of the third act.—Le Miroir, February 23, rot7 


New Negro Songs Featured by Oscar Seagle 


Oscar Seagle, at his recital in Brooklyn, Music Hall 
Academy of Music, on Sunday afternoon, March 25, will 
sing a group of Negro Spirituals, arranged by H. T. Bur 
leigh. All who have heard the choir from Hampton Insti- 


BARITONE, AND HENRI DOERING 
ON TOUR IN THE SOUTH 


OSCAR SEAGLE, HIS 


ACCOMPANIST, 


tute are familiar with the beauty of these songs which 
are the expression of a negro’s intense religious experience 
Mr. Burleigh, a negro himself, knows better than any 
other composer how to place them in an artistic setting 
without violating their spirit. Mr. Seagle is a native of 
Tennessee, knows the negro thoroughly, has probed the 
depths of his emotional life, and therefore, better than any 
other singer, understands the interpretation of Mr. Bur 
leigh’s arrangements. His singing of them will prove the 
most interesting and delightful event of the present musical 
season, 

Besides these Spirituals Mr. Seagle will sing the arai, 
“Eri tu” from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera,” a group of 
old French songs, in which he may fairly be regarded as a 
specialist, some Welsh, Swedish, Irish folk songs, a group 
of modern French and Russian songs, and end with four 
American songs including Hagemann’s “May Night” (dedi 
cated to Mr. Seagle), and numbers by Carpenter and 
Horsman. 

















Just Completed. 





SANK 


VIOLINIST 


Will Remain in America During Coming Musical Season of 1917-18 





Dates Now Booking. 





GEO. E. BROWN 


Business Manager 


Second Triumphant Tour of Havana and Famous Florida Winter Resorts 


NOW TOURING 
ALBERT 


STEINWAY PIANO 


1439 Aeolian Hall, New York 








Apply at Once for Available Dates 


PACIFIC COAST 





ANDRE BENOIST 


Accompanist 
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AMELITA GALLI-CURCI THRILLS IMMENSE 


AUDIENCE AT FIRST BOSTON RECITAL 


Flonzaley Quartet Concludes Tenth Season—Ysaye Gives Second Superb Recital 


—Passing of the Kneisel Quartet—Richard Buhlig Recital and “Ampico” 
Test—Elizabeth Gutman Pleases—Raymond Havens Gives Fine 
Recital—The Copeland-Stoessel-Hadley Trio—Heinrich Gebhard 
Scores Repeatedly—A New Music School 


Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, gave her first recital here on the afternoon of 


March 11 at Symphony Hall. Her fame had preceded her, 
and she was welcomed by one of the largest audiences ever 
assembled in that auditorium, More than a week before 
her appearance the box office announced that the last seat 


had been disposed of. Never before had Boston greeted a 
newcomer with a demonstration so enthusiastic. Perhaps, 
also, there has never been a newcomer so worthy of such 
a demonstration. Mme. Galli-Curci is not merely a colora- 
tura soprano, but she is a remarkably convincing singer of 
Lieder, First of all, she possesses a beautiful voice—a 
voice of unexcelled compass and equipoise. Her intona- 
tion, her control of breath, her command of phrase and 
nuance, her admirable agility in florid passages and her 
amazing surety and brilliance in the fioritura, stamp her an 
artist of ‘surpassing accomplishment, Yet she is more 
than an accomplished artist, more than a singer with a 
heautiful voice, She is an-interpreter of unusual intelli- 
gence and discrimination. She is a singer with brains and 
heart, as well as voice and skill; a foursquare singer, the 
complete artist. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s program—arias and songs in French, 
Italian, Russian and Spanish—was comprehensive and well 
proportioned, It was a splendid program, and generously 
supplemented in response to insistent and continued ap- 
plause. Manuel Berenguer, flutist, who assisted in the 
arias and rendered an interesting solo, was also applauded, 
while Homer Samuels, the pianist, pleased by skillful and 
sympathetic accompaniments. All in all, the concert was 
one that will not soon be forgotten. 


Flonzaley Quartet Concludes Tenth Season Here 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave the third and last concert 
of its tenth season on the evening of March 15 at Jordan 
Hall. The program included Schumann’s quartet in F 
major, op. 41, No, 2; Templeton Strong’s “The Village 
Music Director,” for two violins and viola, and Bee- 
thoven’s quartet in F major, op. 59, No. 1. Interest cen- 
tered in Strong’s trio, which was performed for the first 
time here, It is a pleasing work, spontaneous and melodic. 











{1 My Favorite German Songs 
By ELENA GERHARDT 
High Voice Low Voice 


j Price, each, $1.00, postpaid 








As an interpreter of German lyric art, Miss Gerhardt 
has few rivals. From ker recital programs she has se- 
lected the most effective and successful numbers to make 
up this desirable volume, which thus ferms a representa- 
tive collection of vital mastersongs chosen from the works 
of classic and modern composers of the Lied, The book 
contains an autobiographical sketch in German and 
English, and portraits, 


















A notable volume and stands high in the productions 
of American publishing houses, It is, indeed, a treasury 
of German Lieder chosen with rare judgment.—Musical 
America, 
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The first movement, after the manner of the “Pastoral” 
symphony, suggests a broad and smiling landscape; the 
second, characterized by the lines, “In all his life he loved 
but once, and so but once he suffered,” is even more beau- 
tiful in conception and expression, perhaps the best part of 
the work. In the final movement, depicting the master’s 
difficulties with his unruly pupils, the composer’s grasp is 
not so sure nor his efforts so pleasing, though there are 
certain humorous passages. In the trio, as well as in the 
two familiar quartets, the Flonzaleys played with their 
customary excellence. Again, their tone was lustrous, their 
phrasing exquisite and their execution guided by an almost 
uncanny sense of proportion. The audience was both large 
and representative. 

Next season the Flonzaley Quartet will be heard in a new 
series of three concerts, which have been set for Thursday 
evenings, November 22, January 24 and March 14. 


Eugen Ysaye Gives Second Superb Recital 


Eugen Ysaye, the renowned Belgian violinist, gave his 
second superb recital here on the afternoon of March 16 
at Symphony Hall, when he was assisted by Maurice 
Dambois, pianist and violoncellist, and by Lee Pattison, 
accompanist. The program was one of fine variety, and 
included three notable works: Lazzari’s sonata, op. 24. 
for violin and piano; Viotti’s concerto in A minor, No. 22, 
with a cadenza by Ysaye; and Saint-Saéns’ “La Muse et le 
Poete,” a duet for violin and cello. Besides these, Ysaye 
played two exquisite compositions of his own, “Chant 
d’Hiver” and “Divertimento,” and several familiar selec- 
tions from Fauré, Saint-Saéns and Wieniawski, Lazzari’s 
sonata, which is dedicated to Ysaye, was performed in its 
entirety for the first time here. It is an interesting work 
of genuine emotional value, while the brilliant finale affords 
splendid opportunities for both violin and piano. Viotti’s 
classic concerto gained by contrast, with its atmosphere of 
serenity, its pure and lofty tone. Especially enjoyed also 
was the duet of Saint-Saéns, which introduced the versa- 
tile Mr. Dambois in the role of cellist. Great master that 
he is, Ysaye was never here more wholly in the vein. 
His superb playing gave profound pleasure and excited 
the utmost admiration. The audience Friday afternoon 
was both large and representative, while its enthusiasm 
might be likened to the unquenchable fires of Mount 
Vesuvius, , 


Kneisel Quartet Ends Its Boston Concerts 


The final Boston concert of the Kneisel Quartet took 
place on the afternoon of March 13 at Steinert Hall. The 
program consisted of an early piano sonata, which Bee- 
thoven arranged for string quartet in 1802; Brahms’ piano 
quartet in A major; and Schénberg’s sextet for strings, 
“Verklarte Nacht.” The performance of these works was 
up to the familiar standard of the Kneisels. Brahms’ 
quartet in particular gave pleasure. Heinrich Gebhard, 
an admirable pianist, who has assisted the organization in 
prior seasons, played his part in masterly manner. There 
was present an audience which crowded the hall, and 
whose enthusiasm was tempered by keen regret at parting. 


Richard Buhlig Recital and “Ampico” Test 


Richard Buhlig, pianist, assisted by Bernard Ferguson, 
baritone, with Frank Luker as accompanist, gave a thor- 
oughly delightful recital on the evening of March 12 at 
the Copley-Plaza. The occasion was under the auspices 
of Chickering & Sons, who presented their new Ampico 
reproducing piano for scientific comparison. Although the 
program was over long, the interest was sustained, chiefly 
by reason of the novel feature of the performance. Mr. 
Buhlig’s selections were as follows: Impromptus, C minor 
and flat major, Schubert; rhapsody, E flat major, 
Brahms; “La Soiree dans Grenade,” Debussy; prelude, G 
minor, Rachmaninoff; “The Lark,” Glinka-Balakirew; 
“Sonnetto del Petrarca” and “Valse Oubliée,” Liszt; noc- 
turne, C minor, and scherzo, C sharp minor, Chopin. Mr. 
Ferguson sang these sone: “Light,” Sinding; “Love’s Song 
Sings Ever,” Marschal-Loepke; “The Trumpeter,” Dix; 
“Piccola Zingara,” Leoncavallo; “The Ash Grove,” Old 
Welsh; “Pirate Song,” Gilbert. eae j 

Mr. Buhlig is a serious pianist, whose individuality 
makes itself felt. Preserving a genuine singing tone, he 
nevertheless displays unusual ingenuity in melodic treat- 
ment, His playing is marked by both grace and force. 
He has a sense of proportion which permits of broad 
lines and telling climaxes. His interpretations of the two 
impromptus by Schubert were especially effective, and 
also his brilliant reading of Rachmaninoff’s prelude. As 
assisting artist, Mr. Ferguson likewise afforded real enjoy- 
ment. He sang in vigorous, manly fashion, and with 
uncommon musical and rhetorical intelligence. Best of his 
numbers were his thrilling rendition of Dix’ familiar song 
and the haunting melody of “The Ash Grove.” io 

The pieces by Brahms and Liszt and the transcription 
by Balakirew were repeated by the Ampico immediately 
after Mr Buhlig had played them. It was difficult to 
realize that one was listening to a purely mechanical device. 
The records reflected the individuality of the artist. The 
interpretations were his own. Tone, tempi, nuances and 
all points were faithfully.reproduced. It was only at the 
extremes of the dynamic range that one sensed a lack, a 
weakening of effect. However, the comparison was a 
great success, and served to introduce hereabouts an in- 
strument which would seem destined to play no small part 





in the dissemination and preservation of the music of the 
highest class. 

receding the recital, Charles Fuller Stoddard, inventor 
of the Ampico reproducing piano and a former resident 
of Boston, addressed the audience with a brief explanatory 
talk about the instrument, which provided an intelligent 
background for the audition. 


Elizabeth Gutman Pleases in Folksong Recital 


The second folksong recital in aid of the South End 
Music School was given by Elizabeth Gutman on the after- 
noon of March 12 at the Hotel Tuileries. The program 
was pleasing and selected from varied sources, though Old 
English songs and folksongs of Russian and Jewish origin 
predominated. In the folksongs, especially the ones in 
her own language, Russian, Miss Gutman excelled. These 
she sang with true insight, vividly reflecting each succes- 
sive mood. While not of wide range, her voice is rich 
and resonant, with a genuine sympathetic timbre. It is a 
voice of considerable emotional power, and at the same 
time capable of intense dramatic expression. In other 
words, it is a voice peculiarly adapted to the singing of 
folksongs. 


Raymond Havens Gives Fine Recital in Providence 


Raymond Havens, pianist, gave a highly interesting and 
successful recital on the afternoon of March 14 at Churchill 
House, Providence. There was a large audience present, 
and Mr. Havens is said to have “held his hearers spell- 
bound by his wonderful exhibition of skill.” His program 
included Beethoven’s sonata “Characteristique,” Schumann’s 
“Carnaval,” a group of Chopin and shorter pieces by , 
Debussy, MacDowell, Alkan and Liszt. The local press 
reported the recital, in part, as follows: 

Few players have the splendid technical equipment of this young 
artist. His command in this branch of his art is truly great. 
Although his prograin was not particularly Conlgnes to display bril- 
liancy of execution, there were moments when he held his audience 
spellbound by his wonderful exhibition of skill in this direction. 
In Alkan’s “Le Vent” and Liszt’s “La Campanella” were shown 
a facility of finger that was nothing short of marvelous. But let 
it not be supposed that digital dexterity is the important part of 
Mr. Havens’ art, for he thinks in musical terms clearly and beau- 
tifully, and, as he also possesses an active and healthy imagination, 
his readings are moSt artistic and convincing.—Providence Journal, 
March 15, 1917. 

In the Schumann “Carnaval,” Mr. Havens’ playing was distin- 
guished by great brilliancy of technic, poetic insight and scholarly 
interpretation. The great variety’ of moods and contrasts of the 
composition, together with the wonderful color effects, were 
brought out in a masterly manner and prolonged applause greeted 
the artist at the close of the number. The group of Chopin's works 
brought forth all the brilliant qualities oF the pianist’s technic. 
The scales and trills were played with wonderful ease and with the 
simplicity and modesty of manner which characterizes all the work 
of this artist. The Chopin ballade, the delight of all music lovers, 
was superbly played. In this especially Mr. Havens produced a 
beautiful singing tone, and there was much of warmth and poetic 
insight in the interpretation.—Providence Tribune, March 15, 1917. 


Mr. Havens has had a very active season, and the notices 
above are typical of the many successes that he has scored. 
On March 12 he appeared in a joint concert with Loyal 
Philips Shawe, baritone, at High School Hall, Winthrop. 
Both artists, in this instance, received high praise for their 
fine work. 


The Copeland-Stoessel-Hadley Trio 


George Copeland, pianist; Albert Stoessel, violinist, and 
Arthur Hadley, cellist, gave a delightful trio concert on 
the evening of March 15 at the Hunnewell Club, Newton. 
So well known are the individual and combined excellencies 
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of these three artists that it would seem needless to refer 
to them at this late day. The splendid performances that 
marked their initial recital here are still fresh in the 
prancna of the public; so with reference to this later 

Ppearance, suffice it that their playing was in no wise 

ms 2 eg to then, but rather had it acquired additional val- 
oie added beauties. Their program, also, may speak for 
itself. There were two concerted numbers, Albeniz’s Span- 
ish rhapsody and Ravel’s exquisite trio in A minor. Be- 
tween these larger works, Mr. Stoessel played a group of 
short violin pieces, including two compositions of his own, 
and Mr. Copeland, several selections each from Albeniz 
and Debussy. The performances were superb. Here, 
indeed, are a group of artists who have developed an 
ensemble worthy of a nation-wide hearing. 


Heinrich Gebhard Scores in Brockton and Leominster 


Wherever Heinrich Gebhard appears his success is com- 
plete. Few pianists are so abundantly and consistently 
pleasing in their performances, and few are so much 
sought after throughout the length and breadth of New 
England. On March 9 Mr. Gebhard appeared in a concert 
at Leominster with Josef Malkin, the eminent cellist, and 
Francesco Savasta, baritone. On March 12 Mr, Gebhard 
appeared in a concert at Brockton with Margarite Mc- 
Quaid, violinist, and Willis Flanagan, tenor. On March 
13 he was heard in the role of assisting artist at the final 
concert of the Kneisel Quartet, at Steinert Hall. In each 
of these instances Mr. Gebhard’s success was notable, His 
splendid work is constantly winning for him new laurels, 
new admirers. 


John Orth Organizes New Music School 


John Orth, pupil of Liszt, resident of Boston, and 
widely known as pianist, lecturer and teacher, has estab- 
lished here a new school of music to be known as the 
Carl Orth Music School. Its headquarters are to be at 
1870 Beacon street, where there will be available complete 
instruction in all branches of music. A choral class, 
directed by Carl Orth, and an orchestra, conducted by Cari 
Gradner, are to be organized in conjunction with the 
school. V. H. Srrickianp. 





Last Beethoven Society Musicale 





The fourth and last musicale of the season’s series given 
by the Beethoven Society, Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, 
president, was held at the Ritz-Carlton, New York, on 
Saturday afternoon, March 10. The soloists were Mrs. F. 
F. Smith, soprano; Axel Skjerne, pianist; and William 
Gustafson, baritone. A large audience was in attendance 
and the afternoon was indeed an enjoyable one. 

Mr. Skjerne rendered the Brahms rhapsody in G minor, 
the Chopin prelude in D flat and “L’Alouette” by Bala- 
kireff. Mrs. Smith was pleasing in “A Gift” by Mary 
Helen Brown and “Love’s Vassal” by Louis Koemmenich, 
the director of the choral of the Beethoven Society, which 
aroused much applause. She also rendered the aria 
“Roberto, O tu che adora”’ (Meyerbeer). Mr. Gustafson’s 
program included the aria “Di Sposo di padre” from 
“Salvator Rosa” (Gomes), Handel’s “Hear Me Ye Winds 


and Waves,” “Tale Tale” (Haile) and “The Two 
Grenadiers” by Schumann. 
Allee Barbee, soprano, sang the “Polonaise” from 


“Mignon” (Thomas) besides several songs by Ross, Lie 
and Horatio Parker. Augusta Wrensch, contralto, gave a 
oup of German songs and “Longing” (Sibella), “The 
Blackbird’s Song” (Scott) and “Duna” (McGill). 
Eight hundred people attended the reception and dance 
given by the Beethoven Society on the previous Tuesday 
evening, at which Dorothy Hopper gave exhibition dances. 





Unusual Program at Bowes Studio 





Tuesday, March 6, a recital program of unusual merit 
was presented at the Bowes Studio by five artist-pupils, 
representing five different types of voices—dramatic so- 
prano, lyric soprano, mezzo soprano, tenor and baritone. 
The program follows: “Waltz Song” from “Romeo and 
Juliet”? (Gounod), “The Awakening” (Spross), Eldoca 
Stanford; duet, “I Would That My Love” (Mendelssohn), 
Messrs. Fritz and Marchand; “Pour le roi” (Heyman), 
“Chanson d’Amour et de souci” (Hue), “Mon pays” 
(Gretchaninow), Ruth Cunningham; “Onaway, Awake 
Beloved” (Coleridge-Taylor), “My Love Is an Arbutus” 
(traditional air), H. O. Fritz; air from “Mefistofele” 


(Strauss), Lois Patterson; “Cher nuit” (Bachelet), “Hoff- 


nung” (Reichardt), “Deep River” 
Marchand; duet from “La Forza del destino’ 
Fritz and Marchand. 

Of special interest was the splendid singing of the duets 
by the two young men, which called forth much approval 
from the forty people present. In fact, there were many 
favorable comments on the work of all, Barbara Derby 
and Ruth Cunningham were the efficient accompanists. 

Luther Marchand, baritone, an artist-pupil of Mr. 
Bowes, has just been engaged as soloist at the Episcopal 
Church at Tuxedo, a distinct compliment both to Mr. 
Marchand and Mr. Bowes, as this is one of the most 
sought after church positions outside of the metropolis. 


(Burleig’ h) , Luther 
(Verdi), 





“The Academy of Phonograph Trial 
Recording” Opens Studio in New York 





It has become increasingly evident that the value of 
making sound producing records by the various talking 
machine companies is likely, in the near future, to become 
a potent factor in competing with the legitimate in the 
singing and instrumental professions, Just as training is 
required in our academies or in any other school of art, 
so is a certain experience necessary in acquiring the prac- 
tice of producing satisfactory results at the horn in labora- 
tories of talking machine companies. 

“The Academy of Phonograph Trial Recording,” it is 
said, will supply this important and urgent need, for the 
promoters, who have practical knowledge gained from ex- 
perience and intimate association with the greatest talking 
machine companies in the world, have observed that an 
unduly large percentage of those ‘endeavoring to gain rec- 
ognition invariably lose a contract with a talking machine 
company because their trial test does not do justice to their 
rendition. 

The talking machine companies are like other business 
concerns, they judge by results, and in hundreds of in- 
stances the profession generally at the present time does 
not get a fair chance to receive business simply because 
its members have not had an opportunity of producing in 
mechanical form a replica of their legitimate worth. To 
enable them to achieve this, then, the Academy is formed. 
Its aim is to insure proficiency in practice in the horn at 
the laboratory and the producing of satisfactory “tones,” 
thus enabling the applicant, whether he be vocalist, instru- 
mentalist or speaker, to have a training ground to make 
good with the great talking machine companies, and like- 
wise an opportunity to receive recognition in the important 
talking machine industry. 

Finished experts are employed in the laboratory for the 
purpose of coaching applicants in eliminating “blasting” 
of tones, which must of necessity occur until the student 
acquires the requisite knowledge for the successful making 
of satisfactory talking machine records, while ample op- 
portunity will be provided in the Academy’s course for the 
gradual overcoming of that inevitable, though natural, 
feeling of nervousness invariably observed in inexperienced 
recorders, 

Good records will be filed in the Academy’s library for 
consideration of the various musical managers throughout 
the country, who will be cordially invited to attend audi- 
tions. The Academy will therefore serve to bring before 
the musical corporations of the country many deserving 
cases of merit which up to the present moment have 
slipped by because this medium of publicity and demon- 
stration of talent was not in force. 

The fact that “The Academy of Phonograph Trial 
Recording” is affiliated with “The Lyraphone Company of 
America,” manufacturers of the “Lyric” records and the 
“Lyric” phonograph, must appeal to students and the pro- 
fession alike. 

Their beautiful offices and laboratories are centrally 
rng at 12-14 West Thirty-seventh street, New York 
City. 


Sundelius in Brooklyn 


At the annual concert of the 
(Karl Nelson, director), given in Brooklyn, Saturday, 
March 17, at the Hanson Place M. E. Church, Marie 
Sundelius was the feted star. She sang the “Bird Song” 
from “Pagliacci,” an “Il Trovatore” duet (with Joseph 
Palmroot) and some shorter numbers, including a group 
of Swedish folksongs, which were received with enthu- 
siastic demonstrations of delight on the part of the large 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST KNOWN 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 





Floy Little Bartlett 


Sweet Little Woman °” DEER. «vee 40.00 0une Edwin Evans, New York 
Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine..... Etta Hamilton Morris, Brooklyn 
FOE ee Peer eee Etta Hamilton Morris, Brooklyn 
Robin’s Come...........+++.+e05+++-Sara Senigo, Cranberry, N. } 
Ml ROE eos cb dane ¥ineeee.s 40 chs 5; Sen Senigo, Cranberry, N. 

BEWN. MONS £0 si Fed det vodeceeeese . C, Lamb, Portchester, N. Y. 
ERG COON Sie ic crebieds ceseeves Katherine Hassell, Burlington, Ia. 


Marion Bauer 


NE. oa ii ¢ Wetec saekstanhee anes Mme. Buckhout, New York 
St Ge GD as ccceedcectecerccstccaed Delphine March, New York 
The Minstrel of Romance............. Earle Tuckerman, New York 
Youth Comes Dancing O’er the Meadows. Mme. Buckhout, New York 


Over the Hills ........... . Delphine Marsh, New York 
The Red Man’s Requiem.............. Earle Tuckerman, New York 
GUN GH SEE CR ddd ecccodkeccccsccceteun Agnes Waters, New York 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


IOs a Sec ctese sso John McCormack, Boston 
NEE Sis 2's 6h ck cee beceadipenee Esther Dale, Northampton, Mass. 
I Send My Heart Up to Thee....Christine Miller, Mankato, Minn. 
Ecstasy Elizabeth Stuart Harris, Buenos Aires 
Ah, Love, But a Day!.... Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, Lancaster, Pa, 


Gena Branscombe 


The Morning Wind..... epemues Rk. Norman Jolliffe, New York 
TRO MEOOR Wide oc on. 6 cn ccbececcete Theo Karle, Newark, N. J. 
A Lovely Maiden Roaming..........+.5+50+: Elsa Alves, New York 
I Bring You Heartsease...... George F. Reimherr, Yonkers, N. Y. 


goeccecoepehas een besea che toccceses Elsa ‘Alves, New York 


Changes 
. Roberta Elliott, New York 


A Lute of Jade Lil of Four pones) - 
Laughter Wears a ated Gown (Duet), 
Elsa Alves and R. Norman Jolliffe, New York 


G. W. Chadwick 


Debora (5 BG ccsckes esr esececrccress John McCormack, Boston 
Dear Love, When in Thine Arms....... John McCormack, Boston 
Thou Art So Like a Flower........ Grace Bonner Williams, Boston 
jathda hs ded Harper G. Smith, Cleveland 


Ralph Cox 


WemerGay seccvecvcess 


DOU. TOE. ovo on ccaeescccaseas Ashley Ropps, Stamford, Conn. 


De SO SRO is inte ec ¥neneoes Mme. Hollinshead-Hubbell, Seattle 
DOW Me GE EPs choc ccdiassbceseses Claude Warford, Jersey City 
Tee Oe so vccawesietaasad William Schmidt, Norman, Okla, 
Ta ctakehine cecadveactar Mrs, Lafayette Goodbar, Exeter, Mass. 
DOR CAAGo bt band duoetdetcoveisoneseres ane Leon Rice, New York 
POG ab cik sb s00s8ee 0 0deehsntenseve Carl Rupprecht, Brooklyn 
Mabel W. Daniels 
DayheeOs ss sceocccccecvccdcccsssenes Martha Atwood-Baker, Boston 
DAP bc scuicecsecceeebe Marguerite Harding, Cambridge, Mass, 
The Fields o’ Ballyclare..... Marguerite Harding, Cambridge, Mass. 
DOPE aed bins on ccncvdthener vnckvesssetees Laura Littlefield, Boston 
Stephen A. Emery 
Duret. VS. Reais Datetss vsvcadecsedbdvre scx Belle Story, New York 
Arthur Foote 
Ene. THe ceseendcudéces 06 s090t6e0ebee Julia Heinrich, New York 
Be Wee BOE occ caccensicegpexeconnes Julia Culp, New York 
An Irish Folksong ............. Maude Clutterbuch, Buenos Aires 
BOONE on cca: 0 46 Cékab bed tpenaaae itta Grimm, New York 
O Swallow, Swallow ......sses0. Mrs. Alberto Leon, Buenos Aires 
There Sits a Bird on Every Tree..Mra. F. A. Meckel,Emporia, Kan, 
Love Me If I Live...cccscccecs Mrs. F. A, Meckel, Emporia, Kan. 


Rudolph Ganz 


Wicctecwdexe John McCormack, Boston 


G. A, Grant-Schaefer 


The Sea Hath Its Pearls... 


WOR MOET. «ond veawdeiawhaced Jones Chesla White, Sycamore, Il. 
My Little Woman...... Charles Edwin Lutton, New Concord, Ohio 
Lullaby of an Infant Chief ........+.s-0e8 Leon Rice, New York 
A Garden Romance........ -Mme. Hollinshead-Hubbeil, Seattle 
TENE bo-rbeersee teeuenke ‘Harry Yeazelle Mercer, Danville, Ill, 
Bee: EN Saddsaveds cui tecksartediceenes Dorothy Dorner, Chicago 
Song of Saul........... Charles Edwin Lutton, New Concord, Ohio 


Margaret Hoberg 


The Chant of the Stars............... Lambert Murphy, New York 
The Chant of the Stars...... ‘ ann Barnes Wells, Canton, Ohio 
Irish Weather ...........- , ess -Estelle Leask, New York 


DC ede gkiedeaibes sue’ ¢cseucweonns Edwin Evans, New York 
Invictus...... edoshebabecirerierensedeten Frank Gould, Chicago 
ss 2 vig ddae shen gee wee soseead J. W. Colquhoun, Buenos Aires 
PECs és bwhacessddnaaectvadsr Mrs. W. J. idby, Emporia, Kan 


Margaret Ruthven Lang 


eS oes eddadanse ce John McCormack, Boston 


Day Is Gone........ Llora Hoffman, ‘Macon, Ga., and I aurel, Miss 
Edward MacDowell 

Thy Beaming Eyes .............0s0. John McCormack, New York 

Thy Beaming Eyes...............+..+.+. Edwin Evans, New York 

pO SPE Bie GAELS REGIS TR Ra Re John McCormack, Boston 


Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine. John McCormack, Boston 
Merry Maiden Spring................. ..John McCormack; Boston 
As the Gloaming Shadows Creep (from Four Songs, op. 56) 

dobe McCormack, Boston 
.+e Lacy G 


RS) 5 See we vas sardines <o'a0-4 ates, Middictown, Conn 
John W. Metcalf 

pS WPOLTET PERT Ee ceececeeseeeess Evan Williams, New York 
gee Sunset Glow ........ -Mme. Hollinshead-Hubbell, Seattle 

he Magic of a Smile........-..6s+++- Harper G. Smith, Cleveland 
fo and Springtime....... Jessie Seymour Pamphin, Buenos Aires 
GROR ok dsndvscrecsovncccvserseseng Mable Gallacher, Buenos Aires 
WE WOU Kenedvvwesccs tes Harrison Douglas, Somerville, Mass. 


Hark, as the Twilight Pale..W, Ralph Cruishank, Somerville, Mass 


Francesco di Nogero 


My Love Is a Muleteer...... . Andres de Segurola, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer. Christine Langenhan, New York 
My Love Is a Muleteer............... Etta Robertson, New York 
Sevilla Love Song...... ‘ . Anna Fitziu, Havana 
(Advertisement) 
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FINAL BOSTON SYMPHONY 
NEW YORK CONCERTS OF SEASON 





Arthur Hackett, Soloist, in Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony 





Che vast audience that attended the fifth concert of the 
eason of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was treated to 
1 magnificent performance of the Liszt “Faust” symphony. 
the first time that this version, prepared by Dr. 
Muck from a score corrected by the composer and found 

the Boston leader in the Wagner villa, “Wahnfried,” at 

euth, was given in New York. The work in its 
sent form, however, was reviewed at length in the 
VustcaL Courter on the occasion of its first presentation 
in Boston some two seasons ago and will not be entered 
to at length here. The three character studies, Faust, 
Gretchen and Mefistofeles, offer broad scope and variety 
or orchestral color, and under Dr. Muck’s direction the 
hestra made the best of the opportunity and brought 
forth all the variety and beauty that is in Liszt’s magnifi- 
he chorus, which was trained and prepared 
Townsend, and brought from Boston for 
the occasion, sang magnificently. Mr. Townsend deserves 
pecial commendation for its work. Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
ing the solo His voice is of rare beauty and his style 
cannot be surpassed. The music critic of the New York 
Evening Post puts the matter very clearly, when he writes 
the following regarding Mr. Hackett’s singing on this 
‘A column mieht be written in praise of the 
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Press Lllustrating Service, Inc. 
ARTHUR ALEXANDER AND HIS WIRELESS APPARATUS. 
Arthur Alexander, the tenor, who, playing his own accompaniments, made so impressive a success in New York, Boston and yng in 
this, his first concert season since he returned to America, is fully as well acquainted with the wires of a “wireless” station as he is 
with those of the piano, Mr. Alexander has one of the most complete amateur receiving stations in America and only last week 
successfully passed his Federal examinations and received a license, so that he is now a full fledged and duly attested operator. 
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Brooklyn, March 16 


The final concert in the Brooklyn Academy’s series for 
the season of 1916-17 found Dr. Muck in one of his hap- 
piest and least formal moods and his orchestra, in conse- 
quence, at its best. The program opened with Goldmark’s 
delightful “Spring” overture, and the other orchestral 
work was the Beethoven “Eroica.” With the Boston Sym- 
phony and its leader in the form which it showed this 
evening there is no question as to the supreme position at 
the head of all orchestras. Goldmark’s overture, charm- 
ing in itself, is raised to heights of exquisite beauty by 
such reading and the “Eroica” proclaimed the supreme 
masterpiece that it is. 

In the middle of the program came the Lalo concerto, 
played by Joseph Malkin, the cellist. There are not many 
good cello concertos in the repertoire. The Lalo work is 
one of the best, and it was done full justice to by Mr. 
Malkin, both in the mechanical mastery of his instrument 
and in his capability of turning that mechanical mastery 
to the best use for musical expression. Especially fine 
was his performance of the very difficult last movement. 
He was loudly applauded after each movement and re- 
peatedly recalled at the close of the work. 


Carnegie Hall, March 17 


If the truth be told, it can not be stated that this Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s New York season closed with 
a real blaze of glory on Saturday afternoon, March 17, at 
Carnegie Hall. It was, to be exact, a very dull afternoon 





ARTHUR HACKETT, 


fenor, who achieved a wonderful success at the last concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in New York. 


tenor, Arthur Hackett—a new ‘find’ and a big one—a singer 
with a splendid voice and style, who sang his very difficult 
part with the spontaneity of Caruso at his best. Liszt 

~ would have wept for joy could he have heard him in this, 
the most sublimely beautiful product of his creative 
imagination.” 


owing to another one of the characteristically poorly 
chosen Muck programs. First came the Cherubini over- 
ture to his opera “Les Abencérages.” Needless to say it 
was done with perfect precision and only left one to won- 
der why one of the poorer Cherubini overtures should be 
included in a first class symphony program of today. Then 
came the Brahms double concerto for violin and cello, played 
by Anton Witek, concertmaster, and Heinrich Warnke, 
first cellist of the orchestra. This is one of the least in- 
spired, most laborious and dullest works of its composer. 
Listening to the constant ineffective writing for the solo 
instruments, one realizes how much Brahms must have 
been indebted to Joachim for suggestions as to the proper 
writing for the violin in the magnificent violin concerto, 
one of his happiest instrumental inspirations. Anton 
Witek played his part of the concerto extremely well. It 
is not his fault that a great deal of the solo part is impos- 
sible to perform effectively and oftentimes obscured by 
too noisy instrumentation. There was purity of tone, cor- 
rectness of intonation and masterly bowing. Mr. Warnke 
was less successful, though he too had to contend with the 
handicaps imposed by the work itself. He was frequently 
out of tune, noticeably in the concluding phrases of the 
second movement, where he agreed neither with Mr. Witek 
nor the orchestra. To close with, there was an extremely 
correct performance of the Mozart “Jupiter”- symphony. 
It would have been much more acceptable at the opening 
of the program. There was a large audience, not particu- 
larly enthusiastic. 
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The Sun: 
His program contained his own D 
major concerto, which he played here 
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NOW BOOKING FOR NEXT SEASON 
R, E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Herman Sandby, the great Danish 
violoncellist, gave another recital at 
which he gave evidence of his gifts as 
a composer by playing his own D major 
concerto with Richard Epstein doing all 
that a pianist can possibly do to replace 
the orchestra. The concerto is expertly 
written by one who knows the cello 
language thoroughly. Double stops and 
other difficult feats are thoroughly ex- 
ploited, but, better than that, there is 
some delightfully original music, espe- 
cially in the second half of the adagio, 
which also has a charming harmonic 
atmosphere all its own, In the playing 
of that adagio Mr. Sandby was truly 
inspired, He and Mr, Epstein also 
gave a capital performance of Grieg’s 
sonata, the final movement of which is 
one of his most fascinating creations, 
Norwegian in spirit, yet entirely 
Grieg's own. 


Sandby Gives Dexterous 
Cello Performance 


A virtuoso of the first rank is Her- 
man Sandby, who gave a cello recital 
yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, 
with the expert Richard Epstein ass‘st- 
ing him valiantly at the piano. The 
technic of his left hand is exceedingly 
facile, and he wields the bow with great 
lightness and dexterity. The most in- 
tricate passages, the most grueling 
chord-formations, have no terrors for 
him. He exults in difficulties calcu- 
lated to wrench the fingers in their 
joints. With the utmost ease he vaults 
over all obstacles, avoiding, as befits a 
musician of intelligence and taste, the 
bravura extravagances that appeal to 
the gallery. 


last season in an orchestral concert; 
Grieg’s A minor sonata and among 
shorter numbers two of his own ar- 
rangements of music by Tschaikowsky 
and Palmgren. 5 

Mr. Sandby’s interpretations com- 
bined beauty of tone, technical accom- 
lishment and musical insight. He was 
eard by an audience of good size. 





The Tribune: 

Herman Sandby, a cellist who was 
heard here before this season, gave 
another program which included his 
own D minor concerto, the Grie 
sonata in A minor and a number o' 
shorter pieces. Mr. Sandby repeated 
the pat impression he made at his 
former appearance. He is an admirable 
musician, who plays with great vigor 
and dash, and yet who never oversteps 
the bounds of good taste. 


SANDBY’S unrivalled success in cello Recitals is due to this unique combina- 
tion of a Master ’cellist who has the gift to compose music for his instrument, 


which enhances his programs, always praised for their novelty, freshness, 


variety and interest. 
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THE MANA ZUCCA 
COMPOSITION CONCERT 


Composer, Assisted by Notable Artists, Scores Emphatic 
Success 





Mana Zucca’s concert in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Saturday evening, March 17, was more than a mere suc- 
cess. It was a musical triumph from first to last. No 
doubt, the personal popularity of the concert giver was 
responsible in « very great measure for the size of the 
audience and the unbounded enthusiasm. But, fortunately, 
Mana Zucca has been able to put into her music the same 
charm she appears to have for her friends, and there is 
no question but that, the music performed on Saturday 
evening would have met with an unqualified success had 
the composer been as unknown in New York as Schubert 
was in Vienna during his short life. The program con- 
sisted entirely of compositions by Mana Zucca, who took 
part in the performances of them, both as piano soloist 
and accompanist. The first movement of a trio for piano, 
violin and cello opened the program and showed that the 
composer had a musical technic and a wealth of thematic 
material beyond those required for the writing of a popu- 
lar ballad. Renée Chollet, a brilliant soprano, then sang 
three songs: “Morning,” “Lesoir,” “Le petit papillon,” 
which were roundly applauded. Elsie Lyon, a contralto 
with a full, rich voice, sang: “Botschaft,” “Sprich zu mir,” 
and “Was ist ein Kuss?” three songs of sentiment which 
especially pleased the audience. The second song was re- 
peated and an extra song was added. Mana Zucca played 
three piano solos of her own which met with instant suc- 
cess. In fact, the last one, “Fugato Humoresque” (on 
“Dixie” theme) was vociferously applauded and had to 
be repeated. The other numbers, “Warum?” and “La Co- 
quette,” were less compelling, but more truly artistic. As 
a pianist, Mana Zucca could make her mark if she cared 
to devote her time to the popular instrument. 

Betty Lee, with sophisticated innocence and wisely judi- 
cious coyness, interpreted six children songs to the merri- 
ment and musical satisfaction of her hearers, Several of 
them had to be repeated. They are “Dirty Face,” “Little 
Chick,” “Sometimes I Think,” “Mother Dear,” “The Sum- 
mer Wind,” “Birdie’s Nest.” Gerald Maas, the eminent 
cellist, then repeated the fine “Ballade et Tarantelle,” which 
made so much effect at his recent recital in New York. 

Irene Williams, a soprano with a warmly sympathetic 
voice, sang: “Leaves,” “Two Little Stars,” “Priére 
d’Amour.” She, too, had to repeat and give extra num- 
bers. Giovanni Martino, basso, was heard in Italian, 
French and English. He made a strong impression with 
his singing of “Serenata,” “Les Réves,” “If Flowers Could 
Speak.” Mana Zucca played her prelude and “Valse bril- 
lante,” and then Renée Chollet and Giovanni Martino 
brought the concert to an end with the fine duet, “Tendres 
Aveux.” Mana Zucca certainly deserved the great success 
she won. To compose the music of an entire program is 
feat enough without taking part in the performance of 
every number on it. The compositions show melodic grace, 
musical charm, passion, humor and imagination and are 
avidently the work of a well trained writer. 





Teresa Carrefio’s Recital 





Members of New York society, musicians, business 
women and students filled the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Tuesday evening, March 13, 
to hear Teresa Carrefio give a piano recital under the aus- 
pices of the Business Woman’s Club. From the beginning 
to eid of the program, Mme. Carrefio, who for more than 
half a century has held indisputable reign as a great pian- 
istic force, held her audience immovable, and was obliged 
to give several encores at the end, while her enthusiastic 
listeners surged toward the concert platform. 

The program was opened with the “Appassionata” so- 
nata, op. 57, of Beethoven, in which she displayed intense 
depth of feeling, an understanding and mastery such as 
few pianists bring to the work. Alli the calm philosophy 
of a noble soul went into the reading. By way of contrast 
came the romanticism of the Chopin group which followed 
—the D flat major prelude, the nocturne in G and the force- 
ful, ringing A flat major polonaise. To this, Mme. Car- 
refio was induced to give, as encores, the “Butterfly” and 
“Aeolian Harp” etudes of Chopin. The second part of 
the program began with the etudes “Symphoniques” of 
Schumann, in which the artist brought out all its play of 
light and shade, its fragmentary moods. Rare delicacy and 
exquisite feeling marked the Schubert impromptu, op. 142, 
No. 3, which came next. The official program closed with 
the Tausig arrangement of Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” 
which the force of Mme. Carrejfio’s interpretation made a 
challenge, a stirring, thrilling prophecy. The encores with 
which the artist responded to a storm of applause were 
her own “Teresita” waltz and the last part of the sixth 
Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. 





Ampico Demonstration at the Biltmore 





On another page of this issue in the Boston letter there 
will be found a full account of the Richard Buhlig recital 
and Stoddard-Ampico demonstration which took place at 
the Hotel Copley-Plaza in Boston on March 12. On the 
following Wednesday evening, March 14, this demonstra- 
tion was repeated in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, in a program similar to that given 
in Boston, except that Mr. Buhlig opened with the Schu- 


bert Impromptu in G major instead of the two impromptus 
played in Boston. The Boston correspondent of the Musi- 
caL Courier has given so accurate and eapable account of 
the event that there is no need of repetition here. The 
perfection with which the Stoddard-Ampico reproduces 
every dynamic and rhvthmic nuance is truly astonishing. 

The assisting artist was Greta Torpadie, soprano, who 
sang an aria from the “Huguenots” and was particularly 
acceptable in a group of English songs, made up of “The 
Lass with the Delicate Air” (Dr. Arne), “Last Night I 
Heard the Nightingale” (Salter), “Song to a Messenger” 
(La Forge). Miss Torpadie has an agreeable soprano 
voice of delightful quality which she uses with excellent 
effect. Particularly good was Frank La Forge’s “Song to 
a Messenger.” 


Orchestras to Battle 








The People’s Music League issues an invitation to ama- 
teur orchestras in New York to compete in a musical con- 
test to be conducted during April by the league. The con- 
testants are to be limited to fifty. The first prize is $7s, 
the second $50 and the third $25. The competing is to be 
done evenings, two orchestras participating at each trial. 
The performances will be held in the auditorium of public 
schools and recreation centers. 

Each orchestra is expected to play a march, a waltz and 
an overture of its own selection, and the vote of the audi- 
ence will decide which organization will progress to the 
semi-finals. Admission will be free. The final concert, at 
which the last ballot will be cast and the prizes awarded, 
will be held in the great hall of Cooper Union. 

Further information may be had from the secretary of 
the Music League of the People’s Institute, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 


The Art of Roderick White 








Roderick White, the brilliant young violin virtuoso, who 
has been heard in many of the great musical centers of 
Europe and America, is achieving distinction and winning 
new laurels whenever he appears before the public. He 
has the true artistic temperament, coupled with a mastery 
of technic which makes his playing remarkably even and 
brilliant. His tone placing is sure, his fingering, deft; his 
bowing, facile, and he plays the most intricate passages 
with spontaneity and warmth.of tonal coloring. Following 





RODERICK WHITE, 
Violinist. 


Mr. White’s Boston debut, at Jordan Hall, the Globe of 
that city said “Mr. White made a decidedly favorable im- 
pression. He is more than a well taught fiddler. The 
imstrument and his pieces have something to say to him 
beyond what his teachers may have pointed out. His tone 
is one of uncommon beauty, warm, emotional, sensuous.” 
The same paper also remarked his “singularly rapid and 
clean” fingering, and declared his virtuosity “is more than 
surface display. He can sing a melody with a sense of its 
nuances and its line and he has a perception also for the 
dramatic.” 





HOW ENRICO CARUSO SEES GENNARO PAPI 
The above sketch, made last week by Enrico Caruso, is one of the 
st drawings made this year by the famous tenor 





Katheryn Shary Song Recital 





A very enjoyable and interesting song recital was given 
by Katheryn Shary, soprano, in her beautiful studio, 614 
West 157th street, New York, on Tuesday evening, 
March 13. 

Mme. Shary, who was heard in New York last season, 
possesses a voice of fine quality. Her choice of program 
was such as to enable her to show her excellent inter 
pretative ability. 

She opened the program with “My Lovely Celia,” 
Monro, and “A Pastoral,” by Carey, which she sang in a 
charming manner, receiving much well deserved applause 
Her other numbers were aria from “The Magic Flute,” 
Mozart; “Serenata Francese,” Leoncavallo; “Romance,” 
Debussy; “J'ai pleuré en réve,” Georges Hiie; “The 
Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” Carpenter; “Last Night 
| Heard a Nightingale.” Salter; “A Disappointment,” 
Harris, and “Ariel,” by La Forge 

Her singing made an excellent impression on the select 
audience. 

Lillian Robertson at the piano gave valuable assistance 


John Philip Sousa at the Hippodrome 





A special concert was given by John Philip Sousa and 
his band at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, March 
18. This was the first appearance of the band in New 
York since last spring. The program, in addition to the 
usual popular Sousa numbers, included popular selections 
by Irish composers. The familiar Sousa demonstration 
was made by the audience, and encore after encore was 
demanded and given. There were solos by Arthur Al 





dridge, tenor, and Lenore Simonsen, soprano, and others 
Scott-Rockey 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilderoy Scott have issued invitations to 

the marriage of their daughter Gladys to Isaac Willard 


Rockey which will take place on Saturday, March 24, at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago. Miss Scott 
is the well known English contralto who sings under the 
name of Gilderoy Scott. Mr. Rockey is prominent in the 
business world of Chicago. After their honeymoon, Mr 
and Mrs. Rockey will make their home at 831 Wilson ave 
nue, Chicago. 


Clarence Dickinson’s Activities 





Clarence Dickinson gave an address on “Sacred Musi 
and the Divine Ideal” at All Saints’ P. E. Church, New 
York, March 2. March 11 he gave an organ recital at Old 
Spring Street Church, New York City. March 18 the 
choir of the Brick Church sang Coleridge-Taylor’s “Atone 
ment” under his direction. March 27 Mr. Dickinson gives 
a recital of Lenten music at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y 
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MURATORE CARRIES OFF 
CHICAGO CONCERT HONORS 


Operatic Tenor 


Scores as Recitalist—Largest 


Chicago Audience Hears 


McCormack--Elman Gives Last Recital—Stock Includes Borowski Work on 
Orchestral Program—Marcella Craft Before Musicians Club—Viola Cole 
and Paulo Gruppe in Joint Recital—American Conservatory Recitals— 
Mme. Liszniewska’s Excellent Recital—Marie Kaiser Heard— 
Louise St. John Westervelt’s Chorus—Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
Edward Clarke, Bertha Beeman, Rudolph Reuter Active 

—Chicago Musical College Items , 


Coming back to Chicago in a new role—that of recital- 
ist--Lucien Muratore scored an immense triumph Friday 
evening at Orchestra Hall, where he appeared as assist 
ing artist at the American Choral Society's third annual 
concert. When the great Muratore appeared on the stage 
for his first number a touching ovation greeted him, and 
it was many minutes before the famous tenor was allowed 


to begin. After he had rendered the Lalo “Aubade le 
Roy D'ys” with the impeccable art which has endeared him 
to the Chicago public, the large audience acclaimed him 
to the echo, bringing him out innumerable times to bow 
his thanks, but the applause did not cease until he gave 
an encore. Such was the case after each song until his 
encores exceeded in number his program selections. Nor 
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North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


CESHETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director 
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Unsurpassed Faculty of over 60 In- 
structors, many of international repu- 





tation, including 

Cheries W. Clark e A. Brazelton Jatle wey 
Edger A Ueleoe Miller Guy Herbert Woodard 
Grace Stewart Potter Robert Yale Smith Eleanor Smith 
Rowinad E. Leach Justine Wegener Mae Julie Riley 


The Management ooo the exclusive teaching en- 
gagements of EDWARD COLLINS, the distinguished American 
Pianist, and ANTONIO SALA, famous Spanish Cellist. 

The only Conservstory in Chicago maintaining its own student dormitories. 
For Catalog and further taformation, eddress: Edward H. Schwenker. Sec'y . 
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Maestro MARCEL CHARLIER 


Leading Conductor, Gieeen Srond Opera Association; Royal Opera, 
Covent’ Garten, (> vo Revel do to Monnele’ Brancin, 
HAS OPENED A “STUDIO at t 61s Fine Arts Bidg., to prepare 
limited aumber of pupils for French and Italian Grand Opera 
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School 
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Covent Garden, and Opera Comique, Paris; 
Theatre Royal de y 























was this remarkable demonstration of appreciation unre- 
warded, for Muratore sang as only Muratore can sing, 
giving the best that was in him. His singing of Renard’s 

“Les Temps de Cerises,’ Wishal’s “Magali,” the “Lied 
d’Oissien” from Massenet’s “Werther” and Levade’s “En- 
levement” were rare artistic gems from the throat of the 
golden-voiced tenor. So tremendous was the public’s ap- 
preciation after the last number that pandemonium 
reigned supreme for several minutes. There were shouts 
of “Bravo.” Muratore rendered the French national 
hymn with stirring effect, the audience standing. Scarcely 
had he finished when the listeners broke loose into a 
tempest of applause and their shouting, cheering and 
whistles compelled a repetition. The concert was Mura- 
tore’s and he walked oft with the honors. Jaques Pintel 
was an able accompanist. 

The American Choral Society is made up for the most 
part of fresh, young voices and sang its various numbers 
in a pleasing manner. Its attacks, though not always cor- 
rect, are deserving of praise. 

Never waning, ever increasing is the popularity of John 
McCormack, whose recital last Sunday afternoon at the 
Auditorium Theater was listened to by the largest audi- 
ence to which he has sung here. Besides the seating ca- 
pacity of the vast hall being taxed, the orchestra pit was 
filled and some 500 persons sat on the stage. With his 
usual charm and beauty of voice, art and exquisite diction 
Mr. McCormack presented his program, and of course 
many numbers had to be added after each group to satisfy 
his hearers. Two Handel arias opened the recital, after 
which McCormack offered Schubert’s “Night and Dreams,” 
Schumann’s “The Soldier,” “Serenade,” Bleichmann, and 
“Devotion,” Strauss. His next group consisted of Irish 
folksongs—“The Lark in the Clear Air,” “The Light o’ 
the Moon,” “The Lament” and “Nelly, Me Love, and Me” 

-two of which had to be repeated, and several numbers 
added at the close before the program could go on. Bur- 
leigh’s “One Year,” George W. Chadwick’s “Dear Love, 
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When in Thine Arms,” Edwin. Schneider's “Unmindful of 
the Roses” and Airlie Dix’s “The Trumpeter” made up 
McCormack’s final group. These did not, however, close 
the recital, for encores were loudly called for and granted 
most graciously by the irresistible tenor. 

Donald MacBeath, the assisting artist, had a share in 
the audience’s applause, and his violin solos were most 
pleasing. Edwin Schneider, as usual, played the accom- 
paniments for both McCormack and the violinist 


Mischa Elman at Orchestra Hall 


An extensive gathering at Orchestra Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, acclaimed Mischa Elman at his last recital here this 
season. It was a rare treat—one of unalloyed pleasure to 
the many friends and admirers which this remarkable Rus- 
sian violinist counts in the Windy City. Their plaudits 
were as spontaneous as they were well deserved, and the 
audience was rewarded for its loyalty by the many extra 
numbers which Elman added to his printed list. Brilliant 
indeed was his execution of the Chausson “Poeme,” Scar- 
latti’s “Pastoral Caprice” and the Gretry-Franko “Air de 
Ballet,” the only numbers this reviewer was abie to hear. 
It is needless to dwell herein upon the rich beauty of 
Elman’s tone, the completeness of his technical equip- 
ment and the other qualifications which go to make excel- 
lent violin playing. 


Julia Culp’s Recital 


Julia Culp sang a long program of Lieder and modern 
songs at the Blackstone Theater, Sunday afternoon, under 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann. Her first group 
comprised four Schubert numbers, which the writer heard, 
was admirably sung by the recitalist, evoking great en- 
thusiasm from the auditors. It is in the Lieder that this 
singer is at her best, as she was on this occasion, Artistic 
accompaniments were supplied by Coenraad v. Bos at the 
piano. 

Two Soloists With American Symphony 


Two local soloists figured on the program of the eighth 
concert of the American Symphony Orchestra series, 
Louse Burton, soprano, and James \V hittaker, pianist and 
critic. Miss Burton sang the recitative and aria from De 
bussy’s “Prodigal Son” in a manner which left much to 
be desired. She possesses a soprano voice of pleasing qual- 
ity in the medium register but whose upper register she 
has not under control. Mr. Whittaker was scheduled to 
play the César Franck symphonic variations, but due to the 
non-arrival of the parts substituted the Grieg A minor 
concerto without a rehearsal. That Mr. Whittaker is the 
possessor of admirable pianistic qualifications was dis- 
closed to advantage, and considering the fact that there 
was no rehearsal it was a performance worthy of praise 
both for the pianist and orchestra. Besides accompanying 
the soloists the orchestra, under Conductor Gunn, was 
heard in the Tschaikowsky “Nutcracker” suite, the first 
two movements of which would have been more effective 
had they been played at slower tempo. As for the others, 
they were excellently set forth. 


Orchestra Presents New Borowski Number 


About once a year one of Felix Borowski’s compositions 
is placed on the Chicago S ymphony Orchestra’s weekly 
programs, and justly so, for his writings are always of an 
effective and appealing nature and of great musical worth. 
His “Elegie Symphonique” proved the high light on the 
orchestra's twenty-second program last week and won a 
veritable success. The “Elegie,” written in memory of 
Mr. Borowski’s wife, who died last March, contains strik- 
ing melodies, harmonies richly though somberly colored 
and effective, skillful orchestration. It proved one of the 
most charming, appealing works from the pen of this 
prominent musician, critic, composer and pedagogue, and 
undoubtedly many orchestras in this country will follow 
the lead of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and include 
it on their programs. Frederick Stock and his musicians 
gave it the eloquent interpretation it deserves, and the 
audience was not lax in its appreciation, for it was en- 
thusiastically responsive at the conclusion of the number, 
bringing out Composer Borowski several times to bow his 
acknowledgment. Conductor Stock and his orchestra 
shared with the composer in the success of the composi- 
tion, 

Concertmaster Weisbach was the soloist at these con- 
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certs, and his playing of the Spohr “Gesangscene” violin 
concerto was cordially received by the listeners. The pro- 
gram was opened with Cherubini’s charming “Anacreon” 
overture, and the orchestra’s skillful and artistic playing 
under Conductor Stock’s leadership of Gretry’s ballet-suite 
“Cephale et Procris’ won the admiration of the audi- 
tors. The Brahms F major symphony occupied the post- 
intermission half of the program and its bright, cheery 
rhythms and delightful melodies were excellently brought 
out in the fervent reading Stock’s musicians gave it. 


Marcella Craft Sings for Musicians’ Club 


The Illinois Theater held a large and discriminating 
audience, made up of members and friends of the Musi- 
cians’ Club, Monday afternoon, when Marcella Craft pre- 
sented the 142nd artist recital of the club. Miss Craft is 
not unknown here, having appeared recently with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, though as a recitalist she infre- 





LOUISE ST. JOHN WESTERVELT, 


Choral conductor. 


quently appears in Chicago. On this occasion she won 
her listeners’ admiration and respect and was justly ac- 
corded a hearty and striking demonstration of public favor. 
Each number of her well arranged program was artistically 
and intelligently set forth. Especially attractive was her 
work in the German groups by Pfitzner and Strauss. It 
is well know that as a singer of German works Miss Craft 
excels and this fact was made apparent on this instance. 
A group of Italian numbers by Giordano, Sibella, Zandonai 
and Mascagni made up the group with which she opened 
her program and four excerpts from Puccini’s “Madame 
Butterfly” made a fitting close. Also in the English group 
of Mrs. Beach, Arensky, Moussorgsky and Martin was 
Miss Craft heard to excellent advantage. Edgar Nelson 
at the piano was an excellent support. 


Viola Cole and Paulo Gruppe Heard Jointly 


A Chicago pianist and a New York violoncellist—Viola 
Cole and Paulo Gruppe, respectively—-joined their talents 
in a concert Monday evening in Orchestra Hall foyer 
under the direction of Wessels and Voegeli. 

Miss Cole is well known in the musical fraternity here 
as a piano instructor, to which she has in recent years 
devoted most of her time, neglecting her concert and re- 
cital work. This season, however, Miss Cole has found 
time to take up her chosen work and has just returned 
with new laurels from a tour of the South and shortly 
will journey to the East for a few recitals. Mr. Gruppe 
has won successes abroad and elsewhere in America, but 
it is sedom that Chicago hears him. 

Mr. Gruppe gave as his first solo group five movements 
of the sixth suite of Bach for cello alone. The suite is 
practically unknown to the public and inasmuch as it is 
one of the best written, the only reason left is that it 
taxes the player tremendously. The prelude is big and 
large, affording the player unlimited scope and the other 
movements are all of fascinating melodious fabric full 
of double stopping and rhythmical: effects needing only 
the inspired hand to put them into life. 

This was followed by a group of piano selections by 
Schuman, Chopin and Liszt, which Miss Cole played. Her 
execution, though not always correct, is that of a serious 


musician. Especially was the Chopin “Berceuse” well . 


done. ; : : 
The second recital will take place the evening 


of March 26. 





New York American, March 16, 1917. 
. As for Arthur Hackett, who sang the solo 
tenor part flawlessly in the grandiose 
finale, “Alles Vergaengliche,” Boston may well 
be proud of him. His is a voice of exception- 
ally mellow and vibrant timbre. 


ARTHUR HACKETT 


THE TENOR 


His exceptional success at the recent concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York, is shown by the comments 
of the entire Metropolitan press. 


The New York Times, March 16, 1017. 

The final chorus was sung admirably by a 
body of Boston men, and the solo in it most 
artistically delivered by Arthur Hackett, tenor. 


The Evening Post, March 16, 1917. 

A special line is due to Stephen S. Townsend, 
who trained that choir, and a column might 
be written in praise of the tenor, Arthur 
Hackett—a new “find” and a big one—a 
singer with a splendid voice and style, who 
sang his very difficult part with the spon- 
taneity of Caruso at his best. Liszt would 
have wept for joy could he have heard him 
in this, the most sublimely beautiful product 


The New York Herald, March 16, 1917. 

Arthur Hackett, tenor, and a chorus of 
eighty men’s voices trained by Stephen S. 
Townsend came with the orchestra from 
Boston to show that other forms of musical art 
besides orchestral flourish there. The chorus 
sang with beautiful tone, finely controlled, and 
with delightful clearness of enunciation. Mr. 
Hackett has a rich vibrant voice, which rang 
out triumphantly and added much to the dra- 
matic effectiveness of the chorus. 


of his creative imagination. 


The Evening Sun, March 16, 1917. 

The tenor was Arthur Hackett, whose solo 
work with the “Ewig Weibliche” beauties gave 
proof of a voice clear and sweet. The whole 
vocal display, for that matter, was worthy of 
the remarkable orchestral performance. It is 
hard not to over-indulge in superlatives when 
superlatives are all that will serve for adequate 
description. It was an evening to remain the 
musical memory for years to come, 
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American Conservatory Recitals 


A gifted pianist and a gifted violinist were presented in 
recital by the American Conservatory of Music last Sat- 
urday afternoon at Central Music Hall before the usual 
large gathering. Abraham Sopkin and Morris Kottler were 
the participants and both disclosed remarkable talent and 
undoubtedly have a bright future before them. Both 
played the Handel sonata for violin and piano in A ma- 
jor in a manner which speaks well for their mentors. 
Mr. Kottler’s renditions of the Bach chromatic fantasie 
and fugue, Glazounow’s “La Nuit,” Liapounov’s “Caril- 
lon” and two movements of the Rachmaninoff G major 
concerto were dashed off with abandon and style and won 
instant applause for the young pianist; Heniot Levy 
played the orchestral accompaniments on the second 
piano. Mr. Sopkin was heard to excellent advantage in 
the prelude from the Bach G minor sonata, Beethoven's 
“Romanza” in G major, Adolf Weidig’s “Bouree” and a 
group by Dvorak-Kreisler, Coleridge-Taylor and Wie- 
niawski. He, too, came in for a good share of the after- 
noon’s success. Both recitalists are a credit to their 
teachers and the institution in which they have been care- 
fully and seriously trained. Olga Serlis was an excellent 
accompanist, 

Advanced voice pupils of Ragna Linne and Charles La 
Berge of the faculty are rehearsing several acts from op- 
re which will be publicly performed some time during 
April. 

Frank van Dusen, organist of the faculty, was heard 
in a recital given under auspices of the Chicago Women’s 
Musical Club on Thursday evening of this week at the 
Second Presbyterian Church. 


Della Thal’s Pupils in Concert 


Of interest is the concert announced for Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 3, at Central Music Hall, when Della Thal 


will present five of her most talented students with the 
assistance of members of the Chicago Symphony Orches 
tra. Selma Kahn, Frances Gutwillig, Ruth Cohn, Ma 
thilda Morkin and Dora Heyman will be presented in 
concertos by MacDowell, Saint-Saéns, Grieg and Tschai- 
kowsky. 


Mme. Liszniewska’s Excellent Recital 


Some admirable piano playing was set forth by Mar 
guerite Melville Liszniewska at the Playhouse, Tuesday 
afternoon, before a goodly audience despite the inclement 
weather. When Mme. Liszniewska played here a season 
or two ago she left behind her a most favorable impres 
sion, which was deepened considerably Tuesday afternoon 
when Wessels and Voegeli presented her again. Although 
an infrequent visitor here she counts numerous friends 
and admirers, whose enthusiasm assured her of the esteem 
in which they hold her and her art. Mme. Liszniewska 
opened her program with the Beethoven “Appassionata” 
sonata, following which came two Schumann numbers, 
especially well rendered, and Brahms’ intermezzo, No. 2, 
and “Capriccio” No. 3, disclosed the excellent qualifica 
tions of this artist to best advantage. But it was in her 
Chopin group that Mme. Liszniewska accomplished exe 
cutions that were artistic, intelligent and of engaging 
charm. Debussy, Reger and d’Albert selections wound up 
a most delightful recital and Mme. Liszniewska has 
another success to add to her list 


Marie Kaiser at the Ziegfeld 


For the thirtieth recital of his artist series Carl D, Kin 
sey presented Marie Kaiser, soprano, at the Ziegfeld The 
atre Wednesday morning. Of her program, Miss Kaiser 
was at her best in her German and French groups, which 
she delivered with no little beauty of tone, disclosing a 
brilliant soprano voice of appealing quality. In the first 
part of her program she seemed slightly nervous, but in 


























“A musician (Dr. Kunwald) 
with a tender regard for the sim- 
ple, heart-reaching themes that 
underlie the best of German mu- 
sic.”—Boston Journal. 
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her second, third and last groups she was at her best and 
delivered interpretations of alluring charm. Her listeners 
were most profuse in their delight and in response Miss 
Kaiser granted encores and repetitions. 


Louise St. John Westervelt’s Chorus in Annual Concert 


Annually Louise St. John Westervelt arranges a most 
interesting and novel program for the concert at which 
she presents her Columbia Young Ladies’ Chorus. These 
olumns have often contained words of praise for this 
versatile conductor, and all those who have heard the 
chorus look forward with anticipation to its annual con- 
cert. Tuesday evening, the Strand Theater, the tenth 
innual coneert was held and though a March blizzard 
prevailed outside the large gathering’s enthusiasm was not 
dampened, Leroy Shields, pianist, and Edna Swanson ver 
Haar, contralto, assisted, with a group of solos each. 
The chorus, under the able leadership of Miss Westervelt, 
wave an effective reading to D’Indy’s “O’er the Sea,” in 
which Beulah Hayes sang an incidental solo, and not 
less admirable was the singing of the “Lines from Virgil” 
by Roger-Ducasse and Paladilhe’s “Song of Brother 
Jacques.” The former was heard for the first time here 
and proved a most interesting and delightful novelty. 
David S. Smith’s “The Four Winds” and Henschel’s 
“Doll's Wedding Song” were well done and the closing 
numbers, six Slavic folksongs by Josef Shuk, displayed 
Miss Westervelt’s ability with the baton. She had her 
chorus well under control throughout and its excellent 
work reflects high praise for her thorough and exacting 
training. The Slavic folksongs were given first perform- 
ances here. In selecting these while in Europe a few 
seasons azo Miss Westervelt demonstrated her knowledge 
of choral music, for they contain much that is of musical 
worth and charm and deserve the splendid interpretation 
the Columbia chorus gave them. Of the success attained 
at this concert Miss Westervelt has every reason to feel 
proud, 







Rose Lutiger Gannon’s Activities 


Evidence of the delight Rose Lutiger Gannon gives 
wherever heard is in the numerous engagements and re- 
turn dates booked for this prominent contralto. At the 
concert given under the auspices of the Loyola University 
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last Sunday afternoon at the Powers Theater, Mrs. Gan- 
non furnished the program, scoring an unquestionable 
success, On March 109 this artist will give a recital before 
the Gary Women’s Musical Club; March 21 she appears 
in joint recital at the Ziegfeld Theater here; she has 
been engaged to give a recital at Winona, Minn., on 
April 3, and sings in the “Messiah” at Kewanee, III, 
April 12, and at the festival in Fond du Lac, Wis., May 1. 


Edward Clarke’s Lectures Well Patronized 


Edward Clarke’s course of lecture recitals at the Rog- 
ers Park Congregational Church, under the auspices of 
the University Lecture Association, is being well patron- 
ized by song lovers of the city. Last Thursday evening 
the subject was “Song Writers of England,” and after 
giving a short review of the musical activities of Eng- 
land, Mr. Clarke sang songs from the works of Purcell, 
Arne, Carey, Hullah, Johnson, German, Lane Wilson, Cyril 
Scott, Rodger Quilter, Coleridge-Taylor, Granville Ban- 
tock and Elgar. Mrs. Clarke contributed in her charming 
manner a number written for the violin by Cyril Scott, 
“Mclody” and “Danse Negre.” 


Bertha Beeman’s Several Tours 


Bertha Beeman leaves Chicago March 20 for a tour of 
the Pacific Coast under the management of L. E. Behy- 
mer. The Evanston contralto will be gone about a month 
and shortly thereafter will make a tour through Texas; 
in May she will tour Illinois and in June, Iowa and Da- 
kota will conclude her extensive trip, 


Sturkow Ryder Studios Recital 


The fifteenth classic recital was held at the Sturkow- 
Ryder studios Saturday afternoon, On this occasion 
Mme. de Vore, violinist, and Charles Lagourgue, clari- 
netist, were the assisting artists. 


Two Chicago Music Schools Affiliate 


Walter Spry, with his assistant teachers, will join the 
faculty of the Columbia School of Music April 1, moving 
from the present quarters in the Fine Arts Building to 
the enlarged quarters of the'Columbia School in the Ohio 
Building. Clara Osborne Reed, president of the Columbia 
School will continue as head of the organization. Walter 
Spry will devote himself to concert work and teaching, in 
which he has had signal success. The combination of the 
two faculties will effect one of the strongest schools of 
music in the country. 


Rudolph Reuter, a Busy Pianist and Teacher 


Rudolph Reuter has been engaged to assist the Kneisel 
Quartet in its last concert in Minneapolis, ending the series 
with the Schumann Quintet, on March 21. His recent 
New York success has led him to plan two New York 
recitals in Aeolian Hall during the next — season. He 
also will play in Boston at Jordan Hall in November. 

Rudolph Reuter’s pupil, Julia Rebeil, of Tucson, Ariz., 
has won the Western States section of the recent com- 
petitions inaugurated by the Federation of Music Clubs. 
The competition took place in Salt Lake City. The winner 
of the Middle Western competition, which took place in 
Milwaukee recently, was Florence Bettray, of Racine, Wis., 
a former student of Rudolph Reuter, while Frank Mann- 
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heimer, of Dayton, Ohio, his pupil for the last three years, 
came in second. 


Mrs. Herman Lewis in Chicago 


A visitor this week was Mrs. Herman Lewis, the well 
known New York manager, who stopped in Chicago a 
few days on her way back to the East. Mrs. Lewis has 
just concluded a short trip in the West in the interest of 
her artists. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


The guest artist at the Chicago Musical oe concert 
in the Ziegfeld, Saturday morning was Mabel Sharp Her- 
dien, a prominent member of the college faculty. Piano, 
vocal and violin students interpreted the program before 
Mrs. Herdien’s appearance. Her group, comprising Gretch- 
aninow, Korling, Seiler, Chopin and Branscombe selections, 
was impeccably rendered by this artist, evincing much well 
deserved applause. 

Two pupils from the classes in dancing directed by Mae 
Stebbins Reed, of the Chicago Musical College faculty, are 
meeting with success in their careers. Peggy Fears is 
now dancing at the Liberty Theater, New York, and Velena 
and Bernita McKinley are winning great admiration in 
vaudeville in the company headed by Mlle. Luxanne. 

In consequence of the notable success of Mrs. Pruzan- 
Halperin, student of Adolph Muhlmann, in the Chicago 
Musical College’s performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
in Ziegfeld Theater, February 24, that artist has been 
engaged by Cleofonte Campanini, director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, for next season’s performances in the 
Auditorium. 


Saba Doak at West End Club 


The program last Friday evening for the West End 
Woman's Club was furnished by that talented and delight- 
ful soprano, Saba Doak, whose excellent singing won the 
admiration of her listeners. She was given a hearty and 
warm reception by the audience which was most profuse 
with applause, Gordon Campbell supplied excellent accom- 
paniments, 


Notes 


Georgia Kober’s students furnished the program Satur- 
day afternoon for the regular weckly recital of the Sher- 
wood Music School in the school recital hall this week. 
Those participating were Meta Louise Kummer, Mabel 
LeGrone, Edna Irene Rollosson, Anne Ludemann, Mollie 
Fox, Phyllis Beekman and Ethel Marley. 

Arthur Bowes, composer-organist, came. from Denver 
to spend some time in Chicago, While in Denver, Mr. 
Bowes found inspiration for several compositions for the 
piano. which he has published in book form. 

Adah Bryant Buckingham, contralto, of the faculty of 
the International College of Music, illustrated an histori- 
cal program given before the Chicago Woman’s Musical 
Club, March 16, with Handel’s “He Was Despised,” Eman- 
uel Mueller, violinist and member of the International Col- 
lege faculty, was the soloist at the festival services in 
St. James’ Church, Sunday afternoon. John W. Norton, 
also of the faculty, is choirmaster and organist. 

The University Orchestral Association of the University 
of Chicago, presented Jenny Dufau in recital Tuesday 
afternoon at Mandel Hall. JEANNETTE Cox. 


“Laetare Sunday” at St. Francis Xavier Church 





On March 18 (Laetare Sunday), P. A. Yon produced 
his latest mass, “Veni Creator,” for four mixed voices and 
organ. This beautiful and inspiring work had its first 
production on Christmas last at St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York. A detailed account of this composition 
appeared in the Musicat Courter early in January. The 
Gregorian of the fourth Sunday in Lent was sung with 
inspiration and devotion. 

In the evening, Hymn (P. A. Yon), “Ave Regina” 
(Witt): motet, “Attende Domine,” Gregorian; “Ave 
Verum,” No, 2 (P. A. Yon), and “Tantum Ergo” (Du- 
bois), were rendered. Mr. Yon’s organ numbers for the 
day were: “Theme and Variations” (Bonnet), finale from 
first sonata (Pagella), prelude (Muffat), and toccata in 
D minor (Bach), all of whch he played with consum- 
mate skill. 

The program for March 25 (Passion Sunday) will be: 
Mass for male voices (a capella), F. Hamm; Proper of 
Passion Sunday, Gregorian; toccata and fugue (Bach) ; 
motet, “Popule Meus” (Palestrina), “Panis Angelicus 
(Casciolini) “Tantum Ergo” (Congregational), and toc- 
cata (P. A. Yon). 


Anita Rio’s “Bell-Like Voice” 
Wins Many Admirers 








In speaking of Anita Rio’s singing at Lancaster, Pa., the 
News Journal of that city spoke of her “bell-like voice” 
and of the enthusiastic appreciation on the part of the 
audience “which was evinced by the continued hearty ap- 
plause and the insistent demand for encores.” The hearti- 
ness of the reception accorded Mme. Rio showed with what 
regard this singer is held by the music lovers of that city. 
And with good reason, for “Her voice, remarkable for its 
crystalline clearness, rippled like a babbling brook, and is 
of great range and power,” to quote the aforementioned 

aper. These qualities are appreciated not only by this 

ennsylvania audience, but by music lovers in the very 
many cities wherein she has appeared. 


Newark Festival Artists 





As already announced in the Musica Courter, C. 
Mortimer Wiske has secured Amelita Galli-Curci for the 


Newark (N. J.) festival, where she will appear on Thurs- 
day evening, May 3. Associated with her on this evening 
will be Andrea Sarto, baritone; Merced de Pifia, mezzo. 
and Roger de Bruyn, tenor. Other artists who will appear 
are Eugen Ysaye, John McCormack, Stetson Hum hrey, 
pw ery Hazel Moore, soprano, and Donald McBeath, 

olinist. 
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A LITTLE LIGHT FROM A STARR 


By Margery Stocking 


It would seem as though Evelyn Starr were an inventor 
as well as a fiddler. 

“Why not,” says Miss Starr, a twinkle of mischief in her 
dark eyes—“make composing easy?” 

You are naturally ctirious? So was I 
all Well,” she continued in answer to my return question, 
I think that composers would be saved a lot of trouble 
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if a piano could be made to work like a typewriter. They 
would feed the blank score into it, adjust the machinery, 
and then, summon their muse. What they play is thereby 
committed to posterity, and no bother,” ended this remark- 
able young person with a sweeping gesture of her most 
interesting hands. 

“Do you mean,” I stammered, “that the music appears 
on the score ready for the publisher?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“But how can 
instance ?” 


that idea help a_ violinist—you for 


“I haven’t worked out the principle for the fiddle yet,” 
laughed Miss Starr, “but I play the piano you see, so it 
makes no difference.” 

“Oh yes, have played the piano all my life. They say,” 
she continued, “that I used to play Beethoven by ear, after 
listening to my sister, when only six years old.” 

“Do you find the road to fame and fortune difficult ?” 

“Yes—and no, I think a musician’s career is merely a 
matter of the survival of the fittest, and I shall try to sur- 
vive. You know when it’s born in you you've just got 


to do it.” 
“And some think that genius never works?” 
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So I should judge. Any artist who tackles two con- 
certos in one program is certainly not lazy. 

She chuckled. “A number of people have asked, why 
the two concertos? It is because I like big things that I 
played two in one afternoon. Small numbers seem insig- 
nificant. Everybody plays them. I want to do somethin 
worth the effort, while I’m at it,” she ended, unconscious 
squaring her jaw 

While this particular program was unique, it was like- 
wise extremely difficult. 

At her recital, Miss Starr smilingly accepted the challenge 
which her program suggested and not only did she play 
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“That stuff makes me tired, for of all people on earth 
we artists work hardest.” 

“It also appears, by common report that great people are 
generally overcome with their own importance.” 

“Absurd,” said Miss Starr in disgust, “as if an artist 
couldn’t be big enough to realize that what he is he can’t 
help, and need only take credit for the work that he does 
toward developing himself.” 

“I gather that you are not afraid of work?” 

“When I work, I work,” laughed the violinist, with 
emphasis. 
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those concertos, but played them with a sweeping grandeur, 
a masterly vigor of style which embodied all that the com- 
posers had intended. As a rule such numbers are per- 
formed solely with a view to technical display. Evelyn 
Starr believes in blending art with technic, in equal pro- 
portions, and so acquiring a wonderfully harmonious effect. 

In the noble strength and power of this young Canadian’s 
swing toward fame, one sees a sort of second Joan of 
Arc. who guided by the shining light of conviction leads 
her army of composers on to share in her permanent 
success, 





New York Press Pays Tribute to Rudolph Reuter 





That the local press was unanimous in its praise when 
Rudolph Reuter appeared in New York recently in 
recital, is attested by the following comments: 

. « .«. His playing ssesses charm, taste, color and sound 
musical feeling. He gave the Brahms-Paganini variations effectively, 
and the same composers’ two intermezzos and the Chopin group 
with intimate beauty.—Tribune. 





Yesterday one of Chicago’s best pianists, Rudolph Reuter, gave a 
recital in Aeolian Hall. He displayed fine musical feeling and 
sound pianistic ability. His best playing was heard in the music 
of Brahms, . . ._ his most striking trait is to be found in the 
interpretative side of his playing.—Herald, 





Mr. Reuter comes from Chicago, where he has made for himself 
a firm place in the public esteem. His technic possesses both bril- 
liancy and power and his octaves in particular were vigorously and 
swiftly performed. Indeed in some of the Brahms variations his 
speed might have excited the envy of Rosenthal. The pianist’s 
program was one of much variety and interest.—Sun. 





Mr. Reuter presented a list far removed from the orthodox pro- 
gram. He possesses a nervous force and ‘energy, a certain degree 
of brilliancy and remarkably fleet fingers. He gave greatest satisfac- 
tion in those selections modeled on heroic, robust outlines, and 
those requiring rapid and elaborate passage work.—American, 





Mr. Reuter made his appearance before an audience at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday smaller than his merits deserved. Those who heard 


him were quick to appreciate a vigorous performance of the Brahms- 
Paganini variations and lesser pieces by Chopin and Paderewski, 
while interesting novelties were the gracefully done “Quejas” of 


Granados, a delicate “Christmas Night” by Busoni, a sonorous “Dies 
Irae’ by Dohnanyi, and a new rhapsody by Dieter.—Times. 





Mr. Reuter, who played in Aeolian Hall yesterday, is unques- 
tionably a musician of excellence. His individuality leans more 
toward those pieces embodying force and vigor, but, in smaller 
things he is also capable of delicacy of nuance. His interpretation 
is intelligent and often original, and much in the Brahms variations 
was uncommon, He gave the Bach and Gluck numbers with 
healthy touch, yet with atmosphere, and his Liszt brought much 
that was exquisite.—Staats-Zeitung. 





Mr. Reuter plays with an ease and fluency which make a sure 
show of his mastery of technic. He had a widely chosen program, 





and played it all in a manner thoroughly acceptable. His finger- 
tips disclosed remarkable spontaneity an imbl n the Liszt 
r. Reuter gained emotions that flew fast and free. He is un- 


doubtedly a player of consummate skill.—Evening Sun. 


Fruttchey’s “Delinquent Gods” 





Frank Fruttchey’s new book, “Delinquent Gods,” a com- 
ment and criticism on the present standards of music, has 
“created a sensation wherever it has been read,” according 
to one of the critics. The general opinion seems to be that 
the work is penetrative, thorough, and as practical as it is 
philosophical. The form of the hook, in the shape of 2,800 
pertinent questions and dependable answers, will help to 
make its extremely thoughtful contents more acceptable to 
the average reader. Mr. Fruttchey’s book is published by 
G. Schirmer, New York. 


Rosalie Miller’s Second Recital, March 29 





Rosalie Miller, the young American singer who has been 
acclaimed an artist of more than the ordinary amount of 
talent by the critics of New York, Chicago and Boston, 
will give her second New York recital at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evening, March 209. 

Miss Miller’s program will include songs. by Handel, 
Bach, Solié, Gluck and Scarlatti, three “Zigeunerlieder” by 
Brahms, and songs by Reger, Wolf, Grieg and Sjogren. 
Her last group contains, among others, “Deception,” by 
Tschaikowsky, and MacDowell’s “Slumber Song.” 

Olin Downs, of the Boston Sunday Post, said the follow- 
ing about Miss Miller, at her recent recital in that city: 

Rosalie Miller gave evidence of being a sincere and emotional 
interpreter in the first place and a vocalist in the second. This is 
quite as it should be. iss Miller sang with dramatic feeling, with 
a desire to make her hearers understand text and tone color rather 
than accomplish Vocalistic feats. The voice is of beautiful quality. 


De Luca to Make Victor Records 





Giuseppe de Luca, well known baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will make Victor talking machine 
records, and these will shortly he placed on the market 
throughout the United States. Mr. de Luca will be one 
of the few baritones singing for the Victor company. His 
program will comprise favorite operatic arias. 
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Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


NOW IN NEW YORK A 
The Celebrated Spanish b 
Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 

agogue late from Berlin ° 


Stadie: 45 West 76th Street, New York Phone: 10080 Schuyler 


Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LENMANN 447 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica 
tions should be directed to the Secretary MARY G RUSSELL- 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Sec’y Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene hag > Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara Horace he a Mabel Wilbur, John 

Stubbs, E Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Graben Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work, 
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CLARENCE EDDY’S 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TOUR CONTINUES 





Spends Week in New York—Entertained by Dr. Carl 
and Others 


Clarence Eddy, advertised ie many managers as “world- 
renowned American concert organist,” has, up to date, 
appeared in twenty-seven recitals in various parts of the 
country. His tour began with Portland, Ore., and con- 
tinued through the far and middle West, then to’ Chi- 
cago, then south to Atlanta, Ga., and to Newtonville, 
Mass., his most recent engagement. Mr. Eddy arrived 


‘ 





CLARENCE EDDY, 


Organist. 
in New York March 5, spending the week there, with 
headquarters at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, and during 
this time was variously entertained, by Dr. Carl, Mons, 
Bonnet, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, and others, His 


genial and ever youthful personality was remarked on 
all sides; no one would suppose this ruddy-checked, 
rye eyed man was the dean of American organists! 

A sad duty during his metropolitan “ag was playing 
the organ at the funeral of Mrs. J. Gruelich, well 
known in musical circles, of Osage Karns Ossining, N. 
Y., March 9. Selected from various enthusiastic news- 
paper notices of Mr. Eddy’s playing the following are 
reprinted : 

Last evening a very large audience gathered at the 
N E. Church, during the evening gave the people 
of Middletown one of the most itn recitals ever rendered in 
this city. Mr. Eddy has been highly recommended in his profession 
as organist, and citizens have en anxiously waiting this great 
opportunity. The “Russian Boatman’s Song,” the fourth number 
on the program, was arranged by Mr. Eddy himself, and this was 
greatly appreciated by all. In fact all eight numbers on the pro- 
gram pee by this professor were excellent. . . All those 
assembled at the church last evening are in hopes that they may 
again have this same opportunity in the near future. ~—Middletown 
(Ohio) News-Signal. 


Broadway 


who attended was the organ 


A rare treat for the music lovers 
Clarence Eddy, at the First 


recital given by the noted musician, 








ADOLFO BRACALE, 
Impresario. 

On March 20 the Bracale Opera Company opened a week’s engage 
ment at the French Opera House in New Orleans. Beginning April 
9, at the Cort Theater in San Francisco, Cal., it will play. for four 
weeks, going after that to Los Angeles for a week. The next 
Havana season for this eer. opens in December, 1918, and 
after playing there for eight weeks, a Pe of the Islan will be 
made. agner's “Die Walkfire” will be added to the repertoire. 


Presbyterian Church Friday evening, His performance last evening 
was a revelation of the marvelous possibilities of the pipe organ. 
And it did not take one versed in the technic of music to appreciate 
his ability, From the first grand burst of the opening prefer le until 
the inspiring crescendo wh closed the final number it was patent 
to all that a master’s hand was on the keys, a master’s spirit vivi- 
fied the great organ. Whether in translating the scarce audible 
melody of the summer breeze; echoing the rippling music of splash- 
ing fountains; wafting the chimes of vesper bells; catching the dip 
of oars in rhythmic play with the boatman’s song; voicing the 
plaintive notes of the shepherd’s flute—the interpretation was per- 
fect. And whether in strains so soft they seemed but the suggesion 
of a sound, or in grand outbursts of harmony that set every pipe 
of the organ vibrant with the fullness of its power, the touch, t 
technic of a master, was supreme.—Nashville (Tenn.) Banner. 





The applause which greeted each selection pla ayed by Mr. Eddy 
was very enthusiastic and frequently he was obliged to come to 
the front twice to acknowledge the continuous hand clapping of his 
admirers, . Perhaps the most a pealing and beautiful selec- 
tion of the entire rogram was the fastorale,” op. 26, by Alex- 
andre Guilmant, which brought ae the continuous applause of 
the audience until Mr. Eddy came to the front for the second time 
to acknowledge the favor by his graceful courtesy. His playing of 
an arrangement of “The Rosary” was also-an appeal to the popular 
sympathies, as everyone knows this popular and beautiful song. 
“Variations de Concert,” written by Joseph Bonnet, a pupil of 
Alexandre Guilmant, and dedicated to Mr. Eddy, who played it 
through with a remarkably brilliant interpretation. ——ianae (Minn.) 
Daily Free Press. 





Therrien in St. Louis 





“the little tenor with the big voice, 
is singing in St. Louis at present. The Globe-Democrat 
(February 18) of that city, says: “He is engaged here 
after a most successful tour of the larger cities of the 
South, where his exceptional voice took the Southland by 
storm.” 


Henri L. T rig 





Julia Claussen and Daughters in Happy Mood 
When Julia Claussen is with her little daughters, she is 

in her happiest mood. The reproduced snapshot was taken 

during Mme. Claussen’s recent triumphant Southern tour, 





“LITTLE GIRLS,” SONIA 
(fourteen) AND GUNBORG (twelve). 


JULIA CLAUSSEN AND HER 


Marcel Charlier, conductor of the Chicago 
Opera Association. 


Between them is 


on which the distinguished prima donna was accompanied 
by her husband, Captain Claussen, and their little girls. 
Those in the picture are Mme. Claussen, Sonia (fourteen 
years old) and Gunborg Claussen (twelve years old), and 
between them, Marcel Charlier, the conductor of the Chi- 
cago Opera, who was Mme. Claussen’s excellent accom- 
panist on the tour. 





Amy Ellerman’s Voice 
Delights Watertown Audience 





Amy Ellerman, contralto, whose work in oratorio has 
won the applause of music lovers in many centers, recently 
appeared at Watertown, N. Y., where she sang the con- 
tralto solos in the production of Handel’s “The Messiah,” 
which was given under the direction of Brainard Tread- 
well, “Amy Ellerman, contralto, hardly needs an intro- 
duction to Watertown audiences,” declares the Daily Times 
of that city. “Her voice is of rich color and even tone 
throughout, and it was heard to its best advantage. : 
It has shown a steady improvement in the last two years, 
and her many friends in Watertown were delighted with 
its excellence.” And in another portion of the article there 
appeared this statement: “Seldom has a quartet of such 
marked excellence been heard in Watertown,” the other 
members of it being Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano; Dan 
Beddoe, tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass. 





Calvary Methodist Church Engages 
Alice Garrigue Mott Pupil 





Lo Desca Loveland has been chosen as soprano soloist 
in the choir of the Calvary Methodist Church (Dr. Mor- 
gan, pastor), 129th street and Seventh avenue, New York. 
Miss Loveland’s dramatic soprano voice and her reliable 
musicianship won for her this much desired position. The 
music committee was enthusiastic in praise of Miss Love- 
land’s singing at the trial service, because of her vocal 
control in sweetness, in climax volume and ability to lead. 

She has often sung the most difficult works without 
rehearsal, having been called upon repeatedly to substi- 
tute for other singers in New York City and elsewhere. 

Miss Loveland left New York on Tuesday, February 6, 
to fill concert engagements in the Middle West. She will 
return to New York at the completion of her tour to con- 
tinue her study of operatic and concert repertoire with 
Alice Garrigue Mott, the New York vocal authority. 
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Eugen Ysaye, “The Most 
Eminent of Living Violinists” 





Eugen Ysaye, the famous violinist, has been creating a 
sensation wherever he has appeared this season. he 
Boston Evening Transcript said among other things, 
the following: “Even in this heyday of Mr. Kreisler, 
with Mr. Zimbalist, Mr. Elman and Mr. Spalding for 
enfolding circle, the tradition persists that the most emi- 
nent of living violinists is still Eugen Ysaye.” The same 
paper goes on to say, that “Perhaps the truth is that in 
Mr. Ysaye, at his fullest, is a might of sincerity, a might 
of mastery of himself, his music and his violin that is 
spiritual- fellow to his physical might and that sweeps all 
carping sensation away. For the. most part the chosen 
music was worthy of the Ysaye that yesterday renewed 
the glcries of his maturity and it was pleasure besides to 
listen in these days to a pregram departing from the 
Kreislerian model.” Further on the Transcript states, 
“As for Mr. Ysaye, by common agreement of those that 
through long years have known him, he assembled anew 
the qualities and the achievements that set him apart 
among the violinists of his own day and above thém. 
* * * Behind every piece and playing through it, 
whether it was technical rhapsody, violinistic song, sensi- 
tive modern or formally ancient sonata, was the sense of 
a great personality, spacious of mind, rich of tempera- 
ment, deep of feeling, devoted, sincere, masterful, out- 
pouring itself through music and instrument, means and 
method, upon an audience caught irresistibly into its 
flood. * * * Mr. Ysaye alone among the violinists 
yields this sensation.” 





Mme. Barrientos Charms Again 


Maria Barrientos gave her services to a cause with 
which she long has been in sympathy when she appeared 
in joint recital with Eugen Ysaye for the benefit of the 
Smith College Endowment Fund. The New York Her- 
ald said of her: “Mme, Barrientos charmed her hearers 
with her birdlike singing of the ‘Ah, fors ’e lui’ aria, from 
‘La Traviata,’ and was forced to respond to the demands 
for encores.” 





Lester Donahue’s Appearance in Home City 





The debut of Lester Donahue with the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra recently was not alone for Mr. Don- 
ahue an artistic event which will remain forever firmly 





LESTER DONAHUE AND HIS MOTHER, 


At Los Angeles, their home. 


fixed in his mind, but also a milestone in his career as 
an artist which looms Mont Blanc like above all its com- 
panions by the wayside; for at Los Angeles Mr. Dona- 
hue’s mother, who makes her permanent home in the 
sunny Californian city, first heard her son play with a 
symphony orchestra, something of which from all reports 
coming from the West, Mrs. Donahue has reason to be 
immeasurably proud. Mr. Donahue while in Los Angeles 
took occasion to spend several quiet days at the home of 
his mother, where he found a much needed rest after the 
fatiguing transcontinental trip from New York. 





Mme. Niessen-Stone’s Home Musicale 





Matja Niessen-Stone gave an informal “At Home” on 
Saturday, March 3, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Kurt 
Schindler, the affair proving to be thoroughly enjoyed bv 
every one present. An interesting musical program had 
been arranged by Mme. Niessen-Stone, opening with the 
duet from Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro,” sung by Elsa 
Diener and Louise Bennett. Miss Diener was heard again 
in the closing numbers, singing an aria from Verdi's 
“Aida,” Marion Bauer’s “Only of Thee and Me,” and 
Whepley’s “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold,” with 
such beauty of tone and interpretation that her work called 
for special praise. Miss Diener recently accepted a posi- 
tion in one of the prominent churches of Bloomfield, N. J. 
Another singer who won commendation was Edith 
Maldwyn, who recently sang a return engagement at the 
Rialto. Miss Maldwyff sang “An die Nachtigall” by 
Brahms and some Welsh folksongs. Other numbers on 
this program included “Irish Love Song” (Lang), “His 
Lullaby” (Bond), sung by Frieda Rochen; Scotch folk- 
songs, by Mary Stuart Black; an aria from Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation,” by Louise Bennett; “Auf dem Meer” (Franz) and 
“Schmerzen” (Wagner), by Else Schroeder; the “Bird 
Song” from “Pagliacci” by Grace Foster, and two old 
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HIPOLITO LAZARRO, 
Tenor, who appeared in Havana with the Bracale Opera Company, 
and who will continue with the company during its tour of the States. 





English songs by Elise Leay. At the conclusion Mr. 
Schindler assisted Mme. Niessen-Stone in a number of 
Russian, English and German songs. This artist was in 
excellent voice and scored a genuine success. 





Pasquale Amato a Member of 
National Music Show Board 





That the interests of the Metropolitan Opera stars are 
by no means confined to their artistic work at the opera 
house in New York, is shown by the activity Pasquale 
Amato, the well known baritone has taken in the work of 
the National Music Show scheduled for Chicago in May. 
Mr. Amato has assisted the committee in charge by pre- 
paring a number of papers on his ideas of music and 
American music in particular, 





a ke : 
Sorrentino’s Southern Triumphs 

Umberto Sorrentino, popular tenor, won universal praise 
from press and public on his recent tour in the South, In 
many of the cities he appeared for the second time, and 
from these and others comes urgent demand that he sing 
there again. Selected from a dozen printed notices are 
the following from Georgia: 

Too much cannot be said of the wonderful singing of Signor Sor- 
rentino, who also won his audience from his initial appearance. 

He is bie! youthful in appearance, of a most magnetic and pleas- 
ing personality, and a certain vivid dramatic manner that speaks 
volumes for the success he is destined to make as a great dramatic 
tenor when he appears in grand opera. His voice is a very strong, 
robust lyric tenor of wide’ range and wonderful quality and tone. 
All of his selections were beautiful. Poss'bly to many his most de- 
lightful number was the group of Neapolitan songs, sung by special 
request.—-The Chronicle, Augusta, Ga 





_ Sorrentino, young, handsome, magnetic, was a favorite from the 
first. . . . He opened with Tosci’s “Could 1?” and then sang “The 





UMBERTO SORRENTINO, 


Tenor. 


Dream,’ from “Manon.” An air from “Mignon” followed, and for 
an encore he sang a rousing Neapolitan air that brought the audi- 
ence almost to its feet. But it was when he essayed the “Pagliacci” 
arioso that he made his greatest success. He sang it with dramatic 
fervor, ample volume and skilful phrasing, and his voice easily stood 
the rather severe test. . . . 

“O Sole Mio,’ sung with delicate nuances, was an instant favor- 
ite, and the always present “La Donna é Mobile” was delightfully 
sung.—The Atlanta (icorgian. ‘ 





The operatic season at the Teatro Costanzi in Rome 
opened on December 27, 1916, with a performance of 
Boito’s “Mefistofele.” Edoardo Vitale remains at the 
house again this year as musical director. 



















































The Highest 
Choice 









O not let it 
be merely a 
question of initial 
cost when you 
make your choice 
of pianos. ‘The 
matchless music of 
the Steinway has 
lifted it above the 
‘“‘price’’ atmos- 
phere for all time. 

It is true the 
Steinway does cost 
a little more. But 
no one who owns 
a Steinway has ever 
a shadow of regret 
for the price paid. 
It is but a little 
higher than the 
cost of other pianos 
and the Steinway 
carries within its 
perfect mechanism 
the guarantee of a 
satisfaction beyond 
all price. . 

For more than 
three-score years it 
has been the ideal 
of the greatest 
music masters of 
their day. So the 
Steinway must 
command your re- 
spectful attention 
before your choice 
is made. 

Write for illus- 
trated literature 
about the 


STEINWAY 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEIN WAY HAL L 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
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PITTSBURGH 








San Carlo Opera Company Gives Week of Grand Opera 
—La Société Des Instruments Anciens Heard—Last 
Orchestra Lecture of the Season 


Beginning Monday evening, February 26, the San Carlo 
Opera Company gave Pittsburghers an opportunity to hear 
opera for a week at moderate prices. : : 

The opening night presented “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
with Mary Kaestner, Stella DeMette, Anna Haase, Eugenio 
DeFolco, and Giuseppe Battistini, composing the cast, and 
‘Pagliacci,” with Louise Darciee, Luciano Rossini, Manuel 
Salazar, Angelo Antola and Luigi Dellemolle. The large 
audience, after each selection, gave applause, and in some 
instances parts of solos were repeated as encores. 

Tuesday evening, “Rigoletto” was presented with Salva- 
tore Sciaretti, Angelo Antola, Edvige Vaccari, Pietro de 
Biasi, Stella de Mette, Alice Homer, Anna Haase, Natale 
Cervi, Louis Canova, Luciano Rossini, in the cast. This 
opera was no less interesting than on the opening evening, 
and the enthusiasm was as great. It was necessary for 
Miss Vaccari to repeat “Caro Nome,” and the familiar 
quartet was also repeated. 

Wednesday afternoon a very capable cast gave “Martha,” 
and Wednesday evening a capable one presented “Giocon- 
da.” This opera went with a dash and go, that brought 
forth applause from the large interested audience, Mary 
Kaestner being shown special praise for her work in 
this opera. 

Thursday evening the company presented “Carmen.” 
This performance was one that could well have been seen 
and heard again. Don Jose, portrayed by Manuel Salazar, 
and Maddalena Carrefio as Carmen were excellent. 

Friday evening “Lucia” was given with a first class cast. 

Saturday afternoon “Martha” was repeated and Sat- 
urday evening “Trovatore” was given. 

The chorus, as well as the orchestra work, was excellent 
under the baton of Chevalier Carlo Peroni, and the play- 
ing of the orchestra did not overpower the vocalists to 
the delight of the throngs of listeners at each performance, 

The affairs of this organization are capably handled by 
H. P. Hill, who deserves abundant credit for the excellent 
work accomplished by this organization. 


La Société Des Instruments Anciens Heard 
Friday evening in the blue room of the William Penn 


Hotel, Le Societe Des Instruments Anciens made its first 
appearance in Pittsburgh, under the French-American 


Association for Musical Art, under the patronage of Min- 
istere Des Beaux Arts. Owing to an accident which befell 
the clavecin this instrument could not be used. The pro- 
gram played by the four instruments was of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, giving an idea of the 
style of music composed for these instruments. The com- 
positions were tuneful, and the artists played with deep 
feeling and an understanding of the composition. Marie 
Buisson, a contralto, whose voice is of beautiful quality 
and well handled, assisted in the program, singing several 
groups of French songs of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries in artistic style, 


Last Orchestra Lecture of the Season 


Friday evening, William Oetting and Charles Boyd, of 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, gave their illustrated and 
instructive talk on the closing orchestra concert which 
will be given by the Philadelphia Orchestra in the Syrian 
Mosque on Monday evening, March 12, and Tuesday after- 
noon in the Nixon Theater. This concert is being looked 
forward to as one of the interesting ones of the series, 
and for an added attraction Anna Case, the Metropolitan 
soprano, will be the assisting artist. 


Local Soprano Busy This Winter 


Gertrude Sykes King, one of the prominent sopranos of 
Pittsburgh, has been locally busy recently, and on Friday 
evening with Elizabeth Bell, contralto; Dora Sass and 
Clarissa Harrold, readers, and Flora Steiner, gave one of 
the most interesting programs of the season at the Park 
Place School. At the banquet in the William Penn Hotel, 
Miss King costumed as Columbia, sang “Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean” with W. E. Cooper as Uncle Sam. 
Miss King also sang before the members of the Star of 
Bethlehem Chapter of the order of Eastern Star at the 
Edgewood Club. 

Organ Prize Composition Awarded 

Harvey B. Gaul, organist of Calvary Episcopal Church, 

has been awarded the prize of $150 for an organ composi- 


tion, offered by the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
in a national competition. H. E. W. 





The Busy Rothwell Studios 


How varied are the activities of Walter Henry Roth- 
well in this, his busiest New York season! On entering 
his studios one has a glimpse of music in all its branches. 
From one room issue the sounds of a Brahms song by a 
prominent singer preparing for her concert tour, while 
in another you come upon a celebrated violinist intent upon 
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Announces the establish- 
ment of a 


School of Opera 


under the direction of 





JOSIAH ZURO 


Formerly Conductor of the Manhattan, Century, and Zuro Opera Companies 
Thorough Training in All Branches of Operatic Art Under a Staff of Prominent Teachers 
Free Voice Trials Daily Between Two and Three o’Clocke at the Institute 


JOSIAH ZURO Casts for Opera Performances in Spring Now Being Formed 


the orchestration of a symphonic work. In fact, there is 
a continual passing of well known concert and opera 
singers, composers, etc. 

Further down the corridor you find charming Mrs. 
Rothwell busily occupied with a pupil in tone placing. 
Then, when you think you have made a survey of this 
musical home, you hear a gurgle from the nursery and 
are presented to Baby Rothwell, who herself is an artist 
in musical sounds. Besides his. teaching, Mr. Rothwell 
was the conductor of the Civic Orchestra, which aims to 
spread good music to the masses, and their concerts in 
Madison Square Garden last summer will be remembered 
by all who wish to see America a music loving nation. 
While Mr. Rothwell expects to go to his summer home 
as usual this summer he will come in to his studio a few 
days each week, as he is arranging a summer course of 
special interest to teachers and conductors. This has 
proved very successful in the past, as it enables teachers 
and conductcrs from many States to avail themselves of 
this opportunity during their vacation. Mr. Rothwell will 
also continue to coach with some of his artists who de- 
sire to enlarge their repertoire during this summer. 





The Interesting Gray-Lhevinne Recitals 
Draw Capacity Houses Everywhere 


Interpreting with violin and piano in such a human 
way—infusing youth and romance into the masterpiece:, 
the Gray-Lhevinnes have gripped the hearts of the 
masses. 

The unique, original recitals of Estelle Gray and Mischa 
Lhevinne are now being given by them on a tour that 
extends east to Massachusetts and west to California. In 


ESTELLE GRAY AND MISCHA LHEVINNE. 
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THE GRAY-LHEVINNE ARTIST COUPLE, 


nineteen States this winter there have been capacity 
hcuses everywhere for the artistic Gray-Lhevinne re- 
citals. “They draw full houses and then send them home 
with full hearts,” wrote one enthusiastic critic. 

Estelle Gray has often been called “the Violinist of In- 
spiration” and Mischa Lhevinne “The Romantic Pianist” ; 
and they are that, young, picturesque and romantic, with 
powers to- enthuse 

Lhevinne has a fund of pure melodies, and Estelle Gray 
can write clever things to go with them. An original 
story-music program they have written has been making 
a hit in the Eastern part of our country this winter. 
With the fresh, winsome story and spontaneous music 
written by the Gray-Lhevinnes and a capable company 
coached by them, seventy dates were booked with schools 
and clubs and much space has been given by the daily 
press in praise of the originality of this production in 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Hartford, etc. 

“The Heart of My Opal Waltz,” by the Gray-Lhevinnes 
has sold by the thousands of copies this winter. 





A Garrigue Pupil Who Is 
Achieving Much Success 


Esperanza Garrigue’s artist pupil, Graham McNamee, 
appeared as soloist with the Woman’s Society of Brooklyn, 
March 8, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, and March 
14 he was heard in a concert at Dr. Cadman’s church, 
Brooklyn. March 15 he appeared as soloist at the concert 
of the Euterpe Club, New York. He has also been en- 
gaged for a singing concert of the Eclectic Club, New 
York. Mr. McNamee was the soloist on February 25 at 
the Gramatin, Bronxville, N. Y., and recently with the 
Chaminade Club, of Brooklyn, most of these appearances 
being return engagements, J 

Mr. McNamee was sent to Mme. Garrigue in 1913 by 
Cecil Fanning. Although his voice had been improperly 
trained, it was soon restored under Mme. Garrigue’s care- 
ful guidance. Mme. Garrigue states that Mr. McNamee 
is one of the most spontaneous singing talents she has 
ever trained. This singer, who has a fine temperament and 
is a thorough musician, will give his own recital at Aeolian 
Hall next fall. 
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Czerwonky Conducts Own “Serenade” Played by Sym- 
phony Orchestra—Oberhoffer Discusses Dvorak’s 
Works for Young People—McCormack Adds 
Another Triumph—Excellent Pianism Enjoyed 





Patrons of the Minneapolis Symphony orchestra con- 
certs, Sunday afternoon, March were accorded a 
rare treat, when Emil Oberhoffer gracefully gave his 
baton to Richard Czerwonky to direct the latter’s beauti- 
ful “Serenade.” This melodious bit of composing made 
a tremendous success and was accorded the applause it 
deserved. “The Merry Wives of Windsor” of Nicolai 
was heartily received. Goldmark’s “The Rustic Wed- 
ding’ symphony was the only long composition on this 
really joyous program. The men played as one man 
under the inspiring direction of Mr. Oberhoffer. Rare 
finish and careful study marked every nuance. “The Last 
Spring,” by Grieg, for strings, certainly was perfection. 
“Marionnettes” and “Polonaise” by Glazounow from the 
“Scenes de Ballet” brought this program to a close with 
a happy thought for future programs. 

Charlotte Lund sang “Softly Sighing” from “Der Frei- 
schuetz,” by Weber, and “Depuis le Jour” from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise.” She has a soprano of wide range and 
being of Norwegian parentage, was endeared to most oi 
the audience before she sang. Her being a grand niece 
of Ole Bull and a relative of Edward Grieg added much 
to this interest. 

The orchestra gave a very artistic accompaniment to 
her arias. 


Oberhoffer Discusses Dvorék’s Works for Young People 


Opening the third of this season’s Young People’s Sym- 
phony concerts, March 2, Emil Oberhoffer, director 01 
the Minneapolis Symphony orchestra introduced his 
hearers to the master composer of the afternoon by re- 
counting his own meeting with Anton Dvorak, twenty- 
five years ago. 

Dvorak and his works were brought close to the young 
people who listened, by the little story of Mr. Oberhoffer’s 
rushing, with a Bohemian friend to the little restaurant, 
where Dvorak was lunching, while he waited for the 
train which would take him to a little Bohemian settle- 
ment in Jowa where the man who was trying to show 
the way to American composers spent the summer. Mr. 
Oberhoffer told of the first sketches of the famous “New 
World” symphony being in the possession of the master 
at that time. 

Two movements of the symphony were played after 
Mr. Oberhoffer had given as delightful a talk on the sym- 
phony form as one could ever wish to hear; his likening 
the symphony form to a mansion in which dwelt the 
master and mistress and other less important theme- 
people gave an idea of motifs their character and relation 
to each other which was sufficiently poetical to create an 
ideal, and whimsical enough to catch the fancy of the 
children for whom these concerts are given. 

Mr. Oberhofter’s talks are illuminating to any music 
lover—so much so that the seats which are left open for 
the grown ups are always filled ~ 

The program opened with the “Carneval” overture, op. 
92, which Mr. Oberhoffer characterized as the spirit of 
youth; “In the Spinning Room,” op. 68, No. 1, and the 
Slavonic dance, op. 46, No. 3, as well as his own orches- 
tration of the “Humoresque,” were played after only a 
few words of introduction, as Mr. Oberhoffer spent most 
of the allotted time in explaining the melodies of the two 
movements (the Adagio-Allegro Molto and the Largo) 
of the “New World” symphony. Especially interesting 
was the bit of analysis which showed how a master hand 
had transmitted the rag-time syncopation of the charac- 
teristic negro melody into a thing of wonderful beauty, 
though Mr. Oberhoffer promptly deplored the fact of 
Dvorak’s having used negro melodies as characteristic 
American melodies. ; 

The Auditorium had been decorated with flags, and “in 
view of the decorations,” the children closed the concert 
by singing one verse of the National Anthem—truly an in- 
spiring close to a delightful concert. 


John McCormack Adds Another Triumph 


John McCormack sang to a capacity house at the Audi- 
torium March 5. It was more than a capacity house, for 
there were 450 seats on the platform—the first time this 
has happened here, except when admission was free. Mr. 
McCormack was in glorious voice—a clear, beautiful qual- 
ity, with an enunciation that defies criticism. He is the 
true artist. The Handel aria, “Stay, Shepherd, Stay,” was 
sung in an inimitable manner. Careful study and great 
care was shown in the interpretation and the audience 
was delighted. In the second group was to be found 
such gems as “Faded Flowers” by Schubert, “May Night” 


by Brahms, “Take Thou These Flowers” by Soderman, 
and “Spirit Presence” by Schumann, These showed the 
depth of his feeling for the classics and led to the 
Irish folksongs. “The Lark in the Clear Air,” “The 
Light o’ the Moon,” “Salogue Ruadh” and “Nelly, My Love, 
and Me,” “When I Awake,” Burleigh; “Dear Love When 
in Thine Arms,” Chadwick; “Unmindful of the Rose,” 
Schneider (Mr. McCormack’s accompanists’ composition ) 
and “The Trumpeter” by Dix, were other numbers. It 
was another distinct triumph for John McCormack. He 
was splendidly accompanied by Edwin Schneider, and 
Donald MacBeath furnished two groups of violin solos, 
which he played in a very acceptable manner. 


Gifted Pupils in Piano Recital 


One of the many interesting recitals given here this 
week, was that at the First Baptist Church, March 1, by 
the Thursday Musical Club by Wyman Morr, talented 
pianist, pupil of Ernest Lachmund of Duluth; Lillian 
Briggs, soprano, pupil of Katheleen Hart-Bibb; and Law- 
rence Madson, violinist, pupil of Raymond Schryock. A 
program of Schubert, Sarasate, Frim|, Gabriel-Marie, 
Thomas, Bizet, Hahn, Lang, Bibb, Sibelius, etc., was given. 
All the performers were under sixteen years of age, so that 
such a list of composers as the above, sounds .quite formi- 
dable. These pupils are all talented, and give great prom- 
ise of the future. 


Johnson’s Playing Enjoyed 


Harrison Wall Johnson gave another splendid evidence 
of his gift of holding an audience through a whole pro- 
gram by another recital at the Unitarian Church. His 
special coaching with Busoni is telling. The Chopin group 
defied criticism, The Liszt sonata, dedicated to Schu- 
mann, was faultlessly played. A truly pianistic group 
closed the program: “Humoresque” by Moszkowski “Tin- 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 


The Chicago Daily News said recently :— 


Florerice Macheth’s recital at the Ziegfeld 
Theater, yesterday morning, showed how easy it 
is to entertain an angel unawares. Not that all 
of Miss Macbeth’s seraphic qualities have previ- 
ously been ignored; as a coloratura soprano with 
the Chicago Opera Association, she has brought 
gladness to many a listener. ' 

. . « The best of the recitalists are neces- 
sarily those who combine intelligence with beauty 
of voice. 

Yesterday’s matinee at the Ziegfeld gave Miss 
Macbeth ample opportunity to prove that this 
combination exists in her abilities. 
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temenys de Clochettes” by Pugno, “Pan Philosophysing 
and Pan Returning From Bacchus” by Juon, and “Capric- 
cioso” by Dohnanyi. Mr. Johnson read all with an artistic 
finish. R. A. 
Witherspoon Studio Notes 

From the busy studios of Herbert Witherspoon comes 
word that Emma Schult has been engaged as contralto 
soloist in the quartet choir of Calvary Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Dr. William H. Morgan, pastor, her serv- 
ices to begin May 1. Dicie Howell, also of the Wither- 
spoon studios, leaves very soon for the South, where she 
will give a series of concerts. Miss Howell will also be 
the soloist with Woodman Choral Club, R. Huntington 
Woodman, conductor, at a concert to be given by the 
Club this spring. 

Mr. Witherspoon gave a concert in Asheville, N. C., 
March 11, and on Saturday afternoon, April 7, he will 
appear in joint recital with Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, 
at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Yvonne de Tréville, Star of Sunday Night Concert 


Owing to the great enthusiasm of the audience at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater, New York, recently, Yvonne 
de Tréville was obliged to respond with three encores after 
the aria from “Louise.” Mlle. de Tréville’s interpretation 
of this aria is very beautiful and never fails to rouse her 
hearers to a high degree of enthusiasm. At this concert, 
which was for the benefit of the National Surgical Dress- 
ings Association, Carlos Salzedo, the well known harpist, 
was the assisting artist. 














SANTA BARBARA 











Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra at Potter Theater— 
Cavalieri-Muratore Enthuse Big Audience—Muni- 
cipal Orchestra Enjoyed—Silvester’s Lecture- 
Recital—Philharmonic Events 





Santa Barbara, Cal. 

February 19 the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Adolf Tandler, gave its initial 
concert at the Potter Theater. The proceeds of this and 
a second concert to be given March 11, are to be used 
for the benefit of the Municipal Orchestra of Santa Bar- 
bara, which is entering on its second season of free con- 
certs. 

The event of February 19 was most pleasing, a fine 
program being given. Constance Balfour was the soloist 
for the occasion. 


Cavalieri-Muratore Thrill 


One of the most thrilling experiences, musically, Santa 
Barbara has even known, was on the occasion of the joint- 
recital by Lina Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore at the 
Potter Theater on Thursday evening, March 11. Nearly 
every seat in the house was filled and quiet Santa Bar- 
bara has seldom known such enthusiasm as was shown 
by the large audience; the applause was almost deafening 
and each artist was recalled many times. The climax 
came at the close of Muratore’s final number when the 
audience called for the “Marseillaise.” “After the con 
cert,” he said. And after Mme. Cavalieri’s closing solo, she 
led him on in the midst of thunderous applause, and the 
“Marseillaise” was given with most thrilling and dramatic 
power and effect. 

On the evening of March 2, a concert was arranged 
at the Mauser Hotel in Montecito by Mrs. Tividar 
Nachez, for the benefit of the Santa Barabara branch of 
the British-America War Relief Fund, for which pur- 
pose, H. J. Doulton generously gave the use of an audi- 
ence room. Every available seat was taken and the pro- 
gram which included five numbers was given with all the 
art and charm one has learned to expect from this trio 
of artists. 


Municipal Orchestra Plays for Large Audience 


The concert of the Municipal Orchestra on Sunday after- 
noon, February 18, was listened attentively to by a large 
audience. This concert was of special interest in that 
Kathleen Lockhart of Los Angeles was the soloist. Miss 
Lockhart was educated in Paris and London. Much of 
her time is spent in writing songs, a group of which she 
sang and which are of great charm and interest. She is 
a magnificent pianist and accompanied herself on the piano. 
She also sang the aria from “Madame Butterfly” with 
fine art. 

Silvester Lecture-Recital 


John Silvester, assisted by Sarah Silvester, gave a lec- 
ture-recital at his residence studio, 1227 Mora Villa ave- 
nue, Friday evening, February 16, taking as his subject, 
“Music in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” with 
musical illustrations. 


Cavanagh Pupils’ Recital 


Prof, H. A. Cavanagh gave a pupils’ recital at his stu- 
dio, 616 E. Micheltorena street, Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 18. He was assisted by Mrs. Cavanagh, contralto, 
and by Mrs. Carl Wyant, accompanist. 


Philharmonic Events 


The first Philharmonic event of the season was a recital 
by Julia Culp, February 1. Mme. Culp won the hearts 
of her audience by her wonderful purity and flow of tone. 
Her singing is characterized by a dignified reserve. She 
was accompanied by Coenraad von Bos. 

The second Philharmonic event was the recital by the 
Flonzaley Quartet, February 23. Artistic refinement and 
culture is conveyed by its exquisite work. The large audi- 
ence sat in tense silence and deep appreciation, The pro- 
gram opened with Schubert’s quartet in A minor, op. 29, 
followed by the Beethoven variations from the quartet 
in A major, op. 18, No. 5. The Haydn Serenade was 
given as an encore. The last number was the Glazounow 
quartet in D major, op. 1. C. K. D. 





FESTIVAL 


ENGAGEMENTS, ETC. 
Worcester Festival 


New York Rubinstein Club 


Chicago Recital 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
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Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 
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ALFRED G, ROBYN 


MUSIC STUDIOS 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
“The School that makes artists.” 


Among the many who have studied and coached 
with Dr. Alfred G. Robyn: 


Mr. Jerome Uhl—America’s great “Elijah.” 
Mrs. Alexandra McElwee-Planist. 

Mrs. Shotwell Piper—Prima Donna Soprano. 
Miss Eva Wycoff—The Eminent Artist. 

Miss Hazel Washburn—Soloist Church and Concert. 
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MERLE ALCOCK, 


Contralto. 


Merle Alcock Popular in the East and West 


Merle Alcock’s festival engagements are scheduled to 
begin on May 4, when she will sing the contralto solos in 
the production of Handel’s “The Messiah,” to be given in 
Kansas City. This concert is one of the events in the 
three days festival which will be under the direction of 
Charles F. Horner, and is prohably the largest festival held 
in the West. On May 11, Miss Alcock appears as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, in Kansas City, this being her third ap- 
pearance in that city this season. Another engagement in 
that state will take place on May 10, when she is booked 
to appear at Wichita. Miss Alcock’s popularity in Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has grown to such an extent that she has been 


re-engaged for the third consecutive season to sing Delilah 
there on May 17. 

Owing to her recent illness, Miss Alcock was of neces- 
sity, compelled to cancel a number of engagements, among 
them being an appearance January 25. as soloist with the 
Nylic Choral Society, Aeolian Hall, New York; January 
26, a musicale at the New York home of Henry Clay 
Frick; February s, with the Buffalo (N. Y.) Orpheus 
Club; February 6, soloist with the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York; February 7, a recital at 
the Women’s Club of Bridgeport, Conn.; February 14, with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, at Oswego, N. Y.; 
February 20, at Derby, Conn.; February 26, soloist with 
the Apollo Club of Erie, Pa.; February 27, the contralto 
solos in “Elijah” with the Philharmonic Society, Utica, 
N. Y., etc. The number and importance of her engage- 
ments testify to the excellence of her art. 





WHAT LOS ANGELES SHOULD DO 


(From the Los Angeles Graphic) 

In view of the determined attempts to make the season 
of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra a success, it is 
interesting to learn what another city is doing in this re- 
spect. The manager of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, Wendell Heighton, was in the city this week and he 
tells of the success of that organization and its enthusias- 
tic support in the Twin Cities. Minneapolis thinks a lot 
of its symphony orchestra, as demonstrated by its guaran- 
tee fund and its attendance on the cowcerts. Mr. Heighton 
gives interesting information on these points and tells what 
an asset Los Angeles has in its own excellent orchestra 
under Mr. Tandler. 

“We regard our symphony, under Mr. Oberhoffer, as 
being as great an asset as our flour mills,” said Mr. Heigh- 
ton, “especially since the enthusiastic reception given the 
men in New Vork and Boston, and Boston is generally 
regarded as knowing orchestra music when it hears it. 

“Our orchestra is not so old as yours in Los Angeles by 
six years, but, from what I hear, our people seem to have 
a larger realization of its value as a civic and educational 
asset. Each year the wealthy music lovers of Minneapolis 
and environs put up a guarantee of $75,000 which they 
expect to be used—and we use it. The result is we have an 
orchestra of eighty-five men and Minneapolis is known 
not only as a place where they make flour, but a city where 
musical appreciation is at a high point. We give twelve 
symphony concerts with famous soloists, twenty popular 
concerts, with soloists, and four young people’s concerts. 
Also, we give ten in St. Paul and make tours of perhaps 
ten or more weeks across the country and East. 

“Your population here is considerably larger than ours. 


Including St. Paul, we figure about 600,000. Including your 
adjacent cities, you have how many ? You say 700,000. 
Good; and I suppose that you have a guarantee fund for 
your orchestra of at least a a year! 

“What! No such fund? Why, do your wealthy people 
not know what the symphony orchestra is and does? In 
our city there are five men in one business that guarantee 
a thousand dollars apiece and a sixth takes advertising on 
our programs to $1,000. And that is only in one line of 
business, mind you. 

“Of course, I know that you are peculiarly favored here 
in Los Angeles by the number of great artists Mr. Behy- 
mer brings to you. You hear many more than we do in 
Minneapolis. orchestra has to supply that need by 
using soloists at its concerts. Your orchestra does not 
have to go to that expense. And so you do not have to 
have so large a guarantee fund. I am enchanted with 
Los Angeles, not having been here for more than twenty- 
five years until last fall. The fame of your orchestra, your 
choruses, your ‘Fairyland’ opera, leads every one in the 
East to think that the city gives enthusiastic guarantee sup- 
port to its orchestra. 

“I do not want to talk too much about Minneapolis, but 
we turn out 2,500 to 2,600 to each symphohy concert, and 
surely Los Angeles should do this well, or better, from 
your larger population. With a strong guarantee fund, 
you can reduce the scale of prices, you can play to larger 
audiences, you can educate more people in good music, 
you can create a musical public that in time would place 
this city next to New York, Boston and Chicago in musical 
matters. ; 

“T am told that you have a hundred orchestras in your 

blic schools. Just think what an educational force this 
is for the finer nature of your children. We also give 
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them special symphony concerts—and no trashy music, 
either. Your gery can not afford to say, ‘Play your 
music in schoo but do not expect much when you grow 
up.’ You must give those beyond school age a chance to 
develop. Most of us musically are children—give us some- 
thing to grow on. That is up to the people of wealth and 
culture. Wealth brings that obligation. It is a case of 
‘Noblesse oblige.’ With what it has, Los Angeles can out- 
distance the remainder of the country—if it will. What 
you did for the production of ‘Fairyland’ you should do 
for your orchestra every year.” 





Some Opinions of Neira Riegger’s Work 





Neira Riegger, soprano, is achieving much success in the 
concert field. What has been the consensus of opinion 
in those cities where she has appeared, will be shown 
from the appended critiques: 

The rich quality of her voice was evident in each number. She 
has an extremely wide range. Here interpretation was pleasing 
throughout and she showed remarkable tone control.—Ithaca (N. 
Daily News. 

Neira Riegger was the special feature of the evening's recital. 
She was most artistic and her voice is one of rare beauty and 
warmth, Her interpretations were always artistic and effective, 
and her songs showed a great versatility of expression, —Ithaca 
(N. Y.) Daily Journal. 


Neira Riegger sang su erbly at & at her recital, taking every one by 
storm; the combination of a beautiful voice, temperament and ar- 
tistic finish which she diet layed, is rare indeed in one of her 
years. Girls have been in Boston two, three and even four years 
without having attained the position which is hers after but a few 
months, She has aroused great interest and admiration here.—- 
Boston (Mass.) Herald. 


Neira Riegger was special soloist at the morning musicale of the 
Musical Art Society. She sang a group of Schumann and Brahms 
songs with great e ectiveness. Mrs, Riegger is a young artist and 
proves that youthful s ipemeadty and expression, when well con- 
trolled, are most grateful to the ear of the seasoned recital goer. 
Boston (Mass.) Traveler. 





Her singing was beautiful. Delightful freedom of voice, happy 
personality and great powers of interpretation were most wonder- 
fully blended.-—Perry (N, Y.) Record. 


Her singing was a delight to all. Her voice has grown much in 
warmth and beauty since her last appearance here, and her sing- 
ing is always artistic to a re. It was a great pleasure to hear 
her again.—Warsaw (N, Y.) Wyoming County Times. 








Her singing was very beautiful throughout, her voice having great 
power and clarity of tone. Her work with the orchestral accom- 
paniment was especially good.—-Syracuse (N, Y.) Post Standard. 


Mrs. Riegger’s exquisite singing was remembered by scores of 
Ithacans, but none were prepared to hear the beautiful voice which 
poured from her throat last evening. It was remarkable, Her 
voice has grown greatly in fullness and warmth and the art of 
the singer is surely no less. he was given a great ovation,— 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Cornell Daily Sun. 





Special mention, however, should be made of the singing of 
Neira Riegger, who, as far as known, was heard for the first time 
on a concert stage in New Rochelle. Her amplitude of voice, her 
dramatic intelligence and her full appreciation of the artistic re- 
er songs, combined to give genuine enjoyment to 


quirements of 
Y.) Standard. 


her audience.—New Rochelle (N. 





American Institute Twenty-ninth Recital 


The twenty-ninth recital of the thirty-first season of 
the American Institute of Applied Music, New York, 
Kate S. Chittenden, dean, took place at headquarters, 
March 9, when a most interesting program of fifteen num- 
bers was given. They embraced piano, violin, vocal and 
cello numbers, performed by students of various ages 
and degrees of talent. Two new performers were Mary 
Lawrence Vose and Muriel Tilden, pianists, pupils re- 
spectively of Mr. Sherman and Mr, Baker. They did 
themselves and their teachers much credit. Rehina Dufft, 
violinist, being ill, her place was filled by George Rauden- 


bush, with ability, Others participating in the varied pro- 
gram, were Mrs. Lester M. Prentice, Newman D. Wink- 
ler, Mildred Deats, Favid Johnson, Alice R. Clausen, Kitty 
Lipner, Hinkle Barcus, Arnold Koch, Lucile Bradley, 
Margaret Tonlinson, who has a lovely voice, and sings 
well, Fred Conolly, and Rose Karasek. 


JASHA HEIFETZ, THE UNKNOWN 


A Few Words as to the Russian Violin Prodigy Who 
Is to Come Here Next Season 








For the past four years one namé has stood out con- 
spicuously in all the reports about the doings of Russia’s 
musical world, and that name has been Jasha Heifetz. 
Newspaper criticisms and reports of those, who had the 
privilege of hearing this youthful violinist, have combined 
in creating such an amount of interest, that as far back as 
1914 repeated efforts were made by managers in Europe, 
outside of Russia, to obtain Heifetz, who at that time was 
but thirteen years old, for appearances in the principal 
musical centers of Europe. It was chiefly due to the 
unwillingness of Professor Auer, who was Mr. Heifetz’s 
teacher, to permit his pupil to appear on the concert plat- 
form in the role of a prodigy, that this plan failed of 
materialization. 

The Russian critics declare that Mr. Heifetz as a violin- 
ist knows no technical difficulties, that his tone production 
is a revelation that both astounds and vanquishes the 
hearer, and the most severe among his judges assert that 
his interpretations leave no room for harping. In a word, 
Heifetz appears to be such a phenomenon, as occurs but 
once in a century, 

While he is comparatively unknown to the American 
music lovers, save to those who closely follow the trend 
of musical events in Russia, there is no doubt that in 
securing Heifetz as one of their artists, Messrs. Haensel 
and Jones have scored heavily. His advent to the concert 
platform of this country will be an event of great signifi- 
cance and tremendous interest. 

To those Russians, who love their country and their 
country’s art, the coming of Heifetz will be doubly wel- 
come. Russian art has suffered from misrepresentation, 
both in the literal and figurative sense of the word, fully 
as much as the Russian people themselves. If Russian art 
still remains a matter of interest, it is due to the fact 
that it is an art of undying power, and in Heifetz this art 
will have the worthiest representative the Russians them- 
selves could wish. 

“A tall, blond boy, lithe in body, graceful of movement, 
and handsonie of feature, Jasha Heifetz is not at all the 
spoiled child one imagines an artist of his youth and at- 
tainments to be. The best evidence of his true greatness 
lies in the fact that he is far from willing to rest upon 
his laurels, is ever eager to learn, ever anxious to profit 
by criticism, and that he believes in hard work and study 
as the best aid to art. All this, despite the fact that when 
a child of twelve, he came to Petrograd to study with 
Professor Auer, the latter exclaimed in his quaint Russian 
‘I have really nothing to teach that boy.’” 

This is a statement by Ethel Brailoveka, herself a gifted 
pianist, who is at present visiting in this country, 
and who was a pupil of the conservatory at the time 
Heifetz came to Petrograd. She but voices the opinion of 
all who came into contact with Heifetz. 

An interesting feature of the engagement of Jasha 
Heifetz is that he comes to America unheralded by the 
European countries, whose dictum America had been ac- 
customed to accept in the past. As far as world fame is 
concerned, it will be America’s privilege to claim Heifetz 
as a discovery. His engagement is another proof that this 
country is to become the musical center of the world. 




















THE CHORAL SOCIETY OF OTTERBEIN COLLEGE, WESTERVILLE, OHIO. 
One of the oldest institutions of learning in the States, where many of the most celebrated men of the country have attended. 


Seated in the front are (right to left), Cecil Fanning, 
conductor; éi 





baritone, who recent 
enn Grant Grabill, accompanist; 


appeared with the society; Arthur Ray Spessard, 


H. B, Turpin and Grace Moog. 
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World’s Greatest 
Soprano 
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The admirable endurance of the 


pianos which I have used in my 
concert tours and their exquisite 
beauty of tone (a tone which 
blends so well with my voice) 
make me desire to have one of 
your beautiful instruments in my 


home 
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About Bernice Mershon 


Of all the arts of the opera—and of a certainty every 
art is here called into play—one of the most important, 
though one that is most frequently ignored, is the art of 
make-up. Yet how essential is the mystery of this art in 
the transformation of a modern individual to the romantic 
and often heroic character of the author’s imagination! 

The importance of faultless make-up is brilliantly ex- 
emplified by Bernice Mershon, the beautiful young mezzo- 
soprano, who has sung so triumphantly during the winter 
at the old French Theatre in New Orleans. In the art 
of character make-fip Mme. Mershon falls little short of 
being a genius. To witness her compellingly beautiful 
Carmen and follow it with a close observation of her 
Azucena is to separate Mme. Mershon at once as an 
individual from both, and to see only the true artistry that 
eliminates self in the building up of a stage character. 

One finds it difficult to reconcile the amorous, dark eyed 
beauty of Carmen, the lithe slenderness with its revela- 
tion of perfect curves, with the same person who appears 
a few nights later as Azucena, thin and shrunken, with 
eyes hollow, sunken, yet gleaming with a fierce, gipsy like 
vitality. It is amazing to notice the clever light and shade 
which Mme. Mershon works into her hands and neck to 
give the immediate impression of withered age. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, her eyes are in reality not dark and 
burning as they flash in Carmen, but gray, and her hair 
is shining, burnished gold! It is with the aid of her 
artistic, intelligent make-up and excellent wigs that she 
can, at will, change the color of her eyes, the contour of 
her figure, the shape of her face, her complexion, expres- 
sion, age, and anything else the character she attempts 
may require. 

As Siebel, in all star case of “Faust” which was heard 
in New Orleans a few months ago, Mme. Mershon made 
a truly adorable boy—slender, lithe, boyishly wistful—far 
removed from the conventional fleshy mezzo in the silk 
tights of boy’s clothes. Her regard for detail has made 


BERNICE MERSHON. 


her the fine artist she is today. She makes one regard 
grease paint with a new respect, but at all times, like the 
famous painter, she “mixes her paint with brains.” It 
would serve a number of our older artists well to observe 
this young singer who enters so earnestly and seriously 
into the characterization of each role she plays that she 
allows no detail, however small, to escape her notice. 





An Ode to Mana Zucca’s Eyes 


Maid with the beautiful eyes! 
Maid with the full red lips, 
Lifted in shy surprise, 

With the step that lightly trips, 
O’er the daisy spangled meads. 
Scarce brushing dewy beads 
From the petals’ trembling tips. 
Maid with the beautiful eyes! 
Dost thou know that they can fire 
The blood of men in ire 

That thy voice’s childish tone 
Can draw King from his throne, 
And poet from his lyre? 

Maid with the beautiful eyes! 





Mary Warfel’s Many Successes 


Mary Warfel, the distinguished harpist, is appearing in 
concert with ever increasing success. Aside from her many 
private recitals this season in New York, Brooklyn, 
Harrisburg; Reading and Philadelphia, she has filled im- 
portant metropolitan engagements. Notable among her 
public appearances were two concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
New York; a recital with Orrin Bastedo and Anna Fitziu 
in Jersey City as soloist at the series of concerts given at 
the Baptist. Temple in Philadelphia; assisting artists to 
George Dostal at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn; soloist 
at the Beethoven Society, New York; assisting artist to 
George Dostal at Elmwood Hall, Buffalo. She shared 
honors with Mary Garden and Andres de Segurola at the 


eighth Biltmore Morning Musicale, New York, and two 
days later played a recital for the Wellesley Club at Read- 
ing, Pa. 

It is most gratifying to this charming young artist to 
find her work in such demand that already a number of 
recitals are booked for her 1917-18 season. In a recent 
letter from her good friend Ada Sassoli, with whom she 
appeared in recitals in 1915-16, Miss Warfel has received 
all her good wishes for a “big season,” which has already 
included a splendid success on February 20, with the New 
York Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president. 





The von Ende School Recital 


Pupils of Alberto Jonas united in a remarkable recital 
at The von Ende School of Music, New York, March 9. 
They were firstly, Henry Oberndorfer, the special star 
of the evening, who played the Tschaikowsky concerto 
with utmost bravour and effectiveness. Youthful Sarah 
Alter comes next in technic and talent, possessing also 
temperament, and this combination enabled her to make 
a hit with Chopin etudes. Ivan McNaughton is perhaps 
next in musical talent; he played the Schumann concerto 
with fine taste and skill, Anis Fuleihan is a most tal- 
ented youth, and played Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata 
with expression and clean cut technic. Mme. Davis-Bol- 
ton showed nice touch and reliable technic in Chopin’s 
scherzo in B minor, and all five pianists received warm 
applause, Mr. Jonas furnishing real orchestral accompani- 
ments on a second piano. 





Sulli Pupil Sings for New York Dixie Club 


At the annual breakfast of the Dixie Club, of New York, 
which occurred at the Hotel Astor, on Saturday, February 
24, Gladys Morrison, soprano, appeared with great success 
on the musical program. Miss Morrison’s art was shown 
to advantage in two familiar arias, the “Depuis le jour” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise” and “Vissi d’arte” from 
Puccini’s “Tosca.” Her excellent singing reflected credit 
upon her teacher, Giorgio M. Sulli, whose vocal studios 
arc in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York. 





Latest Karle Engagements 


Kingsbery Foster reports that the latest 1917-18 engage- 
ments for Theo Karle, the tenor, are with the New York 
Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 17, and Sunday afternoon, January 20, and with the 
New York Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall, Thursday, De- 
cember 27, and Saturday, December 29. A current booking 
of importance is for May 11 and May 12, when Theo 
Karle will sing in “Samson and Delilah” and appear in con- 
cert numbers, at the Springfield, Mass., annual big festival. 


LEO 
ORNSTEIN 


The Russian Pianist 











First Boston AppeARANCE, November 16, 1915. 
Re-engaged Boston, January 11, 1917. 
Re-engaged Boston, February 1, 1916. 
Re-engaged Boston, February 9, 1916. 
Re-engaged Boston, February 22, 1916. 
Re-engaged Boston, March 3, 1917. 


First MontreaAL APPEARANCE, February 13, 1916. 
Re-engaged Montreal, February 27, 1916. 
Re-engaged Montreal, October 1, 1916. 
Re-engaged, Montreal, December 3, 1916. 
Re-engaged Montreal, March 13,. 1917. 


First Cuicaco APPEARANCE, March 25, 1916. 
Re-engaged Chicago, April 19, 1916. 
Re-engaged Chicago, October 18, 1916, 


First Syracuse APPEARANCE, June 22, 1916. 
Re-engaged Syracuse, March 1, 1917. 


First CrncinNnATI APPEARANCE, February 15, 1917. 
Re-engaged Cincinnati, February 17, 1917. 


First WINNIPEG APPEARANCE, November 15, 1916. 
Re-engaged Winnipeg, November 20, 1916. 


Also re-engagements in Toronto, Fall River, 
Providence, etc., besides his many New York 
appearances. 
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Lila Robeson vs. the Elevator 





A few weeks ago, Louise Homer was scheduled to sing 
Amneris in “Aida” with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. At six o’clock 
in the evening the management phoned to Lila Robeson 
that she would have to take Mme. Homer's place and to 
report in time for the performance. In the midst of hasty 
preparations and excitement, Miss Robeson received an- 
other message to the effect ‘that the difficulties had been 
removed and that her services would not therefore be 
required. It seems that Mme. Homer had been caught 
in a stalled elevator between floors of her apartment and 





LILA ROBESON. 


fearing that she would not be released in time to sing, 
so advised the management, who thereupon took the nec- 
essary precaution of having Miss Robeson ready. Nat- 
urally she has never forgiven the elevator for releasing 
itself a few minutes too soon and so depriving her of 
the opportunity to sing one of her best roles. This in- 
cident illustrates how absolutely ready Miss Robeson is 
and also the confidence the management has in her. When 
she sang Amneris at the Metropolitan in New York, she 
received very flattering comments from the critics, a few 
of which follow: 


Miss Robeson sang Amneris for the first time in New York 
and sang it unusually well with rich, round tones and admirable 
expression.—Tribune. 


Miss Robeson appeared as Amneris which she sang and acted 
with fine effect.—Evening World. 





Special interest centered in Lila Robeson’s first venture as 
Amneris in the Metropolitan Opera House and it may be said 
oe accomplished her task in a way worthy of all praise.—New York 
ress. 


Lila Robeson was Amneris. She has a fine and well trained voice 
and the wide compass of this music held no pitfalls for her. She 
plays too with ease and authority of a well trained artist familiar 
with operatic routine.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Fay Foster Students’ Recital 





In a program which was intensely interesting, Fay 
Foster produced four artist pupils in recital at Chickering 
Hall, New York, on Friday afternoon, March 9. Pauline 
Jennings, soprano, opened the program with a fine rendition 
of “Flowertime Weather,” “Spinning Wheel Song,” and 
“At Last,” all from the pen of Fay Foster, with the com- 
poser at the piano. Adelaide Tydeman, contralto, followed 
with a group of three songs: “In Fountain Court,” Russell; 
“There’s a Rosie Show in Derry,” Carl Hahn; and “The 
Little Ghosts” by Fay Foster. 


Three children’s songs (in costume) “Rough and 


— 


Tumble,” Loomis; “Vacation,” Bartlett; and “Shadow 
March,” Riego, sung by Lou Stowe won much favor. 

Miss Jennings gave a group of three old Scotch songs 
(in costume). A group of three Russian songs “A Dis- 
sonance”, Borodin; “The Asra”, Rubinstein; and “One 
Who Has Yearned Alone” by "Tschaikowsky, sung by 
Marguerite Potter, with much charm. 

The closing group was sung by Miss Tydeman (in 
costume), and consisted of five American Indian sings. 
Fay Foster’s delightful accompaniments aided the soloists 
materially in their success. 


March a Busy Month for Sascha Jacobinoff 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the gifted violinist whose masterful 
Playing has been the subject of many favorable comments, 
will be heard in the Middle West before the end of this 
season. He has been engaged for the Springfield agree! 
festival to be held on Thursday evening, Sareh 15, an 

on March 18 he is scheduled to appear with the St. pew 
Symphony Orchestra. On March 25 Mr. Jacobinoff will 
make his first Chicago appearance with the Paulist Choris- 
ters, the other artist being Margarete Matzenauer, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The following evening Mr. 
Jacobinoff will be heard in Trenton, N. J., and on the af- 
ternoon of March 28 he will give his second New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall. The Chaminade Club, of Brook- 
lyn, has re-engaged this artist for March 29 at the Brook- 














Non-Receipt of Copies 


Subscribers failing to receive their copy of the 
MusicaL Courier within a reasonable time after 
date of publication will confer a favor if they will 
kindly notify the Subscription Department to this 
effect. Our attention has been directed to copies, 
with mutilated wrappers, being returned to this of- 
fice, which indicates that some of the subscribers 
did not get their copies. Every modern and pre- 
cautionary method of wrapping and mailing to aid 
the safe delivery of copies to subscribers has been 
instituted by us, but we cannot overcome the rather 
strong handling of mail matter by the post-office 
clerks, 
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lyn Academy of Music, his first appearance with this or 
ganization having been on February 6. That same evening 
he will leave for Chicago, where he is booked for a joint 
recital with Mabel Preston Hall, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, which will take place April 1, at the Blackstone 
Theater. He returns to Philadelphia, where on April 10 
he appears with the Cantaves Chorus at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. 





Kincaid-Shaw Recital 





A recital by William Kincaid, flutist, with Alice Shaw, 
pianist and accompanist, at the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York, March 9, was heard by a large audience, Peo- 
ple remarked on the unusually good ensemble of the artists, 
especially in the Bach sonata in A major. The flutist’s fine 
technic was amply demonstrated in the difficult concert 
piece by Joachim Andersen, An enthusiastic audience ap- 
preciated and applauded Miss Shaw’s important part in the 
recital, for this lady plays with deep sympathy and _ in- 
tellectual understanding. Following the last number, Hiie’s 
“Gigue,” the audience refused to leave until the two artists 
had repeated it. 





Maude Fay’s Pacific Coast Tour 





Maude Fay’s Pacific Coast tour beginning April 1 at San 
Francisco at the Columbia Theater, includes April 4, San 
Jose, Victoria Theater; April 9, Santa Barbara; April 12, 
Los Angeles. 


People’s Chamber Music Concert 





Saturday evening, March to, the Tollefsen Trio and the 
Festival Dancers, of the Neighborhood Playhouse, gave 
a program of unusual merit at Washington Irving High 
Scho Tee the auspices of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs Auxiliary Club. The Trio won immediate appre- 
ciation from the audience by their sweetness of tone, the 
exquisite blendign of the instruments, and their splendid 
technic. Carl Tollefsen is a violinist who plays with an 
unusual degree of feeling, and Mr. Durieux brings out 
almost human tones from his cello. His playing im- 
proves each time one hears him. The dancing was very 
graceful and beautiful and both pianists acquitted them- 
selves creditably. Especially was this the case with Mme. 
Tollefsen, who has definite charm in her piano playing. 
She is always a tone-poet, her touch musical, her tempera- 
ment expressive. 


Jacques L, Gottlieb Organizes Another Orchestra 





The United Neighborhood Guild of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has receritly enlarged its music department under the 
direction ot Samsas L. Gottlieb, who has so successfully 
developed the East Side House Settlement Music School 
of New York. 

Mr. Gottlieb has organized a new Brooklyn Symphony 
Orchestra (non-professional) along the same lines as the 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra of New York, of 
which he is both founder and musical director, The 
orchestra, although only six weeks old, already has a 
membership of thirty, and will give its first performance 
at the Guild Hall, Tuesday evening, March 20. 

Mr. Gottlieb has engaged a staft of good teachers, who 
not only teach the technic of the instrument or voice to 
the students enrolled, but use music as a means to develop 
better citizens, to develop the child mentally, physically 
and socially. 

The ofticers of the Guild who are financing this worthy 
philanthropy are Frank Munson, Mrs. H,. Edward Dreier, 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Mrs. E. F. Sanderson, Alvin E. Duerr, William H. Cary, 
Mrs. H. J. Davenport, L. W. Francis, George S. Frank, 
Mrs. Stephen Loines, George W. Martin, Mrs. A. H 
Matthews, Frederic B Pratt, Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Ed- 
ward F. Sanderson, Bertha Stockwell, Ernest P. Good- 


rich, and Louis H. Pink. 








CLAUDIA MUZIO 


AVAILABLE FOR SPRING CONCERTS -_ =- 


Principal Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Go, 
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WILLARD GOLDSMITH’S PRODUCTION OF “MIGNON MAGUIRE,” 


Presented by the 


WILLARD GOLDSMITH’S 
OPERETTA PLEASES 


“Mignon Maguire” Proves to Be a Musical Work of 
Real Worth 


“Mignon Maguire,” an operetta of laughable situations 
and captivating musical merit by Willard Goldsmith, was 
presented by the members of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association Balbazoo Club in Mercantile Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday evening, February 26, it being the six- 
teenth annual production of the organization, A large 
and markedly enthusiastic audience was in attendance, ap- 
plauding the excellent work of the principals, who in- 


cluded Isadore J. Faggen, Alexis Rosenberg, Samuel_I. 
Vogelson, Samuel Gilbert, Silas K, Ginsburg, Lewis Sil- 
verman, Meyer M, Robinson, J. Leonard Sessler, Henry 


Balbazoo Club of the Y. M. H. 


A., Philadelphia. 


B. Friedman, Byron K. Kaufmann, J. Baer Bloch, George 
Ritch, Ray Franzen, I. Maxwell Arnoldy, Benjamin F. 
Silverman, Samuel A. Jamison, Isidore S,. Wachs and 
Edward R. Lieberman. 

Mr. Goldsmith has done exceptionally fine work in his 
musical settings, the lilting charm and rhythmic swing of 
the various numbers being written with admirable effect. 
It is melodious and bright, and the audience showed its 
appreciation at the close by giving Mr. Goldsmith an ova- 
tion. He was called upon for a speech, and his impromptu 
address was a modest effort to have all the enthusiasm 
diverted to those through whose instrumentality the op- 
eretta was produced, The book and lyrics are the work 
of William E. Brandt, whose versification and sense of 
humor is worthy of praise. The scoring of the work is 
exceptionally good and the orchestra under the able di- 
rection of Louis L. Culp, brother of the well known 
Lieder singer, added greatly to the general excellence of 
the production. 





Benefit Recital for Giovanni Lafemina 





Edmund Myer, teacher of Theo Karle, held a benefit 
recital for Giovanni Lafemina at his studio at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, March 8. Gyilderoy 
Scott, contralto, and Lillian Gillespie, also pupils of Mr. 
Myer, assisted. Mr, Lafemina is a young Italian with great 
possibilities, who has been studying under this able teach- 
er’s direction for less than a year. His voice is one of 
unusual richness and beauty which he uses with discretion. 
Although suffering from a severe cold, Mr. L afemina went 
through his program in an artistic manner, giving much 
delight to the appreciative audience which filled the studio. 
Even under these circumstances, his voice made a favor- 
able impression. His singing of the “Che Gelida Manina,” 
from “La Bohéme,” was beautifully done. He also sang 
losti’s “Ideale,” Sibella’s “Oh Bocca Dalorosa,” and sey- 
eral Italian street songs, which gave evidence of his versa- 
tility. Mr. Meyer did not err in his opinion about the 
singer's having exceptional material when he first heard him 


sing, and under his direction Mr. Lafemina is bound to 
become known as a singer of merit. 

Miss’ Scott charmed her hearers with songs by Panizza, 
Meyer-Helmund and Hildach in her first group. Perhaps 
one of the loveliest things she did was Burleigh’s “Deep 
River,” which was an excellent number in which to display 
the singer’s voice—one of magnificent timbre and polished 
brilliancy. Miss Scott caused much laughter with her Eng- 
lish, Irish and Scotch folksongs, among which were “O No, 
John” and “Leezie Lindsay.” 

Mrs. Gillespie possesses a lovely soprano voice, which 
she gracefully used in modern English songs, a delightful 
French one by Holmes and Bechelet’s “Chere Nuit.” 





Have You Any Old Instruments? 





Perhaps stored away in a dusty cellar or attic, the 
readers of the MusicaL Courter will find some discarded 
musical instruments, It may be 4 stringless violin, a bat- 
tered flute or even a mouth organ. Considered uesless 


by their owners, they would truly gladden the hearts of 
many a “music-famished” soldier on the firing line in 
France. ‘ : 

About six months ago, Clara Novello Davies sent such 
a collection of instruments over to the trenches and as a 
result of the generosity of this woman and many others 
who came to her assistance, a number of letters have 
since been received from the boys in which they express 
the happiness these instruments have brought into their 
lives. Now there comes an appeal for more instruments. 
The following is only one of the many letters which Mme. 
Davies recently received: 

France, January 4, 1917. 
Mme. Clara Novello Davies: 

Is it possible for you to forward on a few mouth organs again 
to me?- If you look over your file, oa will see that on July 4, 
199m you had sent me two and they have had a rough time of it, 

Although they caused joy and amusement, the best ét 
friends must part. My address is Michael Gordon, 17191 Y/31 
French Mortar Battery. , Hoping that you, Miss Sybil Vane and 
all your with the success of your undertak- 
ings, as you have no Fame» pleased many a soldier with your mu- 
sical gifts, am, Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Micnaet Gorpon. 

Every one can contribute to this particular cause, which 
helps toward relieving the mental strain of depression 
which exists among the men. The smallest or most di- 
lapidated instrument, sent to 519 West End avenue, New 
York, will be greatly appreciated. 








Stetson Humphrey “Pleases in Song Recital” 





In the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle there 
appeared recently the following regarding Stetson Humph- 
rey’s singing in that city: 

PLEASES IN SONG RECITAL-—-SIETSON HUMPHREY GIVES VARIED PROGRAM. 

Stetson Hump poy, baritone, gave a recital. He was ond 

y 


panied at the piano Heinrich Jacobsen and gave a varied 
gram of German, Norwegian, Russian, Irish and modern aparioen 


son 

Mr. Humphrey's voice is full and rich in all its register. His 
upper notes are particularly good. The audience last evening 
seemed to derive its greatest pleasure from his interpretation of a 
group of Norwegian songs and three Russian numbers, There is 
opportunity in them for deep dramatic reading without descend- 
ing into the theatrical, and this, with the decided note of novelty 
that they brought, made them impressive. Kjerulf’s “Synnove’s 
Lied,” with its odd opening refrain hummed by the singer and 
continued at the close of the words of the song weird in its 
beauty and fascinatin in its melody. This ween Dog with two of 
the German songs s Blinkt der Thau,” by Rubinstein, and 
“Liebesfeier,” by Weingartner, were the best mediums for the so- 
loist in pisplaying the full power of his voice. 

Mr. Humphrey later ve a number of Irish folk and country- 
side songs, and for his ast group a number of American composi- 
tions. “The Friar’s Song,” composed by his accompanist, Heinrich 
Jacobsen, was much enjoyed, as it was well fitted to the voice and 
methods of the soloist, and well played by its composer, 





The Fraternal Association of Musicians 





The fifth monthly meeting of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians occurred on Tuesday evening, March 6. Dr. 
F. E. Miller gave his lecture on voice craft and stand- 
ardization, before an audience of interested and learned 
people. The lecture would have been more easily under- 
stood, if it had been possible to have the stereopticon views 
with which the doctor usually works. This was not pos- 
sible owing to the smallness of the rooms. However, the 
lecture was very interesting and Dr. Miller explained 
numerous things concerning voice production in such an 
entertaining way that one scarcely had time to think about 
the things they did not understand. 

Following the lecture Mrs. George M. MacKellar, 
soprano, sang delightfully two of Fay Foster’s songs. 
“Winter” and “One Golden Day.” Mrs. MacKellar has a 
soprano voice of depth and beauty and her singing was 
listened to with pleasure. Grace Elliot, pianist, also added 
to the pleasure of the evening by the manner in which she 
played Granados, “El Pelele” and a Chopin prelude. Mrs. 
MacKellar closed the program by singing “Summer Time” 
by Ward Stephens, and LaForge’s “To a Messenger.” 





The New Singing Society 





On Monday and Thursday evenings, L, Camilieri will 
conduct the New Singing Society at the National Board 
Building, 600 Lexington avenue, New York. Men and 
women, advanced and beginners, who can sing, are wel- 
come. Voice and ear training and sight reading by a pop- 
ular method will be utilized. Familiar songs and every 
kind of interesting vocal compositions will be studied. 
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THE MENDELSSOHN CHOIR AND 
ITS LEADER, THOMAS J. KELLY 





Recent Concert Decided Triumph for the Director 





The tremendous success with which the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Omaha, met at the concert given together with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, at the Auditorium 
(Omaha), on February 19, is due to one man—Thomas 
J. Kelly, its distinguished director. Although now located 
in Chicago, Mr. Kelly has not given up the leadership of 
his famous choir and has made frequent trips to Omaha 
during the season in order that rehearsals might not be 
neglected, for this is one of the main reasons the Mendels- 
sohn Choir of Omaha is said to hold a place second to 
none in the ranks of the best choral societies. As a choir 
conductor, Mr. Kelly’s work is too well known to neces- 
sitate further comment here, save to say that his diligent 
and unflagging energy and persistent training have made 
his Mendelssohn Choir one of the foremost organizations 
of its kind, 

The following editorial from the Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald speaks for itself: 

Ii a demonstration were necessary to prove it, the Mendelssohn 
Choir vindicated its right to unqualified Omaha support Monday 
night at the Auditorium. The succession of varied musical rendi- 
tions by this organization was artistic and appealing to a high degree 
and the throng of hearers displayed unusual enthusiasm and in- 
terest in the vocal part of the program. 

The chorus choir has a difficult task in public performance. It 
must be skilled and trained from a technical standpoint to satisfy 





THOMAS J. KELLY. 


the more critical and its music must cater to the highly artistic 
lovers and students of the art. At the same time it must develop 
the pleasing qualities of tone and style which will satisfy those 
who are not experts or students. The Mendelssohn choir under the 
leadership of Mr. Kelly has proved itself very acceptable to sev- 
eral thousand people of varied tastes and predilections. The Asso- 
c'ated Retailers did a big thing in recognizing the importance of 
this institution of musical Omaha. There should be no question 
= ye future of hearty and persistent support for Mr. Kelly and 
the choir. 


The Omaha Bee of February 20 spoke in the following 
glowing terms of the choir’s concert: 


It is a most commendable thing that Omaha should contain a 
choral society so worthy as the Mendelssohn Choir. One may go 
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to many cities and hear larger and older choral organizations, but 
seldom anywhere does one find such finished and artistic choral 
Singing as that done by the Omaha F< aah Choir under the 
direction of Mr. Kelly, And the point that should impress us the 
most is that it is our own choir which has achieved this fine sing- 
ing, which made some 3,000 or more of us sit so attentively that 
one could have heard a pin drop during its unaccompanied num- 
bers, and which in conjunction with the excellent orchestra from 
our neighboring city, also a Western product, could send us home 
from this last concert with that same feeling of satisfaction and 
inspiration which has come from the other numbers upon this course. 
The nce of parts in these numbers, the carefully built climaxes 
and dramatic fire in the last number, were what we have come to 
expect of the Mendelssohn Choir, and of Mr. Kelly as conductor, 


CHOIR ALONE TRIUMPHS. 


It was in the unaccompanied work, however, that Mr. Kelly and 
his choir achieved some of the finest work of the evening, and 
also some of the finest work which they have ever done in all of 
their illustrious carcer, People can not realize what wonderful 
musical effects are gained in these difficult numbers when they hear 
then: presented with such ease and finish as last evening. The 
variety of m and tonal effect, clear enunciation, artful grada- 
tion of dynamics, gen vg and telling fortissimos, and innumer- 
able other points for which the choir is famous, were all in evi- 
dence and seemed heightened. 

The Omaha Mendelssohn Choir through all its years of wong 
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has done much for Omaha musically, and has always 
the high ideals in its art which has placed it in the high rank it 
now holds from a musical standpoint. Is this to be the last time 
that we shall ever hear it? 





A Memorial for Dr. Gilchrist 





A committee, whose object it is to establish a fitting 
memorial to the late William Wallace Gilchrist, director 
of music, for many years a leading figure in Philadelphia’s 
musical life, has been formed. The form of the memorial 
has not as yet been defined, but it is proposed, among 
other plans, that a medallion be placed in the Academy 
of Music, and that one or more scholarships be instituted 
in the composer’s name in the musical department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and if the fund is large 
enough, to publish some of Dr. Gilchrist’s compositions 
which still remain in manuscript. The committee includes 
such well known names as that of David Bispham, Gil- 
bert R. Combs, Nicholas Douty, Edwin Evans, Walter 
Henry Hall, Mauritz Leefson, Wassili Leps, Thaddeus 
Rich, Constantin von Sternberg, Leopold Stokowski, 
Henry Gordon Thunder, Alexander van _ Rensselaer, 
Camille Zeckwer, etc. 





Sybil Vane’s Appropriate Gift 





Sybil Vane, the young Welsh soprano whose singing 
has delighted so many people for the last two seasons, 
had an interesting experience the other day. To be exact 
—the day following her last Aeolian Hall recital, which 
occurred on February 23. Miss Vane was in the midst 
of acknowledging by note the wonderful floral tributes 
received on the night of the recital in question, when a 
messenger boy delivered to her a long, narrow box, care- 
fully tied up and bearing a “handle with care” tag. 

“Several curious people who happened to be in the 
room,” laughed the singer, “gathered about me. One sug- 





SYBIL VANE, 
The Welsh soprano. 


gested that it might be flowers, delayed in being delivered. 
Another, to my amusement, thought it might be a bomb. 
Well, to make a long story short, after lots of tissue 
paper had been unwound and endless knots untied, what 
do you think we found? The most adorable baby doll, 
dressed in Japanese clothing. It was quite the most 
tealistic thing you ever laid your two eyes upon. A card 
attached, bore the following: ‘To An Ideal Butterfly.’ 

You see that is my favorite role.” 

Miss Vane has spent much time in trying to discover 
just who is the donor of this gift, but so far no clew 
has been found. “So now,” she remarked, holding the 
huge doll up for inspection, “I shall have to adopt him 
after all.” The writer thought that perhaps before very 
long it would be put into actual usuage by this singer, 
whose operatic venture at Covent Garden was so bril- 
liant. When the right opportunity presents itself, it is 
quite certain that Miss Vane will be heard in opera in 
this country. 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


Who Taught Mme. Matzenauer? 


“Can you tell me the names of the teachers with whom 
Mme. Matzenauer has studied. Is it true that she is a 
contralto? What is the range of her voice?” 

In Europe Mme. Matzenauer devoted herself principally 
to the singing of Wagnerian roles and her voice was then 
a contralto with a limited range. 

When she came to America late in.1914 she at once 
placed herself under the tuition of Mme. Valeri, and her 
voice, essentially that of a contralto, has, under the train- 
ing of that skillful teacher, gained both in beauty and 
range, enabling her to sing up to B natural and high C. 
At the present time she can sing some of the most difficult 
soprano roles with amazing ease and perfect knowledge 
of the style they demand, such as the Countess in “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” Isolde, Fidelio and Briinnhilde. 

Not all finished artists are willing to acknowledge that 
they continue to study. 
having “coached” with some well known teacher, but Mme. 
Matzenauer is sufficiently broadminded to maintain that 
an artist to live up to her reputation should always study. 
Consequently she frankly admits that her latest successes 
are due to her decision to go over anew and review her 
vocal training under Mme. Valeri. The result is one of 
which both teacher and artist have every reason to be 
proud, and it is not without reason that Mme. Matzenauer’s 
voice is so often alluded to as “the most beautiful voice 
in the Opera House.” Mme. Matzenauer does not hesitate 
to say that she considers Mme, Valeri the greatest teacher 
in this country. 


Wants to Learn Organ Playing 


“Can you give me some information on the subject of 
teachers for the organ. I have heard the French organist 
Bonnet and would, I think, like to take up the study of that 
instrument. Any information would be gladly received.” 

You know, of course, that there is here in New York 
the Guilmant Organ School conducted by Dr. William C. 
Carl. *Of the success of this school and of Dr. Carl as a 
teacher there jis most flattering evidence right here in its 
“own country” where the prophet—in this case the teacher 
—is “not without honor.” There are in New York City 
alone twenty-five organists who are playing in prominent 
churches, all of whom owe their appointments to their 
study at the Guilmant School. 

Dr. Carl is too well known in the world of music to 
make any lengthy mention of him necessary, but it may 
be said that for twenty-five years he has held the position 
of organist of the First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue 
and Penth street, where the music has always been of the 
highest order. An announcement of an organ recital by 
Dr. Carl packs the building to the doors, with a long line 
of the disappointed waiting outside. The music of the 
Seeey, services is always of the best. 

Carl, like Mr. Bonnet, was a pupil of the great 
French organist, Guilmant and they remained fast friends 
up to the time of Guilmant’s death. Dr. Carl visited Guil- 
mant every summer, and when the latter came to this 
country many years ago for a tour, it was under the 
auspices of Dr. Carl, his friend and pupil. 

I should say that Dr. Carl today stands at the head of 
the teachers of organ in this conmtty, perhaps in the world. 
And a proof of this is shown in the success of the Guil- 
mant Organ School. Ever since it was founded the full 
capacity of the school has been called upon each year, while 
at the present time there is a waiting list of pupils. 

In past years it has been possible for Dr. Carl to travel 
in this country to a greater or less extent, accepting engage- 
ments for the opening of organs or for organ recitals, 
but with such demands upon his time at present, he has 
had to decline all outside work. 

All this success, both as organist and teacher, has not 
had the effect of making Dr. Carl any less modest and re- 
tiring in his personality. He must know what a great work 
he has accomplished and is accomplishing, but his whole 
heart and soul is given to it and his thoughts and ambitions 
are for that work, always with a determination to achieve 
the highest point in his art, Nor does Dr. Carl himself 
cease to study. He is never weary of delving into new 
music and an old bookshop with a collection of the past 
hundred years delights him. I remember that in Europe 
he spent many days of his vacation in old shops of London 
aud Paris, returning to this country with a most valuable 
collection of organ music, picked out of heaps of worth- 
less compositions. ° As you live in New York why not 
call at the Guilmant School and see the conditions for 
yourself? 

Who Will Publish Songs? 


“Will you kindly tell 7, the best way to go about having 
some songs published. I have been told that the big 
publishers will not accept songs by a writer who has not 
already had some songs published. Is this correct?” 

The important —-) the big ones, are always look- 
ing for good songs, and they examine all songs sent to 


They will sometimes speak of - 


them. As you are aware, no doubt, these firms receive hun- 
dreds of songs and other musical compositions during the 
year and at the present time they have a large number of 
manuscripts on hand. 


Is He Too Old? 


“1, Is it advisable for a man of my age (I am thirty- 
four), but ambitious and fairly talented to take up the stud 
of music so as in time to become a professional player? 

“2, If in affirmative, which one of the following instru- 
ments would you advise me to take up. from the materialis- 
tic standpoint: violin, cello or harmonium, provided I have 
an equal liking for them? 

“3. How long, under the above mentioned circumstances, 
will it take me approximately to become a professional 
player on the instrument you choose? 

“4. Is there any school where free but good instruction 
can be obtained?” 

1. No, it is not too late for you to study an instrument 
and become a professional player if you are willing to 
devote the necessary time to the task. 

2. The harmonium is the easiest one of the three instru- 
ments to learn; both violin and cello require much study 
and practice. But is there a field of professional work for 
the harmonium player? 

3. The length of time that you will need to become 
proficient on any instrument depends entirely upon your- 
self. If you are studious, have a quick receptive mind 
and can devote much time to practising, you would make 
good progress and in a year or more could use your knowl- 
edge professionally. What some learn in three months, 
other people never learn in many years. 

4. There are no free schools; there are free scholarships, 
but there are hundreds of applicants for each one and 
a person must be exceptionally talented to obtain one of 
them. 


Where Can He Hire Organ 


“Do you know of any place in New York where an 

i a” can be hired by the hour for practice purposes?” 

I think if you inquire of the Guilmant Organ School, 

44 West Twelfth street, they will be able to tell you about 

an organ, as they must know of whatever organs are avail- 

able and at what hours; also they would tell you where to 
apply for the permission. 


Did He Sing at Metropolitan? 


“Will you kindly inform me if Joseph Sheehan, who 
sang tenor roles with the Castle Square Opera Company, 
American Theater, in about 1900-1, ever sang with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company? If so, what roles he sang 
and with what singers he could be compared?” 

Joseph Sheehan sang at the Metropolitan Opera House 
during the season of the Metropolitan English Grand 
Opera Company, which, under the joint direction of 
Maurice Grau and Henry W. Savage, played for eleven 
weeks, October 1 to December 10, 1900. The season opened 
on October 1 with Gounod’s “Faust,” in which work Mr. 
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Sheehan sang the title role. Others in the cast were 
Phoebe Strakosch as Marguerite, Kate Condon as Siebel, 
Chauncey Moore as Valentine and Clarence Whitehill, a 
member of the present Metropolitan Company, as Mefis- 
tofeles, with Armando Seppilli, conductor. Other operas in 
which Mr. Sheehan sang during the season were “The 
Bohemian Girl,” “Il Trovatore,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Martha” and the “Mikado.” Be- 
sides these works the following, in which he had no part, 
were also in the repertoire: “Mignon,” “Aida,” “Pagliacci,” 
“Esmeralda,” “Pinafore” and ‘Carmen.” Another tenor 
who sang during this season was Lloyd d’Aubigne, now 
the well known vocal master of Paris. We do not make 
comparisons. 
How to Place Songs 


“Have a number of songs and works for professional 
use, singly or in musical comedy. Also verses for com- 
posers. How does one get these best placed properly? 
Are there reliable agents, or how does one get a collabo- 
rator for such work?” 

In the Musicat Courter of March 8 on page 32 you 
will see some songs, with the comment that “knowing how 
constant is the demand for lyrics suitable for musical set- 
ting, the Musica Courter publishes these two poems.” 

This would be one way for you to bring your verses to 
the notice of composers, for while your name would be 
given, the address could only be obtained from the Cov- 
RIER. For musical comedy it would be best, would it not, 
to write to some of the composers, sending a sample of 
one of the songs, which I suppose you have had copy- 
righted. 

About an agent, if you will write to James G. McDermid, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill, you may perhaps be able 
to arrange something through him. 


Where Is Tetrazzini 


“Could you kindly inform me where Luisa Tetrazzini is, 
also Emma Trentini?” 

Mme, Tetrazzini is in Italy, Mme. Trentini is also in 
Europe, but it has not been possible to obtain her address. 





Sulli Pupil Successful in Rome 





Among the artist pupils of Giorgio M. Sulli, who are 
achieving marked success in the operatic world, is Martha 
de Lachman. This artist is adding to her fame and that 
of her distinguished teacher by reason of her excellent 
work at the Teatro Adriano, Rome, where she is singing 
in “Thais,” “Bohéme,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and “Faust.” 
Mme. de Lachman studied twenty-two roles under Mr. 
Sulli’s guidance and the success which is hers attests to 
the excellence of that training. New Yorkers had an 
opportunity to judge of her ability in opera, when she 
appeared in the metropolis in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Aida,” and “Trovatore,” and those music 
lovers can understand the enthusiasm with which she is 
being received in the Italian capital. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd’s Syracuse Success 





Betsy Lane Shepherd, artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, 
fast making a place for herself as one of the most suc- 
cessful concert singers, scored another triumph at a con- 
cert in Syracuse, N. Y.. as soloist of the Apollo Club. 
The following is culled from a local paper: 


From the moment she uttered her first note, she kept the audience 
spellbound. Seldom has there been heard a more vigorous, clear and 
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Richard Buhlig is a pianist who succeeds in cutyesting his 
own soul, even above any pianistic triumph and beyond the 
limitations of a particular composition, ec ds a big, 
impressive tone, an ability to make his instrument sing, even 
through the stormiest passages, besides tremendous strength 
and endurance, everything in fact which can make a piano 
recall the powers of an orchestra without ceasing to be a 
piano. In the first movement of Chopin’s B flat minor 
sonata, pianistic and spiritual elements combined in perfect 
sympathy with a spontaneously bold and passionate method 
of expression. The A flat major Polonaise also, by an in- 
fusion of hot-blooded, dramatical plosi: subjectivity, 
reached an epic level far above the conventional interpre- 
tion. The young pianist achieved a huge success.—J. Korn- 
gold, Neue Freie Presse, Vienna. 
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lark-like voice; the Apollo Club is to be congratulated for discover- 
ing this wonderful voice. She sings with an ease and confidence 
that makes her one of the most charming concert singers before 
the public. The audience expressed itself in favor of having this 
remarkable singer here again. One of the entrancing numbers was 
“Waldeinsamkeit,” by Reger; it was as daintily sung as could be 
possible.—Syracuse Standard, 





Another Delightful Matinee Musicale 
at the Musin Studios 





On Sunday afternoon, March 11, another of those 
delightful matinee musicales which attract metropolitan 
lovers of the best in the violinistic art, took place at the 
New York studios of Ovide Musin. Thelma Wilkes, an 
unusually gifted violinist, from Biloxi, Miss., presented a 
difficult program with a technical facility and a breadth 
of interpretative ability which not only showed her to be 
a serious and earnest student, But further demonstrated 
the fact that hers has heen the thorough training which 
invariably characterizes the work of students at the Musin 
studios. Her tone is big and broad and unusually beau- 
tiful, and her technic throughout was clean cut and alto- 
gether pleasing. Her program numbers were the Handel 
sonata in A major, the Riess suite in G minor, Musin’s 
“Berceuse,” the “Perpetuum mobile” of Riess and Musin’s 
“Valse de Concert,” and she was obliged to give extras, 
among which was a caprice of Fiorillo. 

Exercises in endurance, staccato work, chords of four 
notes, arpeggios and pizzicato by Leonard, Kreutzer and 
Fiorillo were played by the virtuoso class in fine style. 
These numbers aroused much interest and enthusiasm, 
especially the staccato selections, which were rendered in a 
masterly manner. The members of this virtuoso class are 
the Misses Acker, Blanchard, Bowers. Finken, Gerould, 
Guttman, Hurd, Moloney, Thomas, Wilkes, Zander, Ver- 
schuur, Beard, Budd, and Messrs, Baecht, Brokaw, Brvant. 
Fischer, Gates, Hoffman, Kostzwenski, Langiewicz, Leh- 
mann, Levine, Riportella, Schulster, Shoup, Silverman, 
Stressner, and McAllister 





President Wilson Inspects 
Hotel Powhatan Addition 





Hotel Powhatan, that palatial and withal quietly elegant 
hostelry of which Washington, D. C., is so justly proud, 
recently added to its total area about 300 rooms. This 
new addition was inspected for the first time on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 24, when President and Mrs. 
Wilson, accompanied by a party, were escorted by Man- 
ager E. C. Owen from top to bottom, At seven o'clock, 
800 invited guests, including many persons prominent in 
the political and social life at the Nation’s Capital, were 


present at the formal opening for inspection, which lasted * 


until ten, when the new ballroom was opened and danc- 
ing continued until midnight. Much credit is due Man- 
ager Owen for the excellence of his ideas, those incor- 
porated in the new addition being entirely the product of 
his fertile brain. One feature which called forth the en- 
thusiastic admiration of every one were the guest rooms, 
furnished in old ivory, French gray and Chinese. “We 
are entirely renewed in construction service and equip- 
ment,” declared Mr. Owen, “and are ready to meet any 
demands that may be made upon us.” 





Mae Hotz’s Success With Philadelphia Orchestra 





On February 20, Mae Hotz, soprano, added to her fame 
as a singer of splendid ability, by her excellent work as 
soloist wth the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, at a concert given in Reading, Pa. “The soloist 
of the evening was Mae Hotz. She sang the opening Weber 
selection with a charming quality of pure soprano tone 
The two Strauss masterpieces were finely suited to her 
particular style. She has a really fine conception of true 
Lieder singing, and the ‘Serenade’ was given with maximum 
effect,” declared the Herald of that city. The Reading 
Eagle had this to say: 

Mae Hotz, the girlish soloist who has been termed a_ second 
Alma Gluck, appeared to excellent advantage. She was heard only 
in two numbers of the program, and, in accordance with a firm and 
fixed rule of the Philadelphia Orchestra to give no encores. she 
responded to the enthusiastic ovations tendered her with thanks 
and bows. Her first number was “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,.” 
by Weber, and before the last note of the song had died away 
the tumultnous applause broke through the house, recalling the 
singer to the footlights again and again to acknowledge the plaudits 
of a happy audience. The personality and charm of the singer 
accentuated her really beautiful voice. and her audience was her 
fast friend from the opening of her first number. Upon her sec 
ond appearance she sang “Morgen” and “Stindchen,” by Richard 
Strauss. There was a considerable murmur of disappointment when 
it proved that no amount of applause could elicit an encore from 
the popular soloist. 


Recent Leginska Headlines 





The newspapers of Washington, Duluth and Cleveland 
all vving with each other to pay tribute to the art of Ethel 
Leginska are the most recent additions to the overflowing 
press book of the “Feminine Replica of Abbé Liszt.” 


Leginska in new triumph. Wizard of the piano heard in recital 
for second time.—-Washington Times, February 21, 1917. 

Technic of pianist delights _at recital. Leginska charms audience 
with delicacy of tone.-—-Washington Herald, February 21, 1917. 
Leginska wins new praise. Distinguished pianiste thrills capital 
music critics.—Washington Post, February 21, 1917. 


Mme. Leginska stirs real enthusiasm in Cincinnati Symphony 


concert.—Cleveland News, February 28, 1917. 
Ethel Leginska wins orchestra concert crowd.—Cleveland Leader, 
February 28, :917. 





_ Symphony concert—Ethel Leginska as Abbé Liszt reincarnated. 
Cleveland Wachter und Anzeiger, February 28, 1917. 





Leginska masters audience. English pianist plays remarkably well 
and delights audience —Duluth News-Tribune, March 3, ler9, 


English piainst amazes and delights Duluth audience.—Duluth 


Herald, March 3, 1917. 
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The winter of 1916-17 wiii be the Jubilee Year 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- 
tivities have been continuous since 1842, This 
anniversary will be fittingly celebrated by a 
festival series of five concerts, four of which will 
be included in the regular subscription series on 
Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday 
Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the 
sixth season by Josef Stransky, will continue to 
maintain the high artistic standards which have 
admittedly placed it in the front rank of the 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again 
profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 


NEW YORK 











Notes From Oscar Saenger’s Studio 


Kitty Beale, a young sporano from Oscar Saenger’s 
studio, New York, has been heard frequently in Washing- 
ton, D. C., this season and has been very popular in the 
younger set for her lovely voice and personality. After 
her concert appearance given by the Ohio Society the 
Washington Post said: “Miss Kitty Beale showed an ex- 
quisite voice and sang in excellent style.” A few of Miss 
Beale’s appearances were as soloist at the breakfast given 
to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson by the Congressional Club; 
soloist with the Friday Morning Music Club; recital given 
at the home of Mrs. Gillett-Hill. 

On February 20 Melvena Passmore sang the soprano 
solo in “Agnus Dei’ with the Rubinstein Club, New York, 
and will be the soloist at its concert Saturday evening, 
March 15. Miss Passmore received much praise for her 
rendition of the “Queen of the Night” aria at the concert 
given by the Mehlin Piano Company, March 1. 

One of Mr. Saenger’s splendid baritones is Richard Hale. 
Mr. Hale assisted Yvette Guilbert at two of her concerts 
early this season and a few of his recent successes were at 
a concert at the De Witt Clinton High School February 6; 
February 19, concert at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel; February 
24, concert at the Wadleigh High School; February 25, 
Sunday evening concert at the Vanderbilt Hotel; March 
14, soloist at Stuyvesant High School. 

Louis Goodman has a pleasing tenor voice and he was 
much enjoyed by a large audience at the concert given at 
Forward Hall, February 17. 


Elizabeth Parks’ Enjoyable Program 


Elizabeth Parks, soprano, was heard in a recital of songs 
at the home of Mrs. J. B. Cornell, New York City, March 


ELIZABETH PARKS, 
Soprano, 


2. Miss Parks’ tastefully arranged program betokened the 
thoughtful artist at the outset, and her splendid, sympa- 
thetically voiced interpretations substantiated this truth. 
The dramatic side of a song was given its due prominence, 
and each abounded in native atmosphere. 

Prominent members of New York’s most conservative 
society were present, among them music lovers of «iscrim- 
ination, and displayed intense interest and enjoyment in the 
program and its encores, 





Barleben, Violinist, Wins Praise 


Karl Barleben, violinist, whose metropolitan début took 
place recently at the Princess Theater, won universal en- 
comiums, witness of which is found in the following New 


York press notices: 

Mr. Barleben as had the*stamp of approval already which comes 
from playing as soloist with the Boston Svmphony Orchestra. He 
is in fact a musician of rare attainment. This program was one 
to test the most skilful virtuoso, and he played it in a manner 
creditable to himself and to Boston.—Evening Sun, February 28. 


In his playing the violinist showed feeling, taste and dignity of 
style. His intonation was generally good, His rhythm and technic 
were also good.—The Sun. 


Karl Barleben, violinist, made a first appearance at the Princess 
Theater yesterday before an audience of fair size, to which he 
introduced himself in the Tschaikowsky concerto, “Chaconne,” 
by Bach. . . . Mr. Barleben played with powerful tone, much 
breadth of style, and most of all, an enthusiasm in meetin tech- 
nical difficulties that bespoke mature judgment and training.—Times, 
February 27. 

Numbers by Tschaikowsky, Cartier, Mozart, Bach (“Chaconne’’), 
Hubay, Ries, Spohr and Saceente comprised the program, which 
was played with good style and considerable musical understanding. 
—The World. 


Karl Barleben acquitted himself with exceptional honor. Mr. 
Barleben comes to us, a mature artist of wide experience. His art 
goes, without making the slightest c ion to the t y vir- 
tuoso tracks, straight to its goal. The artist draws a powerful and 
flexible tone, which gives not only a broad background to his 
cantilena, but sweetness as well, Admirable is his left hand technic, 
but he is also a master with the bow. The artist’s conception is 
solid, genuine, and guarded by the best ideals. Barleben is in the 
first place a chosen player of the classics. This was proven by his 
wonderful rendition of Bach's “Chaconne.” ane 





An artist 


of conspicuous and noble im; 


Sie wey sence endlense 
pronounced him an overw ing success.—Staats- 


Zeitung. 





Frida Bennéche Creates Enthusiasm 
at New Jersey Concert 


The concert held for the Lincoln Organ Fund at the 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 7, was a brilliant success. In spite of the 
unpleasant weather, an audience that almost filled the vast 
auditorium, turned out to hear the interesting program 
which was furnished by the Temple Glee Club, Paul 
Henneberg, well known flutist; Florence Carrick and 
Frida Bennéche, coloratura soprano, who was assisted at 
the piano by both Mr. Henneberg and Frank Hauser. 

Mme. Bennéche received an enthusiastic welcome when 
she stepped out onto the stage to sing “Una voca poca 
fa” from the “Barber of Seville.” Her attractive appear- 
ance and charming personality in addition to her lovely 
voice won for her instantaneous success. A singer of 
unusuai merit, Mme. Bennéche’s work is characterized by 
a deep understanding of all that she undertakes. Her 


’ 


FRIDA BENNECHE. 


style is good and the general results of her efforts more 
than satisfy the demands of her hearers, Perhaps, the 
most delightful feature of the program was the aria of 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” in which the singer was 
accompanied by a flute obligato. As a final number an 
attractive song called “Springtime,” by Paul Henneberg, 
was rendered, Before the audience would consent to let 
Mme. Bennéche withdraw, she was obliged to give at least 
three or four encores. 


Dillon Works Enjoyed 





Fannie Dillon was heard both as pianist and composer 
at a concert of her own compositions given under the 


FANNIE DILLON, 


auspices of the Schubert Club at Trinity Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, on March 4. The program was as follows: 
“Sunset on the Ocean,” for soprano and women’s quartet; 
“The Desert,” piano; four songs for soprano: “A Song of 
the West,” “Berceuse,” “Evening,” “A Love Song,” two 
preludes, piano; “The Dawn,” song for soprano; two 
etudes, piano; three recitations with musical accompani- 
ment: “Saul,” “The Prophecy of Taliesin,” “Group of 
Poems.” 

Miss Dillon was assisted by Gareth Hughes, who gave 
the recitations, by May McDonald Hope, a most splendid 
pianist, Edith Lazar who played “The Desert” and Edith 
Norton, soprano. F 

This concert gave Miss Dillon’s admirers an opportunity 
to judge of her work better than can be done by isolated 
renditions at occasional concerts or recitals. There is no 
harder test of any composer’s work than a whole program 
made of it, and it was evident that these works stood this 
severe test most admirably both with the critics and with 
the public. There was no feeling of boredom at any time 
during the entire recital, and this is due to the fact that 
Miss Dillon’s work is, first of all, strong and virile. Also, 
it is the result of a masterly technic. Miss Dillon worked 
for years with the best cones of Europe, and her technic 
leaves nothing to be desired. Added to this, she has a 
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real flow of melody. 
that she writes, 

As to the character of this music, it is hard to give a 
name to it. It is strongly individual, but not original in 
the sense that is often given to that word, meaning eccen- 
tric. This music recalls the music of no composer that one 
can think of. It is very modern, but not after the manner 
of Debussy, nor is it-Wagnerian. This point, added to the 
evident talent of the composer, leaves the impression that 
she is a musician who will win for herself a real and 
lasting success. 


Youngest Musical ( Courier Reader 


The Musicar Courter is in receipt of a letter from 
Maurice Aronson, the noted pianist and pedagogue, of 
Chicago, who thanks this paper for the advertising service 
he and his wife, Vera Kaplun- Aronson, have received for 
years past. He writes: “My loyalty to your paper (of 
twenty years’ duration) bids fair to outlast me, since not 
only Mme. Aronson and myself, but also our daughter of 
four years is, from present indications, likely to be in need 
of the Mustcat Courter in years to come. She enjoys the 
weekly issue hugely, and acquainting herself with the por- 
traits of artists is her favorite diversion. She shows un- 
usual musical qualifications, and if these will develop into 
what they promise, I shall have to will her a good space in 
the Musica Courter in connection with a few other good 
things I hope to leave her. Please excuse this little ex- 
cursion into a father’s dreamland.” 

Far from excusing Mr. Aronson, the MusicaL Courter 
insisted on further acquaintance with young Miss Aronson, 


There is warmth and beauty in all 








ASTRID ARONSON, 
(Three years old), 


probably the youngest reader of this paper, and asked her 
father to send a photograph of the very wise little girl. 
The picture was forwarded under protest by Mr, Aronson, 
and is herewith reproduced. 
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Only Smiles for Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany’s Recent Visit—Hofmann’s New Laurels— 
Crowds for Home Orchestra—About Licensing 
Teachers—‘“Futurist Musical Jinks” 





The Boston-National Grand Opera Company had a fine 
season in San Francisco of one week, with extra matinées. 
The attendance was big throughout and capacity houses 
followed the first two nights. Rabinoff and Hirsch smiled 
their way into the city, with a promise of great receipts, 
smiled all the time the company was here and went out 
smiling, for the people paid real money for high priced 
seats, cried “Bravo” and “Bis” ad lib. and were not only 
satisfied with what they got but seemingly would have 
taken more with great joy. All the principal singers were 
received with enthusiasm and the fact that there were two 
Californians in the operas, Mabel Riegelman and Phyllis 
Partington, stirred local interest. The season opened in 
the Cort Theater, February 26. Successes were achieved by 
most of the principals in one opera or another. Attendance 
was limited only by the size of the theater. Evidently 
there is ready money for music such as pleases the popular 
taste, in San Francisco in practically unlimited amounts. 
Probably the present season will, for ticket sales, be a 
record breaker in San Francisco, when all the returns are 
in. 


Hofmann Gains New Laurels 


Josef Hofmann opened his season in San Francisco, at 
the Columbia Theater Sunday afternoon, March 3, with a 





large attendance and with a program of Bach-D’Albert, 
Gluck-Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Dvorsky, Rachmaninoff 
and Scriabin that, coupled with splendid art, enabled the 
pianist to gain new laurels in a city that is strongly ap- 
preciative of this maestro. The San Francisco season in- 
cluded appearances on successive Sundays at the Columbia. 


Symphony Orchestra Draws Crowds 


The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under Alfred 
Hertz, is getting crowded houses, at the regular concerts 
and at the “pops”. Another season of the organization is 
already assured by popular favor. At the last regular con- 
cert Edgar Stillman Kelley's “New England” symphony 
was heard, as conducted by the composer. While there is 
the usual controversy regarding the merits of the 
symphony, from the view points of the local music critics 
of the daily press the verdict is very favorable in particu- 
lars that are found to be excellent and convincing. 


About Licensing Teachers 


Redfern Mason, Alexander Stewart and Julius Weber, as 
a committee of the Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, have filed a report in opposition to the enactment of 
a California law to license teachers in this State, on the main 
ground that the musical profession in the State is divided 
on the question of desirability of examinations to deter- 
mine the qualifications of music teachers. Incidentally the 
following very interesting statement is included in the re- 
port: “The bill would prevent people like Richard Strauss, 
Harold Bauer and Schumann-Heink from teaching if they 
should happen to be in California for a visit.” 


“Futurist Musical Jinks” 


The Pacific Musical Society had a “Futurist Musical 
Jinks” the last week of February, which was noteworthy 
because fun was unconfined and wholesale from the open- 
ing to and inclusive of the closing speech of Mrs. William 
Ritter. .Noted musicians took part, among them being Elias 
Hecht, Mrs. Richard Rees, Beatrice Becker, Samuel Savan- 
nah,Walter Wenzel, Mrs. David Hirschler, Mrs. Eugene S. 


Elkus, Mrs. Wilkinson, Miss Becker, Mrs. Fickensher, Mrs. 
William B. Poyner, Frances E. Poser, August Wiebalk, 
Dorothy Pasmore, Mrs. Joseph Emanuel, Alice Coleman, 
Batty Payne, Fred Warford and Mrs. I. Gootaee. w 


S. Wesley Sears Busy 





S. Wesley Sears, sub-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, is giving a series of 
organ recitals each Monday afternoon during Lent, in St 
James’ Church, Philadelphia. His plans for the future in 
clude several important events. On Sunday afternoon, 
March 18, the thirty-ninth public service for the Pennsyl 
vania Chapter of the American Guild of Organists will 
take place in St. James’ Church, under Mr. Sears’ direction 
The following Sunday afternoon, the choir of that church, 
of which Mr. Sears is director, will sing Spohr’s “Calvary.” 
On Saturday afternoon, March 31, Mr. Sears will give an 
organ recital in St. John’s Church, Washington, D. C. The 
following Tuesday, the choir of St. James’ Church will 
sing Stainer’s “The Crucifixion,” and on Sunday, April 8, 
will sing Gounod’s St. Cecelia Mass at the morning service 
On Thursday, May 17. Dvorak’s Mass in D will be sung 
by this choir, assisted by the members of the Philadelph‘a 
Orchestra, under the direction of Leopold Stokowski. This 
event, which takes place in the morning, promises to be of 
special interest. 
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Pietro A. Yon Produces a New 
Mass at St. Francis Xavier Church 


On Sunday, March 11, a new mass, “Creator alme si- 
derum,” by Melemorre Mauro-Cottone, was performed for 
oe first time, at the Church of St. Francis Xavier, New 

York. 

This mass is very modern in harmony, yet it adheres 
strictly to the old form and traditions of the Catholic 
Church. Although it is elaborate in counterpoint, it is 
rich and free in melodic invention. In this mass the 
composer creates a new and interesting form for the “Ag- 
nus Dei,” by writing a “Fughetta Melodica.” 

The production was excellent and admirably conducted 
by P. A. Yon. The Gregorian chant, as sual, was highly 
artistic throughout. 


Isabelle Rackoff’s 





Recital 


Isabelle Rackoff, a young American violinist, made her 
debut before a New York audience at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Saturday evening, March 10, acquitting herself with 
credit in a program which comprised sonata (Veracini), 
larghetto (Nardini), “Canzonetta” (Godard), “Gondo- 
liera” (Ries), rondino (Vieuxtemps), adagio and rondo 
from Paganini’s concerto No. 1, air on the G string 
( Bach-Wilhelmj), “Barcarola” (Bohm), “Playera” (Sara- 
sate), “Moto Perpetuo” (Paganini), and “Zigeuner- 
weisen” (Sarasate) 

Max Liebling played the piano accompaniments with 
notable finish 





Lemare City Organist at San Francisco 


Word is received that the committee in charge has se- 
lected Edwin Lemare to be the new city organist of San 
Francisco. Not long ago he was city organist of Pitts- 
burgh, of which Charles Heinroth, an American, of New 
York, is now the incumbent. 


Ragtime Patriotism 


(From the New York Tribune, March 8, 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sm—lIn view of the frequency with which the national 
anthem is played in New York theaters, moving picture 
houses, restaurants and cabarets, may I ask you to define 
the point at which, for a serious minded person, standing 
at attention ceases to be an act of devoted patriotism to 
become something not unlike the applause of an insult? 

May I cite a concrete instance? On February 26, the 
guests at Rector’s were cheered near the close of dinner 


1917.) 


hy the performance of a large and beautiful chorus. Any 
suggestion of frivolity in their costumes—which suggested 
the possibility of bathing—-was corrected by the martial 
air lent by a fur busby. The nasal anflouncement set to 
music by these ladies that “We girlies are going to stop 
the war” occasioned surprise and some slight incredulity. 
Thereupon they rendered “The Star Spangled Banner” 
(still nasally) to ragtime. In spite of an evident hesitancy, 
the opinion seemed prevalent, that loyal Americans shou d 
stand, silently, reverently (and as steadily as possible) at 
attention. What, may I ask, would you say constituted a 
dignified attitude under these circumstances? 

Lenore M’Dovucatt. 





Famous Artists’ Courses to 
Continue in Newburgh 


Anthony Schulmerich, of Newburgh, N. Y., is making 
preparations for the last concert of the season to be held 
on April 30 and which includes, as artists, Albert Spald- 
ing and Loretta del Valle. The Famous Artists’ Course, 
as the series is called, started on December 11 with the 
entire New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Joseph Stransky, 
conductor. The interest stimulated by this concert made 
the second concert on January 15, at which Paul Reimers 
sang and the Heind! Symphonic Ensemble played, even a 
greater triumph, On February 19, Ernest Schelling played 
and Miss May Peterson sang. 

Building upon the successful foundation of this year, Mr. 
Schulmerich intends to continue the course with even a 
stronger array of artists, and to this purpose has already in 
prospect Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Mischa Elman, violinist. 


A Frank Bibb Song Popular 


Frank Bibb’s tremendously effective song, “Rondel of 
Spring,” is one of the most popular recital numbers of 
the season, as is shown by the following record—an im- 
partial and incomplete one—of its recent use by profes- 
— singers: Louis Graveure, Portland, Me., February 

; Rockland, Me., February 6; Brunswick, Me., February 
7; Berlin, N. H., February 8; Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal., February 23; San Francisco, Cal., February 24; 
Sacramento, Cal., February 26; Fresno, Cal., February 
28; Los Angeles, Cal., March 1; San Diego, Cal., 
March 2; Rediands, Cal.. March 3; Santa Barbara, Cal., 
March 5; Christine Miller, Wichita, Kans., Seek 15; 
Emporia, Kans., January 24; Logan, Ohio, February 9; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 5; Mary Jordan, New York, 
February 8; Florence Anderson Otis, Mt. Holyoke, Jan- 
uary 17; Ruth Winters, Spokane, Wash. Janifary 9. 


Zona Maie Griswold Scores in Dallas 


Zona Maie Griswold, soprano, was heard March 15, at 
Hackensack, p having only just returned from a tour 
of Texas. While in that State, she gave a concert at 
Dallas, singing selections in French, German, Italian and 
English. Of her work, the Dallas papers said: 


Miss Griswold’s agreeable and entirely self-possessed stage pres- 
ence, and the gracious manner in which she met her audience, 
won her much applause, though her voice itself, perfectly suited 
as it was to the selections that she sang, was ‘responsible for a 
large share of the approbation rr? which she was ge hee 
As one of the latter numbers of the program, Miss riswold, by 
EW sang the “Little God Pan,” written by her mother, Mrs. 
di riswold. This she was forced to repeat.—Dallas Daily Times 

erald 


Miss Griswold’s singing was flawless. .. . Miss Griswold flooded 
the large auditorium with a voice of such bars such clarity at the 
highest ranges, that the element of fear that such height could not 
be long sustained became lost in the th of marveling. The 
opening number captivated her auditors oo Sh them that the 
evening’s music rested with a master artist... . Miss Griswold’s 
infusion into the melody of vivacity, of caressing tonal qualities, 
of lilting lyrical strains, won for her plaudits. ... Shading with 
alternate delicacy and bold strokes, with almost ephemeral tones, 
quickly expanded into sparkling vividness, the singer’s audience 
was pm a The artist’s ability to transform her mood and 
sympathies from the mood and character of one song to another, 
rendered her singing most pleasing. : 

“Marienwuermchen” was sung with a charming sprightliness, and 
with an impulsiveness that characterizes only the most sensitive 
singers themselves profoundly affected by the nature of their 
songs. ... The clarity and mellifluous purity of her high notes 
was in reality entrancing.—Dallas Morning News. 





Mary Armstrong’s Classes 


Much against her wishes, Mary C. Armstrong will be 
compelled to hold a New York class this summer, so in- 
sistent have been the demands. Being unable to refuse 
the request of those whose opportunity for such study is 
limited to that time of the year, Miss Armstrong has 
gracefully yielded and her New York class is announced 
for July 2. It will continue for six weeks, after which 
she will go to Lake George, where she is to hold a five 
weeks’ class at Bremestead, beginning August 14. 





Bogert Re-elected President 


The National Association of Teachers of Singing held 
an election, March 13, when Walter L. Bogert, the efficient 
president, was re-elected for his third term. The remain- 
der of the executive force of this important association is 
as follows: First vice-president, George E. Shea; second 
vice-president, Charles Bowes; third vice-president, Mrs. 
Henry Smock Boice; treasurer, William F. Hirschmann; 
secretary, Clara Kalisher. To fill vacancies in the executive 
board: B. Wainwright, J. van Brockhoven, Adele Laeis 
Baldwin. 
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Rubinstein Club Celebrates ee we i, Don C, Seite, Mra, Thomas Slack, Lillian R. Sire, 
“St. Patrick’s Day in the Afternoon” Stiles, ‘Mrs. Wo Gumatig Story” Moe tity AE, and, Mire, Vermon 
— Bat SP she Bh a eS 


That old adage, “Variety is the spice of life,” might be 
changed to read, “Variety is one of the spices of Rubin- 
stein Club programs,” for that organization and its capa- 
ble and energetic president, Mrs. William Chap- 
man, never fail to bear this in mind. The fact that the 
fifth musicale of the season happened to fall on March 17 
furnished an idea which Mrs, man and able as- 
sistants proceeded to put into execution. As a result “St. 
Patrick’s Day in the Afternoon” was fittingly celebrated 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

After the usual reception, the program was opened with 
a speech by the Marquis of Aberdeen and Temair regard- 
ing “The Child Welfare Work in Ireland.” He spoke in 
most entertaining and forceful fashion regarding this 
question which is of such grave importance. Following 
him, Edith and Violet Walsh, soprano and pianist, were 
heard in a group which included the aria from “Madame 
Butterfly,” “A Little Bit of Heaven” and the “Little Irish 
Girl,” by Lohr. Little Miss Walsh—she still wears her 
hair down her back—has a voice of unusual power and 
dramatic force. Her interpretation of the operatic aria 
was excellent and worthy the applause which it received. 
Costume songs with action by Doris Predo were thor- 
oughly delightful. Miss Predo gave “The Foggy Dew” 
and “The Grand Match” with a piquancy and a charm 
which made her numbers among the most interesting on 
an altogether interesting program. 

Louis Shenk, baritone, accompanied by Stuart Ross at 
the piano, sang a group of Irish songs which included 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” (Crouch), “Ro O’Moore” 
(Samuel Lover), “An Irish Love Song” (Margaret R. 
ps and Fay Foster’s “If I Were King of Ireland.” His 
excellent voice and finished interpretative art thoroughly 
pleased his audience, judging from the enthusiastic ap- 
plause which followed his singing. Melvena Passmore, 
soprano, next gave the “Bell Song” from “Lakme” (De- 
libes) with a beauty of voice and of phrasing which made 
her audience insist upon an encore, in spite of the length 
of the program. She sang as an extra, the familiar “Will 
o’ the Wisp” by Spross. In a group which included the 
Vieuxtemps rondino, the Slavonic Dance in E minor 
(Dvorak-Kreisler) and the “Ave Maria” of Schubert-Wil- 
helmj, Andre Polah demonstrated his ability not only as 
a technical master of the violin, but as a thoroughly artis- 
tic interpreter as well, His art is as broad as it is thorough 
and the audience testified to its enjoyment in unmistakable 
fashion, 

Surely every one has had the good fortune to meet 
at least one Kewpie, but every one has not been so fortu- 
nate in the matter of meeting the Kewpies’ creator, Rose 
O’Neill. This was another of those treats which it is 
ever the delight of Mrs. Chapman to give the members 
of the Rubinstein Club. Miss O’Neill drew a dancing 
Kewpie, waving a shamrock in great glee, and with such 
a roguish look in his eyes that he would have made the 
most sour person smile—if such a person had been there. 
Miss O'Neill also had contributed a Kewpie, playing upon 
an Irish harp, as a program head. And speaking of the 
program, that also bore a festive appearance, being printed 
in green ink in honor of Ireland’s saint. 

John McCloskey sang “Sweet Harp of the Days that 
Are Gone” (Herbert), “She Walked Thro’ the Fair,” an 
old Irish number by Herbert Hughes, and “Mother Ma- 
chree” (Olcott-Ball). He was especially successful in the 
first of these, the composer himself applauding the singer. 
Through the courtesy of the Marquis and the Marchioness 
of Aberdeen and Temair, Louise Agnese and her five col- 
leens from Ireland gave a glimpse of the old country, 
Irish songs and dances with the true old Irish harp. There 
was a solo dance and a jig which four of the young ladies 
danced as only true Irishwomen can, Miss Agnese sang 
a solo and the colleens gave some interesting ensemble 
numbers. Only the lateness of the hour prevented the 
audience from insisting upon extras. 

Melvena Passmore was again heard in two Irish songs 
arranged by C. Villiers Stanford, “Molly Hewson” and 
the “Irish Lullaby,” and Doris Predo gave an interpre- 
tative dance, “Discovery,” to the music of “Anitra’s Dance” 
from the “Peer Gynt” suite of Grieg. After the toy bal- 
loon with which she played had burst, dozens of small 
green ones were rolled out to her and she threw them out 
over the audience. The effect was altogether charming. 
The program closed with the singing of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” by the audience, following which the usual 
collation was served and dancing was a feature which at- 
tracted many. 

This report would be incomplete without a word of 
praise for Alice M. Shaw, whose work at the piano 
throughout the afternoon, was thoroughly sympathetic and 
artistic. Ye } 

In addition to being St. Patrick’s Day, it was Presidents’ 
Day with the Rubinstein Club and the list of presidents 
pe guests of honor included the following: 

. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Pas- 
wre M iat att, tf ytnh Me Ee 
imon , Camille Birnbohm, Helen V. Boswell, Mrs. William 

Grant Brown, Mrs. Ha Burns, Grace Gaylor Clark, Mrs. Henry 
Clark Coe, Mrs. John Sherwin Crosby Mrs. G. R. Crossley, Mrs. 

; . {t Mrs, George M, Clyde Mrs. F. C, Denning, 
Mrs. Harvot olt a ae S oa t. s. © uw ag = 
Dre al nie “t. = Ton “A A lowe es Sax Fletcher, 


wards, Mrs, ‘ 
i F; ‘oster, Mrs. A. E. Fraser, Mrs. 
Mrs. ‘Charles Milton Ford, Fay Foster "P Olive Stott 


Victor Frederickson rs, Herman age Friedmann 
Gabriel, Adelaide Gescheidt, Florence Weir Gibson, Mrs. Eugene 
J. Grant, Mrs. Charles H. Griffin, Florence Guernsey, Beatrice 
Goldio, Hay, Mrs. Harry Hastings, Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond, Mrs. Julian Heath, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Herbert, Mrs. Charles D. Hirst, Mrs. George B. 
How Mrs. N. B. Horner, Mrs, Thomas Jacka, Mrs, Frank P. 
A. Mrs. Ernest 


Lan rs. Robins Lau, Countess Anne Leary, 
E "Malcolm, Katherine A. Martin, Mrs J. Christopher Marks, Mrs. 
Howard meat ig sig ‘ames McCullagh, Mrs, E. Ross McIntosh, 
Mrs. Charles K. Mills, Florence Myers, Mrs. Robert F. MacArthur, 
Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Stanley Lyman Otis, Villa Faulkner 
Page, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Mrs. Austin Norman Palmer, Mme. 
Carlo Polefeme, Ida Powell Priest, Mrs. Benjamin Prince, Mrs. 
Henry Cole Quimby, Mrs. E. M. Raynor, Belle de Rivera, Louise 
Tarbell Rogers, Mrs. Clarence de Vaux Royer, Mary Knox Robin- 


son, Mrs. H. H. Russell, Henrietta Speke Seeley, Mrs. L. L. 


ess von Klenner, Mrs. R tT. 

» Mrs. Russell T. 
Wall, Mrs, Edward B. Williams, Mary 
beek, and Mrs, John Francis Yowges. 





NEW STRONG. TRIO WEAK 


Flonzaleys Play Unimpressive Work 





Aeolian Hall, New York, was filled with the usual large 
audience on Tuesday evening, March 13, to hear the Flon- 
zaley Quartet play a program two-thirds familiar and one- 
third unfamiliar to a New York audience. The new work 
was by the American composer, George Templeton Strong, 
who finds the rarer atmosphere of the Alps of Switzer- 
land more congenial to his muse than the breezes of his 
native United States, and who writes like a good musi- 
cian with a definite message for the concert world. The 
message he vouchsafed to his fellow men on this occa- 
sion, however, did not soar to the remote altitude of his 
adopted home, It was couched in the form of a humorous 
trio for two violins and a viola, and is called “The Village 
Music Director.” The first movement is said to be after 
the manner of the “Pastoral Symphony.” There were also 
a few harmonies of the “Siegfried Tayi,” which George 
Templeton Strong happened to meet with on his journey 
to the “Pastoral Symphony.” The second movement is 
a melodious andante intended to depict the few sorrows 
of the man who loved but once. The third movement de- 
scribes two unruly pupils constructing a bad fugue while 
the music master sleeps. This movement was amusing to 
the audience. The success of the bad fugue writing was 
undoubted. This trio filled up a few minutes with a 
pleasant diversion, but it will make no mark on the prog- 
ress of music. It caused a few ripples on the stream, but 
did not divert the channel. There is no reason in leaving 
the cello out of these chamber compositions. The bass 
tones are always missed. To write for three instruments 
of a quartet is to perform the same kind of display trick 
of the composers who write for one hand for the piano, 
leaving the right hand free to hold the pianist on his 
seat while he distorts himself to reach awkwardly with 
his left hand. It adds nothing to the musical value to leave 
out the cello, but it adds considerably to the monotony. 

The rest of the program consisted of Schumann’s F 
major quartet, and one of Beethoven’s in the same key. 
Needless to say the performance of all the works on the 
pig was very fine. The Flonzaleys need no criticism 
or advice. 





Yvonne de Tréville With 
New York Philharmonic Society 





The program of the New York Philharmonic Society’s 
concert in Detroit, Mich., contained a footnote to the 
effect that no encores could be given owing to traffic 
regulations. Nevertheless, the applause that greeted 
Yvonne de Tréville on her appearance as soloist with the 
organization was long, and continued many minutes after 
each number, The famous coloratura soprano sang 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” “A Song of Evening” by 
William Humiston, the air from “Louise” and the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakme,” in which the trill with the final 
note in altissimo was of such clearness and bell like quality 
as to hold the audience spellbound till it broke into en- 
thusiastic applause. 


Mme. Langenhan Sings at Meeting 
of the Humanitarian Cult 





The sixty-fourth meeting of the Humanitarian Cult oc- 
curred on Tuesday evening, March 13, at Carnegie Hall. 
Part two of the program brought forward a musical pro- 
gram of great interest. The participants were Edward 
Potjes, pianist; Christine Langenhan, soprano, and Laura 
Tappen, cellist. 

ristine Langenhan sang an aria from “Cavalleria 


. Rusticana” (Mascagni). Her voice is a soprano of beau- 


tiful quality, clear, transparent, and of compelling charm. 
It is characterized by a wealth of power and a well con- 
trolled pianissimo. It is in the art of interpretation, how- 
ever, that she excels. Mme. Langenhan has an attractive 
personality as well as a remarkable voice. 

Edward Potjes gave Liszt’s “Polonaise” and his own 
composition “Bohemian Melodies” with skill. 

Laura Tappen, cellist, accompanied by Charles L. Saff- 
ord, was the final artist on a delightful program. 

Willy Tyroler, assistant conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was a sympathetic accompanist for Mme. 
Langenhan. 





Enjoyable Music at Workers’ Amusement Club 





Announcement of a recital given by Jerdone Bradford, 
contralto, at the Workers’ Amusement Club, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, March 18, filled the clubrooms with 
appreciative listeners. The first part of Miss Bradford's 
program, consisting of Lieder by Schumann, Brahms and 
Wolf, showed the beauty of her voice and her sincere 
musical feeling, as also did “Amour, viens aider” from 
“Samson and Delilah.” Among her English songs, 
“Compensation” and “Realization” (still in manuscript), 
music by Ruth Sterne Williams and words by Chester 
Geppert Wallis, were especially interesting. The first, a 
cradle song, both in words and music, is replete with the 
tenderness of mother love, while the love song, “Reali- 
zation,” will perhaps be even more general in its appeal. 
Songs from the time of James the First and Elizabeth, 
with numbers by Parker, Cadman, Manning and Chad- 
wick, made up the rest of the program. 

Elsie Bunker furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 





New York Symphony Season Closes 





At Carnegie Hall, on Saturday evening, March 17, the 
Symphony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, concluded its current season with a very buoyant 
and soulful reading of Schumann’s “Spring” symphony, 
a spirited rendering of Wolf’s “Italian Serenade,” and an 
infectiously sympathetic presentation of three Grainger 
British folksongs and dances. Louise Homer was the solo- 
ist in Handel, Schubert and Verdi numbers. The or- 
chestra played “The Star Spangled Banner” and the audi- 
ence sang it, or such parts of it as the average American 
remembers. 


Skovgaard’s Routing for Next Week 





During the week of March 26 Skovgaard and his New 
York Metropolitan Company will fill engagements in the 
following cities: 

March 26—Rockford, III. 

March 27—Iowa City, Ia. 

March 28—Iowa City, Ia. 

March 29—Marshalltown, Ia. 

March 30—Grand Island, Nebr. 
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McCORMACK UPHOLDS RECORD 


Capacity Audience Aasin Cheers Singer at Carnegie 
Hall 





John McCormack’s concerts are ever a source of won- 
lgrment. His glorious voice, remarkable diction and the 
ability to move his auidence from laughter to tears and 
back again to laughter at will, never ceases to arouse the 
hearer’s admiration. When these things are taken into 
consideration the enormous audiences which his recitals 
uttract are not so surprising after all. Indeed, if one were 
to go to a McCormack recital and not find every seat 
filled, the stage crowded to its utmost capacity, all the 
standees which the law will permit and the sign “Sold 
Out” prominently displayed, that would be even more as- 
tonishing. Any one who doubted the popularity of this 
splendid singer with metropolitan audiences had only to 
visit Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 18, to be 
convinced, 

Although Mr. McCormack has become widely known 
the unsurpassable singer of Irish folksongs, his opening 
Sunday showed him to be worthy of equal 
This group consisted of two works 
by Handel, “V’adoro pupille Saette d’amore,” from “Ju- 
lius Caesar,” and “Morrai Si,” from “Rodelinda,” and in his 
singing of these numbers the splendid artist made himself 
felt. Those who admire Mr. McCormack’s fine English 
diction found him equally at home in other languages 
His audience was quick to sense the beauty of his inter- 
pretations and insisted upon an encore. His second group 
consisted of “Night and Dreams” (Schubert), “The Sol- 
dier” (Schumann), “Serenade” (Bleichman ) and “Devo- 
tion” (Strauss), and it was of interest to the observant 
that this group received the most spontaneous and gen 
uinely appreciative applause of the afternoon. Three en- 
cores and three times as many recalls were given at its 
close. Of course, there was a group of Irish folksongs 
arranged by Esposito, Hughes, Stanford and Milligan- 
Fox, and, as a matter of fact, he was obliged to add as 
many encores. His final group was made up of Chadwick's 
“Dear Love, W hen in Thine Arms,” Hadley’s “A Califor 
nia Troubadour,” Schneider's “One Gave Me a Rose” and 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach's “Exaltation.”. The Schneider num- 
ber aroused especial enthusiasm and the composer, who 
is Mr. McCormack’s very capable and artistic accompanist, 
was obliged to bow his thanks several times. Even after 
a program of fourteen numbers and eight encores, the 
audience refused to leave the hall until Mr. McCormack 
had made the number of his encores for the afternoon 


T 
group last 
fame in other fields. 


eleven 

Donald McBeath, violinist, played a romance by Svens- 
den, the “Chanson Meditation” of Cottenet and the “In- 
dian Lament” (Dvordk-Kreisler); at least those were 
his program numbers, but he too was obliged to give en- 
cores until he had more than doubled his scheduled num- 
bers. 
Mr. McCormack’s next New York concert will be given 
on April 15 at Carnegie Hall. 





Guiomar Novaes Gifts 





The young Brazilian pianist, Guiomar Novaes, is blessed 
with rare technical, tonal and musical gifts. She exhibits 
artistic maturity little short of amazing in one with so 
short a public experience and so limited a period of study 
behind her. Thoroughly legitimate, she never allows mere 
virtuosity to crowd out the musical message she strives to 
deliver and does deliver. Her performances represent 
piano playing of an elevated, dignified and ofter inspira- 
tional kind. Occasionally one misses the last degree of 
physical strength and of impassioned warmth expected by 
an audience from a modern keyboard exponent, but one 
should not demand the impossible of an artist of Miss 
Novaes’ years. She has a lifetime ahead for further 
development. 

In Beethoven's “Waldstein” sonata her crystalline tech- 
nic, clean cut phrasing, and fine sense of proportion were 
especially in evidence. Schumann's “Papillons” revealed 
rich treasures in tonal resource and interpretative variety. 
Chopin’s twenty-four preludes furnished a vital test, Miss 
Novaes surmounted it convincingly and at times phenome- 
nally. She was applauded to the echo. 


A Spiering Recital at Aeolian Hall, March 23 





Theodore Spiering, violinist, will be heard in recital, 
Friday evening, March 23, Aeolian Hall, New York. Bee- 
thoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata, op. 47; Mozart’s concerto, E 
flat major; Tschaikowsky’s melody and scherzo, from op. 
42, and Ferdinand Laub’s “Polonaise” are his announced 
numbers. 








Third Artist Concert at Kellerman Institute 
of Musical Art Enjoyed by Big Audience 





On Tuesday evening, March 13, the third artist concert 
of the Kellerman Institute of Musical Art was given at 
the Bay Ridge High School of Brooklyn. The soloists 
were Mme. Buckhout, soprano; Christine Levin, contralto ; 
Frederic Martin, bass—members of the faculty of the 
Kellerman Institute—and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist. Mr. 
Martin opened the program with a group of songs by Schu- 
bert, Wolf, Alexis Hollander and Georges Bizet, Bizet’s 
‘La Jolie Fille de Perth” being especially effective. He 
also sang four Indian songs from “Wigwam and Tep ppe,” 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman, which received by far the 
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most applause of the evening. His splendid voice, fine in- 
terpretative ability and well grounded musicianship were 
displayed to advantage in both these groups, as well as in 
two duets by Mme. Buckhout. 

Mme. Buckhout, the singer of dedicated songs, sang 
numbers by James P. Funn, F. W. Vanderpool, M. Blaze- 
jewicz, Ward Stephens, M. Hoberg and E. M. Davis, as 
well as songs by Frederic Martin. She sang charmingly 
and won her audience at once. Christine Levin was heard 
in “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah,” and a group of songs by American 
composers, the latter being especially well sung. The 
fourth soloist was Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist, who played 
exquisitely Servais’ “Fantasie Characteristique,” Tschai- 
kowsky’s nocturne and Popper’s gavotte. 

The audience, which filled the large auditorium of the 
school, appreciated and greatly enjoyed the excellent work 
of the artists. The Kellerman Institute of Musical Art has 
every right to be proud of the members of its faculty who 
so well illustrated the high standards of the school. 


New York College of Music Recitals 


The New York College of Music, Carl Hein and August 
Fraemcke, directors, have had two students’ recitals within 
the past fortnight. At the first, March 9, five pianists, 
three violinists, and two singers took part, all of them 
pupils at this prominent institution. Such works as Mac- 
Dowell’s concert study for piano, Bruch’s concerto for 
violin, songs by Schumann and others made up a most 
interesting program. The participants in the order of 
their appearance were Rebecca Goldstein, Alice La Roy, 
Tessie Garramone, James Forster, Fred Cohn, William 
H. Specht, Dorothea Waters, Clara Meyer, Mary E. Mc- 
Carthy and Consuelo Clark. 

A piano recital, March 20, by Adalbert Ostendorff, 
artist-pupil of August Fraemcke, offered a program of 
works by Bach-Joseffy, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt. Mr. 
Ostendorff is one of the best pianists produced at this 
institution, and plays with eminent technic, poetic concep- 
tion and artistic interpretation. Large audiences attended 
both these affairs. 


Reception in Honor of Gilderoy Scott 


Mrs. Miles Menander Dawson, of 135 West Ninety- 
fifth street, New York, entertained over 100 guests at a 
reception and musicale held in honor of Gilderoy Scott 
on Saturday afternoon, March 17. Miss Scott is the well 
known English contralto who will be married to Isaac 
Willard Rocky of Chicago the end of this week. 

The artists who assisted in the program included Dora 
Gibson, soprano; Basset Hough, pianist; Albert Wieder- 
hold, baritone; Manly Price Boone, tenor; and Maurice 
Kaufman, violinist. 

Miss Gibson’s singing charmed the guests. She was in 
good voice and sang with delicate grace Sanderson’s “Un- 
til,” which was followed by the dramatic aria from “Gio- 
conda,” in which Miss Gibson showed her capabilities as 
an operatic singer. Later she was also heard in “Un bel 











di,” from “Butterfly,” a fascinating “Boat Song” by East 
Hope Martin and Tosti’s “Good Bye.” 

Manly Price Boone possesses .a fresh young tenor voice 
which he used with intelligence and by no means a small 
degree of taste in “The Kerry Dance” (Molloy) and “Un- 
cle Rome” (Homer). Using Grieg’s “Wedding Day” 
(very appropriately), Basset Hough gave evidence in his 
playing of qualities which make him a pianist of more 
than the average amount of importance. 

Albert Wiederhold’s rich and sympathetic baritone voice 
favorably impressed his hearers in “King Duncan’s 
Daughters” (Allitsen); “Im Zitterndern Mondlich Wie- 
gen” (Haile) and Saunderson’s “Friend of Mine.” He 
sings with fine feeling and remarkable ease. As an en- 
core he offered “There’s a Bower of Roses” (Bendemers 
S. Foster). 

Beginning with Brahms’ Hungarian dance, Mr. Kaufman 
carried the guests through Chopin’ s nocturne and Leclair’s 
“Sarabande et Tambourin.” Mr. Kaufman is well known 
in New York for his artistic work. 


Bruno Huhn Directs Flushing Concert 








Under the direction of Bruno Huhn a concert was given 
on March 14 at the League Building, Flushing, N. Y., in 
which Pauline Curley, soprano; Germaine Cassini, con- 
tralto; David Hochstein, violinist, and Bruno Huhn, ac- 
companist, participated. Mr. Hochstein opened the pro- 
gram with the Romance and Finale from Wieniawski’s 
concerto and later played a composition of his own, “Bal- 
lad,” as well as numbers by Brahms, Chopin and Hubay. 
He played fluently, with good taste and musical under- 
standing. Miss Curley was heard in songs by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Cyril Scott, Henschel, and also in several duets 
with Miss Cassini, who also sang a group of song. Mr. 
Huhn accompanied Mr. Hochstein as well as the vocalists 
and his excellent work at the piano added greatly to the 
enjoyment of the evening, for they are not only sympa- 
thetic but artistic to the last degree, following every 
change of mood of the artist. 


Another Festival Engagement 
for Margaret Abbott 








The Springfield Festival Association, John J. Bishop, 
conductor, has engaged Margaret Abbott to sing the con- 
tralto part in “Hora Novissima,” May 10, the other soloists 
being Mabel Garrison, Lambert Murphy and Reinald Wer- 


renrath. 


Christine Langenhan Under New Management 








Christine Langenhan, soprano, who was received with 
notable enthusiasm by press and public alike on the occa- 
sion of her recent first recital of Lieder at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, has severed connections with M. H. Hanson 
and her interests will be under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of Hugo Boucek, 30 West Thirty-sixth 
street, New York. 








RODERICK WHITE 


Violinist—-Season 1917-1918 Now Booking 


“His tone is one of, uncommon beauty, warm, emotional, sensuous.”—Boston Globe. 
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THREE BRILLIANT EVENTS 
IN CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES’ 
CAREER AS CONDUCTOR 


Distinguished New York Teacher Talks Interestingly 
of These 





Many years ago Clara Novello Davies conceived the 
brilliant idea of forming a chorus composed entirely of 
Welsh singers. It was perhaps the first of its kind, and 
people flocked to their concerts, which were held in Lon- 
don. Mme. Davies not only trained them individually but 
conducted, as well. In later years their artistic work caused 
nothing short of a furore at the Patti Concerts, given in 
Albert Hall. A few press excerpts will testify to the glow- 
ing terms in which the critics spoke of Mme. Davies and 
her remarkable choir: 


The most perfect thing in the concert at Albert Hall was the 
singing of the Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir under the conductorship 





of Clara Novello Davies.—The Times, 
Nor, above ali, must the Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir be forgot- 
ten. The admirable singing under the direction of Clara Novello 


Davies was as successful as that of Patti herself.—The St. 


James 
Gazette. 


There are three events in Mme. Davies’ career as con- 
ductor which stand out prominently, Her success in 1803 
at the Chicago World’s Fair, when her choir carried away 
all the prizes for solo and ‘ensemble work. In 1894, the 
choir’s concert for Queen Victoria at Osborne Castle, 
where the Queen presented Mme. Davies with a pendant, 
studded with diamonds, rubies and emeralds, as a token 
of her Majesty’s appreciation of the excellent performance. 
Still another great honor was bestowed upon this gifted 
woman, in more recent years, when Mme. Davies and her 
choir appeared at the Trocadero, Paris, where the con- 
ductor was crowned with a wreath of gold laurel leaves 
by the great composer, Saint-Saéns, who is reported to 


have said : 
magical.” 

An interesting article, written by Mme. Davies and giv- 
ing a delightful sketch of these events in her career, which 
appeared not long ago in the English weekly M. A. P., says 
in part: 


My experience in taking fifty young girls to Chicago to compete 
for the world’s prize was thrilling. To begin with, think of the 
expense, and then realize the responsibility and uncertainty of 
success, However, the funds were raiscd somehow, and we em 
barked and arrived safely on the other side. Every one was most 
kind, but everybody was of the opinion that it was a fruitless 
journey. No one ever prayed more earnestly than I did upon that 
night of our arrival, and the prayers were answered, for the next 
day I took my pupils to that wonderful World’s Fair, and there 
we carried off the first for soprano solo, contralto, the same for 
mezzo, and, to crown all, first prize for ‘choral singing. The last 


“Your teaching is perfect and your conducting 


success and the difficulties of it could never be described with 
words, The choir competing before us sang exquisitely and I 
closed the door to shut out the sound of their voices. The adju 


dicators said that only perfection could beat it, and can you iamg 
ine my feelings when it was announced that we had done it? 

An amusing incident of the kindheartedness of the American 
nature is shown in the fact of this announcement being made 
some time before it was planned. ‘“‘When shall we know the re 
sult?” I asked one of the committee. He replied that it would be 
some time the next day. “That will be no good to me,” I an 
swered, “‘for I shall be dead.’ I felt I could not bear another 
hour of suspense. First he looked startled, then amused, and 
finally his eyes were suffused with tears of kindly sympathy, and 
our suspense way soon at an end, 


A Royal Command 


when we returned to 
beautiful welcome, and ere long 
command. I was to go with my 
before Queen Victoria. The girls were at their best, and her 
Majesty was most gracious. She spoke in appreciative terms of 
the music, and praised me personally for the courage I had shown 
and the honor my efforts had brought to Wales. It was at this 
time that her Majesty presented me with a beautiful diamond and 
ruby pendant, which I always wear. I have ever been pursued 
by a strange destiny, almost uncanny my friends call it, which 
leads me in the most peculiar manner to the realization of ideals 
which I have dreamed upon for years; for example, soon after a 
friend of mine wrote saying she was in Paris and had been praised 


our own country we had a 
came the much coveted royal 
choir to Osborne Castle to sing 


Of course 


by Saint-Saéns, I pronounced her the luckiest being on ‘arth, 
and felt that it any chance could bring me into touch with this 
great musician my cup of happiness would be, indeed, full. I had 


hope that such a thing could be 
time the hand of Saint-Saéns was 
placing a crown of gold laurel leaves on my head. It happened 
m this way: Suddenly it was decided that I should conduct a 
choir of mixed voice to compete for the prize at the Paris Exposi 
tion, Again the hurry of preparation and tlie excitement of the 
voyage, to end in complete triumph. Seldom hassa choir had an 


not the faintest glimmering of 
possible. Within a very short 


opportunity of being judged by so many distinguished musicians, 
for the adjudicators included, besides Saint-Saens, M. de Rill 
Bourgault-Ducoudray, and others. When our work was finished 


Saint-Saéns said to me: 
your conducting magical.” 
teacher in Paris, but of 
the plan of my life to 
day on our books. 

Bourgault-Ducoudray, who was the president and lead 
ing professor at the Paris Conservatoire writien the 
following about Mme. Davies : 

“Clara Novello Davies is a marvellous conductor of a 
choral society. She possesses the exquisite delicacy of 
feminine sentiment, and the energy indispensable for for¢ 
ing her will upon a large number. I[ have never heard 
such efforts of choral interpretation or so varied, so in 


“Your teaching is absolutely perfect and 
I was asked to accept a position as 
course it was impossible for me to alter 
this extent, but it was another red-letter 


has 


tense, so pure as those that she obtains.” 

Charles Harrison, Tenor > 
_ Announcement has just been made by Winton and Liy 
ingston, Inc.,.concert managers in Aeolian Hall, New York 


that they have made exclusive arrangements with Charles 
Harrison, the celebrated young American tenor, to: handk 
his bookings for the coming season of 1917-18. Charle 
Harrison, the tenor and artist, has been winning his way 
rapidly to the very topmost rungs of the present day ca 
reers in the concert field. Mr. Harrison has been greatly 
aided in gaining ‘wide recognition in this country through 
his extraordinary activities with the phonograph compa 
nies. The Harrison records have found their ways int 
every nook and corner of the United States and he is re 
puted to be one of the biggest sellers in record land of the 
day. This announcement comes as another of the many 
surprises radiating from the offices of Winton and Living 
tcn, Inc., during the last few months. 








VICTORIA AT OSBORNE CASTLE, 
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A GROUP IN FRONT OF THE CHICKERING FACTORY IN BOSTON. 
(Right to left) Homer Samuels, accompanist; Amelita Galli-Curci, prima donna of the Chicago Opera Association; C, Alfred Wagner 
of Chickering & Sons, and Mr. Carci. 





Lester Donahue to Play Ferrata Compositions 





On Tuesday afternoon, March 27, at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, Lester Donahue has been engaged 
by Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., the publishers to give 
. recital of some of the most brilliant works of Giuseppe 
Ferrata. The recital is being anticipated with lively inter- 
est, in as much as this pianist is one of the most successful 
of the younger pianists now appearing in this country. 
Alsc, it will afford music lovers and musicians who are 
looking for numbers for their concert programs an ex- 
cellent opportunity to hear Mr. Donahue’s interpretation 
of a group of Ferrata’s. 

“Ferrata’s style is strictly original,” says a book recently 
Fischer & Brother. “He surprises us from 


issued by J 

time to time with harmonies resolving in a manner quite 
unexpected, never losing the chain of his melody, which 
bears the Italian stamp and shows no trace of effort or 


affectation.” 

Mr. Donahue will also include in his program a group 
of Schumann and Liszt numbers. Invitations to the re- 
cital may be had upon application to Mr. Roach, general 
manager of Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 11 Union 
square, New York. 


Another Bonnet. Recital 


A recital by Joseph Bonnet, the accomplished French 
organist, at Aeolian Hall; New York, on Saturday after- 
noon, March 17, was heard by a most enthusiastic au 
dience whose“ numbers, despite the inclement weather, 
were large. Mr. Bonnet'’s numbers were fantasie and 
fugue in G minor (J. S. Bach), second légende (Joseph 
Bonnet), pastorale and piéce héroique (César Franck), 
prélude and fugue, in B major (Saint-Saéns), “Cortége” 


(Cl. Debussy), choral, upon the tune of St. Flavian (Seth 
Bingham) and “Final” (L. Vierne). 

A genuine ovation followed the organist’s magnificent 
rendition of the opening Bach number, cries of “Bravo” 
being joined to long-continued applause. Mr. Bonnet's 
own composition, which followed, was most interesting, 
both as to the work and its presentation by the composer. 
Debussy’s “Cortége” also was effectively given. The 
choral by Seth Bingham, which is dedicated to Mr. Bon- 
net and which was played from the matiuscript, is a noble 
piece of writing, to all whose beauties the organist gave 
fitting expression. 

The audience was so keen in its appreciation and so 
clamorous in its applause that Mr. Bonnet was compelled 
to give numerous encores, one of which was also a com- 
position of his own. His playing of this, especially of a 
very beautiful passage for pedals alone, fairly swept the 
audience off its feet. That the beauty of this artist’s play- 
ing, his tremendous technic, his absolute and easy control 
of the resources of the modern organ, the variety of color 
which he obtains in registration, were appreciated keenly, 
he could not doubt from the reception given him by his 
hearers. 





Malkin Music School Recital 


A combined piano and vocal recital, by Felix Garziglia 
and Hubert Linscott, took the place of the expected recital 
of Mme. Vitek, detained in Boston, at the Malkin Music 
School, March 17. Mr. Garziglia played works by modern 
composers with that delicacy of touch and beauty of tone 
characteristic of him, and Mr, Linscott sang with the tem- 
perament and conception which makes his singing highly 
enjoyable. Manfred Malkin was at the piano as accom- 
panist, and the usual large audience attended the affair. 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Nana Genovese: March 28, Newark, N. J.; April, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; Hartford, Conn.; Bris- 
tol, Conn.; May 13, New York City. : 

Marian Veryl: April 13, Sp: eld, Mass.; April 15, 
New York City; April 24, Boston, Mass.; April 25, Malden, 
Mass.; April 30, North Adams, Mass. 

Marcia van Dresser: March 26, Newark, N. J.; March 
30, New York City; April 12, New York Os Ae 19, 
New York, Morning Musicale; a 23, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; April 27, Washington, D. C.; May, Southern tour. 


Matzenauer for Chicago Symphony 


Margarete Matzenauer, April 27, soloist at a special 
Wagner program concert to be given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, “The great- 
est voice of the Metropolitan” has already been engaged 
as soloist for several important Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs next season. Announcement of these dates will be 


made later. 
Heifetz to Play at Smith College 


The Smith College Concert Course, under the direction 
of Professor Sleeper, has engaged Jascha Heifetz, boy 
violinist, who will tour this country next season under the 
direction of Haensel and Jones, for a concert on January 9, 
1918. As has been previously announced, Master Heifetz 
will make his orchestral debut in this country with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Walter Peeireothe He has been engaged for four con- 
certs with this orchestra. 








Tilly Koenen’s Success in Lawrence 





Tilly Koenen, the celebrated Dutch contralto, has added 
another laurel leaf to the garland fame and success have 
woven for her. 

Mu Phi -Epsilon Chapter of Lawrence, Kan., enjoyed 
the pleasure of hearing Miss Koenen sing the songs cele- 
brated the world over. She was enthusiactically acclaimed 
and invited at some future time to again visit the scene of 
her triumph, to again regale the music loving of the com- 
munity with another admirably chosen and delivered pro- 
gram. 

Local reviewers were unbounded in their praise of the 
modest, winning and gracious personality of the contralto, 
and of her fine and abundant artistry, and fresh pure 
vocal organ. 

Miss Koenen was invited to become an honorary mem- 
ber of this well known sorority whose roll of honor in- 
cludes among others, the names of Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, Alma Gluck and Frances Alda; an invitation she 
graciously accepted. 

She received a beautiful pin-insignia of this club of in- 
tellectuals—and was the recipient of many flowers and 
warm praise for her beautiful singing. 

Miss Koenen is booked for numerous Western appear- 
ances. She has made herself a favorite wherever she has 
been heard. 





Edwin Hughes in Recital 





A recital was given at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the 
afternoon of March 14, by Edwin Hughes, pianist. 

Genius and excellent interpretative qualities are the out- 
standing features of Mr. Hughes’ playing. The tonal re- 
sults which he produced could hardly have been improved 
upon, while his technical art was perfect. Mr, Hughes 
has an artistic temperament, sympathy of expression and 
exposition, and a large measure of poetic insight and feel- 
ing. His program comprised Bach’s “Chaconne,” from 
the fourth violin sonata, in the Busoni transcription; 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein Sonata,” op. 33; Brahm’s “Bal- 
lade,” op. 10, No. 1; four etudes by Chopin and Chopin’s 
scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 39. 





Another Regneas Artist-Pupil Succeeds 





Gladys Axman, who was re-engaged as soloist at the 
séries of Monday Morning Musicales at Hotel Plaza, New 
York, sang at the sixth concert of the series, March 12, 
and aroused great enthusiasm from an audience comprised 
of critical New York concertgoers. Mme. Axman’s num- 
bers were Santuzza’s aria (Mascagni), ‘“Mainacht” 
(Brahms), “Er ist’s’ (Schumann), “Deception” (Tschai- 
kowsky), “Floods of Spring” (Rachmaninoff). Her voice 
is round, free and very beautiful, her phrasing and breath 
control that of the method of the well known artist and 
teacher, Joseph Regneas. Mme, Axman gives promise of 
attaining great distinction among native artists. 





A Judgment 
The New York Times recently published a statement to 
the effect that a judgment had been entered against Clem- 
enti de Macchi, obtained by A. Baroni in the New York 
courts for $171.96. The representative of the Legal Aid 
Society, who handled the case for Mr. Baroni, stated that 
the judgment was for money loaned and services rendered. 
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Reindahl Grand Model, $250 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts opened. 


. R.F.D., No.3 
KNUTE REINDABL, jioitn nt * Gitconsin 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago) 





Chicago Institute 


of Music 


: Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill, 








g BBE 


624 8. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D, KINSEY, Manager 


DR. F, ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














(Three Schools) 














Music, Dramatic Art, eae Moderna 
Languages, School of Opera. deal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Meas ig _£sea cave, cr 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FratMcxe. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, one mble playing, vocal sight reading. 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced D FOR CATALOG 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 




































ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress, 


| Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
sj; European conservatories, 


Elocution—M U SIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera, 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 
For catal 


address Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 










_CINCINNATL CONSE SERVATORY of MUSIC. 


soTH YEAR, 


and information 
ss Bertaa Baur, Directress. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New! York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
Schoo] Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 











WALTER SPRY, Pre a8 

E SOPRANO 3ist Season, October 2nd, 1916 

I Address: Send for circulars and catalogue 

nm 226 West 78th St., N.Y. JOHN B, CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 

Telephone 4789 Schayler 

C Teacher of George bbe sson, Berlin; King 

E Ww E- E Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl D .; Geo. Dixon, 

oO Toronto; Shannah Cemenn ,. Katherine Blood- 

R Breed - Voek gee ’ Florence ers Vie a Maude P 
1425 Broadway, New Yo erri, Jeanne ernandez, Edi iller. 

§ Met. Opera House Building SpeciaL OPERATIC TRAINING (Inctupine Action), Atlanta Conserbatory of Music 





Europe offers no better instructors than 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Under the following members of its Faculty 


Albino Gorno 

Louis Victor Saar 
Romeo Gorno 

Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 

Mary Venable 

Ottilie H. Dickerscheid 
Louise Church 


Louise Doti 


Lillian Kreimer 
Lino Mattioli 
Lillian Arkell Rixford 


Walter Werner 
Ignatz Agiewicz 
Emil Heermann 


Adolph Stadermann 
Arnold J. Gantvoort 
Wm. M. Knox 


Irene Gardner 


Giacinto Gorno 


Joseph O’Meara 
Walter Gilewicz 


Hans Schroeder 


—o00o— 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 








THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - ~«- Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 














THE 
GREATEST 


Piers veces: 





Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management, Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 





MUSICAL COURIER 














THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 
&. Peli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-100 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 16-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., Lendon 
Wererwems Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, ané 

Budap 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Riker Avenue 























Micon & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 




















=-Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





New York City 











SCHOMACKER 








A x tae for 79 Years =:- 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, “i 




















Name SOMME" 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 

















ae 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


~ 
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